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IMPORTANT PERIOD, . 


Sms ge. the ſame ee nature as 
the individuals which compoſe them. Infan- 
cy, maturity and decline have marked the courſe 
of antient empires, and the governments of the pre- 


ſent æra will furniſh ſimilar examples to ſucceeding 

ages. Perfection is not the lot of ſublunary 
nature decay waits upon ſtrength, —wiſdom and 
virtue are in continual conteſt with vice and folly, 
Anand the moſt proſperous ſtate can never be re- 
moved from the vigilance of calamity. We may 
apply theſe obſervations to ourſelves, to our race 
of every age. and to every kingdom from the be- 
ginning of the world. We have only to trace a 
rA . 


8 few 


4 L 2 1 5 
few paſt years for the illuſtration of theſe truths in 
the hiſtory of our own country. From a ftate of 
great and national depreſſion, in the war before the 
laſt, we were ſuddenly raiſed to unexampled great- 
neſs by the vaſt genius.of one man, who ſeemed to 
poſſeſs the power of commanding victory, and giv- 
ing ſtability to fortune i but the peace of Lord 
Bute followed the Adminiſtration of Mr. Piti, and 
to our great, though inadequate proſperity, ſuc- 
ceeded the American Rebellion and all the afflicting 
concomitants of it. Great Britain, however, with 
all its loſſes, oppreſſions and diſmemberments, till 
; poſſeſſed the energies of a rich, a_bfave, and a free 
people; and they were ſo directed and employed 
by the preſent miniſter us to reſtore the country to 
its former rank among the nations of Europe, to 
enable it to bear with chearfulneſs its heavy bur- 
thens, and to promiſe an alleviation of them. The 
Britiſh commerce flouriſhed, and was extending it- 
ſelf under various new and wiſe arrangements, 
wealth flowed into this country from every quar- 
ter of the globe, war kept itſelſ at a diſtance from 
us, and had it approached, we were in a condition 
to command it into peace. The affairs of domeſ- 
tic govermnent were conducted with wiſdom, and 
the. party in oppoſition, though compoſed of great 
abilities and perſonal influence, wert juſt ſuſſicient, 
and no more, to form ſuch a check, as every re- 
- Recting man would wiſh that every Adminiſtration 
ſhould experience. At ſuch à period what. reaſon 
j . | . was 
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was there to juſtify an apprehenſion of any event 
that might blaſt the exulting hopes of a contented 
people. Nevertheleſs, a calamity of the moſt af - 
fecting and unuſual nature was at hand to check 
the current of public felicity. The King) was mit- 
ten by the hand of Heaven, and by the ſtroke was 
deprived of the capgcity to govern his kingdoms, 
The alarm on this occaſion cannot be eaſily; de- 
ſcribed, and it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that it 
was ſuch as became the feelings en een | 
humane, and a loyal people. N 
Superſtition, which had often 100 10 ths 
year 1588, when the Popiſb Confederacy, as it is 
called, | againſt the country, was defeated ; and to 
the year 1688, which was the æra of our glorious 
revolution, could not but look forwards with ſome 
kind of expectation, that the cloſe of another cen- 
tury of years, would unfold ſome event of a very 
uncommon nature ; and that the year 1788, would 
be diſtinguiſhed by ſome circumſtance of great na- 
tional moment: ſuch an expectation, however fri- 
volous in itſelf, has been realized, and a criſis ar- 
rived of the moſt immediate importance to this 
country. To bring all the circumſtances of this 
extraordinary period into one view, with the De- 
bates in Parliament, which form ſo principal a part 
of them, is the object of this volume and, by 
publiſhing ſuch an hiſtory of this political epocha, 
we hope to perform a- en n 


. * 
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141 
In the early part of the ſummer of the year 1788, 
the health of the KinG had in ſome degree de- 
clined, and he was adviſed to apply to the medici- 
nal waters of Cheltenham, in Gloucefter/hire, for the 
re · eſtabliſhment of it. His Majeſty, therefore, on 
the day after he had cloſed the Seſſions of Parlia- 
ment, by a ſpeech from the the throne, quitted his 
capital, with the queen and three of the princeſſes, 
and paſſed ſeveral weeks at that place, unincum- 
| bered with ſtate and formality, and happy in re- 
ceiving the moſt unfeigned marks of affection and 
pure loyalty, from all ranks of . in the ſur- 
rounding country. 
On his Majeſty's return to the nme of 
the metropolis, the public had every reafon to hope 
that the royal excurſion had been attended with the 
beſt effects. About the middle of the month of 
October, however, ſome unpleaſant ſymptoms ap- 
peared in his Majeſty's conſtitution, which conti- 
, nued, with ſome little temporary abatement, to in- 
creaſe in ſuch a manner, as in the beginning of No- 
vember, to occaſion very ſerious public alarms con- 
cerning his life : indeed, ſuch was the nature of his 
diſorder, as to require every precaution to keep it 
from” being” immediately known ; and the evident 
appearance of ſecreſy with reſpect to the royal ma- 
lady, gave the public every reaſon to fear that it 
would deprive them of their ſovereign: on the 
ninth bf that month, which was Lord Mayor's Day, 
the belief was univerſal throughout the metropolis, 
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that his Majeſty was no more, and that the awful 
event was with- held from publication, till the 
Mayor of London was ſworn into his office. But 
after a few days of anxious ſuſpenſe, the publie af- 
flictiou found a new and unexpected object. It 
appeared that the King's malady did not endanger 
his life, but had invaded his reaſon, and rendered 
him incapable of governing his kingdom. In ſuch 
an affecting ſituation, which this country had never 
before experienced, the people naturally looked with 
the moſſ anxious expectation to the approaching 
meeting of Parliament, for the adoption of ſuch 
meaſures as the wiſdom of the two remaining branch- 
es of the legiſlature might ſuggeſt, to ſupply the 
melancholy deprivation of the executive power. 
On Thur/day the 20th day of November, the Par- 
liament met according to the laſt prorogation, and 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer had entered 
| the Houſe, the Speaker roſe at the table, and deſired 

to know, as no new commiſſion had been iſſued 
e for the further prorogation of Parliament, Whe - 
© ther it was the pleaſure of the Houſe that he 
© ſhould take the chair; which being made known 
by a general aſſent of the Houſe, the Speaker took 
his ſeat. After ſome neceſſary ſormalities, Mr. 
Chancellor Pitt roſe, and obſerved that a moſt cala- 
mitous circumſtance had occurred, which rendered 
the meeting of that Houſe indiſpenſably neveſſary, | 
without the uſua} and previous notice, 'The.cir- 


ee m clanchalyx, 
3 ſtare 


; _ © 5 ew 
ſtate of the Kuno's HzaLTH, which had made it 
impoſſible ſor his'Majeſty's ſervants to receive any 
command from hims He added, that the few au- 
thorities which exiſted; and which were at all ſimilar 
in their application to the preſent fingular ſituation 
of affairs had been canſulted; but as they did not 
point out the poſſibility of iſſuing a new commiſſion | 
for the further protogation of Parliament, nor ena- 
ble them to open the Seſſion in the uſual form, he 
truſted that he ſpoke the opinion of every one who 
heard him, when he ſuggeſted that it would be 
highly improper for the Houſe to proceed to the 
diſcuſſion. of any public buſineſs whatever, and that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary for them to adjourn ; he 
therefore propoſed to make an adjournment to that 
day fortnight; and as at that time if the prayers 
and wiſhes of the nation ſhould be- diſappointed by 
a continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs, they muit pro- 
ceed to conſider what would be neceſſary to be done, 
and what meaſures ought to be adopted in the im- 
portant criſis. He ſnhould alſo move for. a call of 
the Houſe, on that day fortnight; and that the call 
might be rendered as effectual as poſſible, he ſhould 
accompany: his laſt motion with another, to direct 
the Speaker to write circular letters in the moſt ſe 
rious and ſolemn manner, requiring the attendance 
of every member on that day ——— 
2 of the Exchequer therefore moved, 
WT * - 252 ij epithet DER to 


eee, 
2. That 
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2. That the Houſe be called. over on. Thurſday 
the 4th of December, 

That the Speaker be directed 0 ſend cireular 
letters, requiring the. attendance of every member 
on that day; all which motions were a ne- 
mine contradicenſe. 2 

On the 4th day of December, the Houſe r met | 
ſuant to their adjournment from the 2oth of 1202 
mer month, and the Speaker having taken the chair, 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt prefaced the huſineſs of che day, 
by obſerving that che ſame unhappy cauſe. which 
prevented the &xefciſe of public buſineſs at their laſt | 
meeting; ſtill exiſted, but that this matter ſhquld 
appear in the fulleſt manner to the Houſe, and that 
every information reſpecting his Majeſty's preſent 
ſtate might be given with all becoming authentici- 
ty, he ſhould move for the report 'of the examina- 
tion of the pips attending h his Majeſty to be | 
read. 


_ This report was made by the Privy Council who 
had an foe ee U for by cri erg 


phyſicians, and which conſiſted of [1-1 
Lord Camden ,Archbiſhopof Ca 
The Lord Chancellor—Biſhop of London 

„ DR or e RES 
Richmond e 
Chandos , _ Montague a 
E * NMAANPIss86 QF. MoS 
Staffel! Carmarthen | 5 ut. 


: Landſdown _ 


Ani o todes 


Derby Stormont 

© Chol r Bite North | 

iy Loch £7 
Ludlow  ., . Sydney 81 

| Courtoun 5 Dover | An: | 
Sir George Yonge Mr: Dundas  * 
Mr. Pitt Mr. Grenville 
Mr. Fon, Mir. Burke, de. be. in 
\ The ſubſtance of the Report is as follows : | 

Docror Warren called Wn” wy” . 

upon oath.” TE 


. Do you think his Majeſty" s preſent 
diſorder to be ſuch as incapacitates him from meet- 
ing his Parliament in the uſual manner, and tranſ- 
acting the public buſineſs of the nation? * 
Anfever. I think his Majeſty's diſorder denies 
him the capacity of tranſacting any public buſineſs. 
Do you think his Majeſty's diſorder a cu- 
rable or incurable malady ? _ 
A. I think the diſorder is a curable Per 
. Upon what do you ground your opinion? 
A. Upon experience in ſome inſtances---vpon 
the reports of phyſical men in others. Many per- 
ſons in his Majeſty's preſent ſtate having recovered. 
2, Can you take upon you to ſay in what time 
the malady may be removed? 
A. That is impoffible for me to aſcertain. 


C9) 


Sir 8106 Bax RR examined upon arb. 


1 nearly the ſame a8 Dr. 
Warren's, with the addition that he took upon him 
to ſay, that the diſorder was curable, from a var 
riety of inſtances, in which perſons labouring under 
a ſimilar malady were reſtored to their former 
health, and that jt was his opinion, there was a 
probability of his Majeſty being relieved,” and _ 
inſtated in a ſituation of mind and body, equal to 
what he enjoyed before he was viſited by : tis Preben 
illneſs. 
| 1 pen examined upon nth.” 5 
4 3 to the diſeaſe being cu- 
eee that of the two Gentlemen whoſe 
examination. preceded him. He ſaid, that the 
malady not being Hereditary, made it the more 
eaſy to be removed ; and that, from what he had 
known in his own practice, and from perſons at» 
tending different hoſpitals, there was every rea- 
ſon to believe that his Majeſty's diſorder would be 
removed; but as to the time, he could not take 
upon bim t to mn it might be. weeks or 
monthe, *. IS 20 

Dr. Rx No ps ane upon — 


The Doctor coincided in opinion that the dif. 
order was curable, and that there were variety of 
instances to warrant the juſtice of that opinion, 
Every Phyſical man, he ſaid, had in his practice 
met with one or more of thoſe caſes, and theß 

| 8 all 


twp 3 
al tended, to verify the fact of ſuch 4 malady 
being removable, 

Dr. Appinctov examined upon bath. 

_ Queſtion. Do you think that his 77 pre. 
ſent diſorder peppers him for pyblic v Duſt 
neſs ? . | EY HO: 
Anſiver. 1 * | 

| . Can you take upon you to ſay chi diforder 
is of ſuch a nature, that a cure may be perfeted ? 
4. I can affirm that to be my opinion. 

On what do you ground that opinion je" 

A, On fimilar caſes, which have come within 
my own knowledge. I have known many per- 
ſons Jabouring under the ſame diſtemper, and in a 
worſe fate, perfectly cured ; and I have every 
reaſon to erpeect ſuch Wai in n er 


relief? 8 10. * 41 
2, In what time <0: 4 v ſuppoſe chis malady 
may be removed? To id ai e 


A. I cannot ks upon me preciſely to deters 
mine—it may be in a week—or in a month. 
Some have not been relieved in leſs than a year. 
This I can aver, that finding perſons in the neigh - 
bourhood of Reading much addicted to that un · 

happy diſorder, I built a houſe there, and at 
times have had eight or ten under my, care, all 
of whom, were perfectly cured within the year, 
They might indeed have been ill perhaps many 
months before they were ſent to me, but this I 
can ayer upon oath, I never knew an inſtance du- 
3 > ring 


* 


1 4 . 
ring my practice wherein a patient afflicte d with 
that kind of malady under which his Majeſty la- 
bours, and whom I deemed curable, that was not 
reſtored perfectly to his former ſtate of health, 
and as capable as ever of tranſacting buſineſs ; 
and, on the contrary, thoſe that I SAY incu - 
rable, never did recover. 

To each Gentleman the leading 3 was, 
Whether the King was capable of tranſacting bus 
ſineſs? and to which rere u ug Ne- 
— That he dont wt. 

On Mr. Prrr's moving that the Pers would 
lie on the table, cc. ; 

Mr. Vynzn roſe, and obſerved, that the Houſs 
ſhould-not ſo far delegate its authority as to re- 
ceive any Report made through any other chan+ 
nel than its own. That, therefore, it was his 
opinion, that his Majeſty's phyficians'ſhould at- 
tend in perſon at the Bar of that hero to give 
their evidence. 

Mr, Chancellor Prrr ane, that me 
could be farther from his intention, than to pre- 
elude any meaſure which the Houſe might, in 
its wiſdom, think it neceſſary to adopt, for the 
purpoſe of procuring the moſt ample informa- 
tion, He was of opinion, however, that when 
gentlemen reflected upon the delicacy of the ſub. 
ject, and the dignity of the Great Perſonage to 
whoſe ſtate of health the Report referred, they 


would think with him, that the mode purſued by 
the 


— 12 | 
the Privy Council was preciſely that which ought 
to have been adopted, and which Parliament 
might, without ſuffering the leaſt infringement 
of its dignity, purſue. They would pleaſe, like- 
wiſe, to remark, that the examination of the 


phyſicians, by the Privy Council, had been ta- 


ken upon oath, which could not be the caſe if 
they were to be examined at the bar of the 
Houſe, as the Houſe of Commons had no e 
to adminiſter an oath to a witneſs. 5 
Mr. Fox obſerved, however willingly he gave 
his entire and approving acquieſcence of the ſteps _ 
that had been taken in this melancholy bufineſs, 
he ſtill had his doubts, as well as the honourable 
Member who ſpoke laſt but one, whether gentle. 
men ought in duty to reſt ſatisfied without the 
perſonal examination of thoſe phyſicians, on 
whoſe teſtimony they were to found conſe- _ 


quenees of the utmoſt importance. They would, 


no doubt, all feel it neceſſary to act with every 
poſſible delicacy in the courſe. of their proceed- 
ings ; but, at the ſame time, if delicacy and 
their duty ſhould happen to claſh, * one n 
to be ſacrificed to the other, 

The queſtion was at laſt put, 67 enki * 
ne DR Ss LT, 


MO NDAY, Dzcxrn sch. 


is of oy as Mr. Pitt came down, he informed 
the Houſe, that he wiſhed, previous to the order 
of 
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of the day being read, to ſtate to them a few mo- 
tions which he intended to ſubmit to their conſi- 
deration, which being agreed to by the Houſe, 
he proceeded by acquainting them that it was 
his wiſh- and moſt earneſt deſire, to collect by 
every poſſible means ſuch evidence, and procure 
ſuch information on the preſent melancholy ſi- 
tuation of our Sovereign, as would enable them 
to determine upon thoſe meaſures which ſeemed 
moſt prudent in this critical and very ſolemn 
buſineſs. . He was a friend to every mode that 
honourable Houſe could ſuggeſt, and adopt in ſo 
momentous an undertaking as the preſent. He 
informed-them, that for the purpole of receiving 
the moſt ſatisfactory and ſubſtantial opinion re- 
ſpecting bis Majeſty's. preſent indiſpoſition, two 
more ' phyficians of eminence and ability were 
called in; one of whom was peculiarly ſkilled in 
the treatment of caſes fimilar to that under which 
his Majeſty laboured. He truſted the motions, 
he was now about to make, would be the means 
of enabling them to come to a ſpeedy detertmina» 
tion on the ſubject, as by the propoſed plan, the 
ſenſe of the Houſe would ſhortly be known, and 
the buſineſs no longer procraſtinated. He alſo 
mentioned, it was his intention to move for 
ſeparate Committee to ſearch for precedents, 
that every advantage ſhould be taken of the 
time; he therefore ſhould move for this laſt 
Committee to proceed, and report their enqui 

- ries 


[ 24 ] 
ries ſo ſoon as the firſt Committee finiſhed their 
examination of the phyſicians. | 
Mr. Vyxex ſeemed not to underſtand i in 5 | 
manner the ſenſe of the Houſe could be col- 
lected. 

Mr. Pirr in * informed him, chat the 
Committee of the Houle to examine the phyfi- 
cians, touching his Majeſty's indiſpofition, would 
of courſe report the ſame to the Houſe. 

Mr. Pow1s was of opinion, that if both Houſes 
would agree to appoint a joint Committee, it might 
be productive of great ndrantage—=bur he relin- 
quiſhed the idea as ſoon as 

Mr. Pitt acquainted him, that ſuch a meaſire 
would only tend to cauſe a longer delay in the 
proceedings of the Houſe. He alſo gave it as 
his opinion, that it might not be very eaſy or ex · 
peditious to prevail upon the Houſe of Lords to 


_ appoint a Committee of their Houſe ; and was 


even ſuch a meaſure as the Hon, Gentleman 
hinted at, to take place, there is no knowing (ſaid 
Mr. Pitt) what obſtructions and delays might oc- 
cur afterwards. He wiſhed to guard againſt any 
future event, that might in the ſmalleſt degree 
operate againſt the rights and privileges of the 
Houſe he had the honour of being a Member of. 
He conceived it to be a matter of the higheſt 


importance to protect and preſerve the ancient 


prerogatives- of that Houſe, and was againſt in- 
troducing 
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troducing apy new, meaſyre,, that would claſh i in 
the moſt remote manner with both Houſes. ek 
Mx. FazpE Rick MonTaGus perfectly coin- 

cided i in opinion with Mr. Pitt, and was of opi- 
nion, that ſuch a Committee as he propoſed now 
to the Houſe, was a ſure mode of gaining every 
intelligence that might, at this juncture of time, 
be neceſſary. 4 

Mr. Bunxs alſo agreed with Mr. Pitt, and 
ſeemed highly pleaſed with the proſpect that ap- 
peared, in conſequence of that Gentleman's (r. 
Pitt's) motions, in being able to come to a ſpeedy 
and conclufiye determination on the /preſent 
ſolemn, occaſion, }þ & -, 

Mr. Piri then 6 and — ert 

«© That the Houſe do appoint a Commits, 
conſiſting, of Twenty-one Members, to examine the 
Phy ficians appointed to attend on his Majeſty, 
touching his preſent melancholy indiſpoſition, 
and to report the ſame.” 

„ 'That this Committee do immediately. {at 
froe o'clock} meet in the Speaker's Chamber, and 
continue their examination from time to time, 
notwithſtanding any adjournment « of this Houſe: 
| five members to be a quorum.” 
„That no member of this Houſe be preſent 
at «th examination of the Ehyficians, unleſs he 
b e to the Committee.“ 

hat this Houſe do now adjourn to Wel. | 
neſday next,” | . | 
IF 4 5 Each 


K 8 3 
Each motion being put ſeparately, they were 


carried nem. CON. 


Mr. Pitt then read the names of ſuch Mem- 
bers as he propoſed for the Committee, who were 
ſeparately called over by the Speaker as follow : 


The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 
Lord North. 
W. W. Grenville, Eſq. 
Rt. Hon. Charles Fox. 
John Rolle, Eſq. © 
Fred. Montague, Eſq. 
The Attorney General. 
Robert Vyner, Eſq. 
Rt. Hon. H. Dundas. 
Thomas Powys, Eſq. 


WEDNESDAY, 


The Lord Advocate of 
Scotland. 

R. B. Sheridan, Eſq. 
William Huſſey, Eſq. 
Marquis of Graham. 
Lord Belgrave, 
Sir Grey Cooper. — 
W. Wilberforce, Eſq. 


Rt. Hon. P. C. Wynd- 


ham. 
Philip Yorke, Eſq. 


Lord Gower. 


Dzczxzxes10, 1588. 


Soon after the Speaker had taken the Chair, 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt came to the Bar with the 


Report of the Committee, / appointed to exa- 
“% mine the Phyficians who have attended his 
« Majeſty, touching the ſtate of his health, and 
„ to report ſuch Examination to the Houſe.” 
Being ordered to bring it up, he laid it on the 
table accordingly. | 


REPORT. 


C. 


"% 


e 
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The Committee appointed 16 examine the Phyſicians 
who have attended His Majefly during bis Illneſs, 
touching the preſent State of His Majeſty's Health, 
and to report ſuch Examination n. to the. 
Houſe : | 


AVE, purluant to the Order of 3 1 
mine the (aid Phyſicians ; which Examination is as follows: 


Dr, RICHARD WARREN 
called in and examined, 


WHETHER, in his opinion, the ſtate of bis Majeſty's health is, 
or is not, ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable, either of "I | 
to Parliament, or of attending to public buſineſs ? | 

His Majeſty's ſtate of health is ſuch as to render him GENE of 
coming to Parliament, or attending public buſineſs. | 

What hopes bas Dr. Warren of his Majeſty's recovery ? 

The hopes of his Majeſty's recovery muſt depend on the proba · 
bility of cure; and that can only be judged of by what has hap- 
pened to others in ſimilar caſes; and, gs the majority of others 
have recovered, there is a probability that his W may recover 
likewiſe. | 

Can Dr. Watren form any judgment, or 8 conjeQture, of 
the time which his Majeſty's illneſs is likely to laſt No. 

What degree of experience has Dr. Warren bad of the particular 
ſpecies of diſorder with which his Majeſty is afflited ? Y 

In the courſe of 27 or 28 years practice I have ſeen many per- 
ſons diſordered in a manner ſimilar to that of his Majeſty ; ſome havs 
ſoon recovered under my ſole care; when that has not happened, 
I have always called in the perſons who make this branch of medi- 
eine their particular ſtudy, and have ſometimes attended in con- 
Junction with them, but have oftener left the patients to their care, 
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and have afterwards attended in 1 only, and in many ea. 
ſes not at all. 

Whether, when Dr. Warren ſpeaks of er in Gmilar caſes to 
that of bis Majeſty, he means to include all the different ſpecies 
of the diſorder, or to confive himſelf to that particular uw with 
which his Majeſty is aflited ? 

I do not mean to confine myſelf to that particular ſpecies with 
which his Majeſty is afflifted, but to include all the different ſpe- 
cies of the diſorder, 

Can Dr. Warren fate how many particular ſpeciey there are of 
this diſorder No. 

Can he ſtate any diſtioft ſpecies of the diſorder ? 

Yes ; though the immediate cauſes of this diſorder cannot be 
_ aſcertained, yet ſome of the remote ones are well known. —Injuries 
received from blows or fall —iudden aſſections of the mind—the ef - 
felt of fevey. Beſidęs there are ſevetal internal cauſes of this diſ- 
order ; namely, Ca Wa indurations, and ill- OUS - the 
parts, 

Whether this diſorder may not ſometimes exiſt, when it can- 
not be referred to any of thoſe cauſes which Dr. Warren has ſpeci- 
hed In —Yc, 1 | 

Is his Majeſty's diſorder, in your opinion, referable to any of the 
cauſerenumerated by you, or can you aſſign any known cauſe to 
which, in your judgmeny, it is referable ? | 

I cannot aſſign his Majeſty's malady to any cauſe whatever, as T 
have not data ſufficient to ground an anſwer upon. 

In this ſpecies of the diſorder, which are not referable to any af. 
fignable cauſe, is the probability qf cure greater or leſs than the pra» 
bability eſtimated on all the ſpecies taken together? 

I cannot tell, 

Can Dr. Warren ſtate what the comparatiye probgbilcy is, i in each 
of the cauſes which he has aſſigned ? | 

The diſorder procegdiog from external Injuries, och as blows, is 
frequently cured if medicine be expeditiouſly applied.—When the 
malady” ariſes from ſudden »F<Ctions of the mind, it is very fre- 
quently cured, When from the eſſect of fever, it is oftener cured 
than when from any other caufe, 


When the malady proceeds from the internal cauſes mentioned 
# hove, no good can be dong by medicine, | | 


— 
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Can Dr. Warren ſtate what proportion, of 615 whole 2 of 


' perſons, afllicted with this malady, have been fo, owing to each of 


the cauſes he has enumerated, and what proportion, where it can 
be referred to no aſſignable 3 E * 


I cannot ſtate any preciſe. proportion ; bur, out of a great, num RJ 
ber, there are very few caſes where it is 8 to aſcertain that it 
proceeds from any aſſignable cauſe, | 


Is there any one of the particular cauſes enumerated, to which 
Dr. Warren can ſay, that the diſorder with which his 272 0 is 
afflicted is not to be referred ?. — 1 

I do not think his Majeſty's diſorder appears to . from Fore 
one of the cauſes enumerated by me. 

Can Dr, Warren {ay with certainty, whether bis Majeſty's / diſ . 


order may, or may not, have proceeded from injury by 9 


falls) l cannot, 
Can De. Warren fay with ier, whother his Majeſty's dif. 


ner may, or may not, have proceeded from ſudden affections of 


the mind I cannot. 


Can Dr. Warren ſay with certainty, whether his Mojefy's dif- 


order may, or may not, have been the effe& of fever ? 4460 
| I can ſay with certainty it has not. "IEEE 


Can Dr. Warren ſay with certainty, whether his Mee. diſ- 
order may, or may not, have proceeded from any 2 the We" 
ſes he has mentioned l can 

Whether, in thoſe ſpecies of the diſorder 21 5 e be * 
ferred to any aſſignable cauſe, the probability of cure may not be vg- 
rious in different caſes,according to the ſymptoms of the partigular 
caſe, or the apparent degree of the diſorder ? 


I thiok not, unleſs, Ggns of convaleſcence are coming an. & 125 


Whether the knowledge of the e is of ee | 


warde promoting the cure? N ' 
ln many caſes I think it is, but ſometimes. not. | As bt % 


* Whether, in his Majeſty's diſorder, Dr. Warren 5 any preſent 


ſigus of convaleſcence . INo. 

Whether every cure, in the ſame perſon, of a diſorder which has 
"raturned,. is included in the calcula:i ions of the whole, amber of 
_ cures ? 

I cooſider every caſe that comes as n new caſs, and have ine 


cluded them in tha calculation; bus I believe that W * 


the majority ill are cured, 
ang Co Whnther, 


Ta 1 | 
Whether, of thoſe perſons whoſe diſorder cannot be referred to 
- oy afſignable cauſe, the greater numbers have, or have not, been 
ured ? 
I cannot anſwer that with acciiracy, 

Has the greater number of men, that have been afflified with 
this diforder, recovered ) Ys. 
Has the greater number of perſons recovered, whoſe diſorder 
has laſted, without ſigns of convaleſcence, as long as that of his 
Majefly has already done Ve.. [Wichdrew, 7 


sn GEORGE BAKER 
| called in and examined. a 


Whether, in your opinion, the ſtate of his Msjefty's bealch is 
or is not, ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable, either of comin coming 
to Parliament, or of attending to public buſineſs ? 

I think that the ſtate of His Majeſty's health is ſuch as renders 
him incapable of coming to Parliament, * doing any other public 

buſineſs. 

' © What hopes has Bir George Baker of his Majeſty's recovery? 

I hope that his Majeſty will recover, becauſe I thiok it ES, 
My own experience, and the experience of other phyſicians, lead 
me to think that his Majeſty's diſorder is curable. © 
Cin bir George Baker form any judgment, or probable conjec- 
ture, of the time which his Majeſty's illneſs is likely to laſt? ; 

I can form no judgment or con jecture as to the probable duration 
of his Majeſty's diſorder. | 

What degree of experience has Sir George Baker had of the par- 
ticular ſpecies of diſorder with which his Majeſty is afflited ? 

_ I was formerly a pupil of Dr. Batty's, who attended an hoſpital, 
"where Thad an opportunity of ſeeing many inftances of this diſorder, 
I have likewiſe had private patients, from time to time, under that 
. diſorder ; but whenever the diſorder has been of ſome continuance, 
1 have defired the aſſiſtance of phyſicians who particularly attended 
perſons ſo diſordered. 

Whether Sir George Baker founds his opinion, in his anſwer to 
the ſecond queſtion, vpon the particular ſymptoms of his Majeſty's 

caſe, or upon hig experience of the diſorder in general, or upon 
f ? 
© Dpon my eperience of the dilorder in genera!- 


* 
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Whether, in his Majeſty's diſorder, Sir George Baker ſees 6d 
preſent figns of convaleſcence ? 

I do not ſee any preſent ſigus of convaleſcence. 

Whether Sir men 
ar aumber of perſons, who have nnn 
have recovered ? 

Upon general experience, the greater part have recovered, | 

Whether every caſe, in the ſame perſon, of a diſorder which has 
returned, is included in the talculation of the whole" nnmbex of 
cures ? | 

I will not undertake to anſwer that queſtion. · 

Has the greater number of men that have been afflicted with this 
diſorder recovered .I think ſo, _ 

Has the grounr number of preſoes rcorered, whole at: 
has laſted, without figns of convaleſcence, as long as that of his 
Majeſty has already done ? | 

| Yes; I can anſwer that in the affirmative. 1 

Was Sir George Baker in attendance apos bis Majefty 0s his-gliy- 
fician, previous to his being afflicted with his preſent diſorder ? 

Ves. 

Wen in. George Rebar cnc add any nome, 0 m 
in his judgment, his Majeſty's preſent diſorder is'referable ? 

Lean aſſigu vo known cauſe in which his Majeſty's preſent diſor · 
der is referable, 

Was the attack of his Majeſty's diſorder ſudden, or gradol? 

Sudden. 

When did that attack take place ? | 

The firſt ſuſpicions I had of this diſorder, was in ae 
Wedneſday, the 22d of October laſt. 

Whether any fever, or other complaint, had preceded that ut» 
tack ? | 

There had been nnen but on that morn- 
ing bis Majeſty had no fever. | 

Whether, in caſes an 
very has been ſudden alſo ? 

My odſerrtons on this diſorder do not enable we t e ths 


queſtion, cn 


. * 


Cy | The 


| . | 
The Rev, Dx. ppp ITN 


called in and examined. 


Whether, in his opinion, the ſtate of his e health is, or 
in not, ſuch as render his Majeſty incapable, either of coming to 
Parliament, or of attending to public buſineſs ? a 

He certaialy is not capable. 2; | 

What hopes has Dr, Willis of his Majeſty's recovery ? | 

I have great hopes of his Majeſty's recovery. If it were any other 
perſon but his Majeſty, 1 ſhould ſcarce entertain a doubt: When 
his Majeſty reflefts upon an illneſs of this kind, it may depreſs his 
ſpirits, and retard his cure more than a common perſon. \ 

Can Dr. Willis form any judgment, or probable conjefture, of 
the time which his Majeſty's illneſs is likely to laſt l cannot. 

What degree of experience has Dr. Willis had of the particular 
ſpecies of diſorder with which his Majeſiy is afllited ? 

A great deal, for 28 years ; I imagine I have never had leſs than 
30 patients every year of the time. 

Whether Dr. Willis foumds his opinion, in his anſwer to the ſe-- 
cond queſtion, upon the particular ſymptoms of his Majeſty's caſe, 
or upon his experience of the diſorder in general, or upon both ? 

Upon both, ' 

Whether, in his Majeſty's diſorder, Dr. Willis five any preſone 
ſigns of coovaleſcence ? 

I cannot ſay that I do ; at the ſame Rt a pattartads: 
ing towards it, as the irritation has in a great meaſure ſubſided, 
which muſt precede convaleſcence, or any oy ras of it, It muſt 
come on very gradually, 

Whether Dr, Willis learns from e that the greater 
number of perſons, who have been afflicted + noon tow "+ 
have recovered ? 

A very great majority; I do — hould ſpeak Falſe; if I 
| aid nine out of ten, of thoſe that have been put under my care, 
within three months after they had begun to be afflicted with the 
diſorder, ' 

Whether every cure in the ſame perſon, of a diſotder which has 
returned, is included in the calculation of the whole number of 
cures ? 

If a perſon has been twice brought under my care, and twice cured, 
1 recþon two cures, as I ſhould of a forge. 
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2 the greater number of men, that have been aflifted with ths 
Z — recovered ? by. 

I never calculated that ; I did not think there was any difference 
between the two ſcxes as to the facility of cure. 

What ſtate of his patients does he conſider as a cure? 

Their beiog able to take upon themſelves the conduct of their 
own affairs, and do the ſame nm eee. were uſed _ before 
they fell ill. 

What is the ſhorteſt ſpace of time within which, in his experience, 
were perſons, affected as his Majeſty'is, reſtored to health? 

Six weebs or tuo months, is the ſhorteſt, I believe. 

Does Dr. Willis ſee any thing in his Majeſty's cafe, which enables 
him to pronounce that his Majeſty may not be reſtored to health 
within that compaſs of time from the commencement of his attend- 
ance on his Majeſty ? 

I do not ſee any thing to enable me to pronounce that he may not. 

Does Dr. Willis ſee any thing in his Majeſty's caſe, which 
enables him to pronounce that his Majeſty will be reſtored to 
health within chat ſpace of time 

I cannot preſume to ſay that he will, 

What has been the longeſt ſpace of time in which the diſorder / 
has laſted, in the caſe of ſuch patients as have been brought to him 
within three months from the beginning of the Anas and as have. 
recovered ? wh | 

A year and a half, I believe, has been the bogen of ſuch patients 
as have been brought to me; and few have been ſo long, 

What is the moſt ordinary ſpace of time he has found ur he 
for the cure of ſuch patients ? 

I ſhould think five or fix months, as near as I can calculate. 

© How long has Dr. Willis attended his ws ? - 

Since Friday morning laſt. 

Whether, from your own obſervation, or from the ne 
which have been communicated to you, you can affign any known 
cauſe to which, in your judgment, its any” ; diſorder bs _ 
able 5 
From my own experience with regard to his Majeſty; I cannot toy 
any thing ; but from a very particular detail of his mode aud man - 
ner of life for twenty-ſeven years, I do imagine, that weighty" bu- 
fines, ſevere 1 aud too great nnen 1 eber 

C4 have 
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have been too much for his conſtitution. It is very early to give 
an opinjon, and I may be miſtaken ; but I am the more inclined to 
think myſelf right, becauſe the wedicine that has been given 
his Majeſty ever fince Sunday morning, and was intended to meet 
and eounteract thoſe cauſes, has had as much eſſect as I could wift; 
and his Majeſty has certainly been gradually better from the firſt 
ſix hours of his taking it. 

Whether you have reaſon to believe, that the circumſtances you 
have enumerated, are frequently cauſes of this diſorder ? 

I believe they are very frequently. 

When the diſorder has ariſen from ſuch cauſes, u ve you frequent- 
iy known it cured ? 

Very frequently, 

Have the greater number of thoſe caſes been cured or not ? 

Certainly, I believe they are more eafily to be cured, than where 
the diſorder proceeds. from exceſſive drinking, or other ny 
rance, or ſome other cauſes, [ Withdrew. 5 


Da. THOMAS GISBORNE 
called in and examined, © 


Whether, in his opinion, the ſtate of his Majeſty's health is, or is 
not, ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable of coming to Parliament, 
or of attending to public buſineſs ? 

I think he is abſolutely incapable. 

What hopes has Dr. Giſborne of his Majeſty' recovery? 

I think there are hopes, 

Can Dr. Giſborne form any judgment, or probable conjecture, of 
the time which bis Majeſty's illneſs is likely to laſt ? 

I thiok that is impoſſible. 

What degree of experience has Dr. Giſborne had of the particulac 
ſpecies of diſorder with which bis Majefly is afflited ? 

Not much particular experience, 1 have ſeen perſons affected in 
the ſame way, even to a greater degree, who have recovered, _ 

Whether Dr. Giſborne founds his opinion, in his anſwer to the 
ſecond queſtion, upon the particular ſymptoms of his Majeſty's 
caſe, or upon his experience of the diſorder jn general, or upon 
both Upon both. 

Whether, in his Majeſty's diſorder, Dr. Giſborne ſees any pre- 
ſent ſigns of con valeſcence 


1 N 1 think 


1 a5 ] 
I think that can hardly be ſaid. _ 
Whether Dr, Giſborne can Fee cxuſe w whicky bs 
his a. his fn, ß ; 
No. { Withdrew, 


Dx. ANTHONY ADDINGTON 
Called in and examined; | 


Whether, in your opinion, the fate of his Majeſty's health is, 
or is not, ſuch as to render his Majeſty incapable, either of coming 
to Parliament, or of attending to public buſineſs ? 

I think he is incapable, at leaſt he was when I ſaw his Majety 
haſt ; it was about a week ago. | 

What hopes has Dr. Addington of his Majeſty's recovery : 

I think there are very good grounds of hope, 

Can Dr. Addington form any judgment, or probable conjeQure, 
of the time which his Majcfty's illnefs is likely to laſt ? 

It is a very hard | matter to form any certain judgment, or con- 
jecture. 

What degree of experience has Dr. Addiagton had of the par- 
ticular ſpecies of diſorder with which his Majefty is afflifted ? 

I had patients in a houſe that I built at Readipg, five years ante- 
cedent to the year 1754, when I cameto London. 

Do you found your opinion, in your anſwer to the ſecond queſ- 
tion, upon the particular ſymptoms of his Majeſty's caſe, or upos 
your experience of the diſorder in general, or upon both ? 

I think there is ſome reaſon to found it upon ſymptoms, as welf 
as experience, Though I have ſeen his Majeſty very unquiet, it 
did not at iſe to that degree of inquietude which denoted a diſeaſe 
that would be of very long duration. I thought there was fome- 
thing in the very habit of body, as well as in his Majeſty's com- 
plexion, and in what had been his way of life, that was very fa- 

vourable to a cure. Where there is not a very great exertion 


of body or mind, perſons who have lived in the way his Majefty 


has done, are very rarely liable to this illneſs. From the account 
1 had from my brethren, who had the honour to attend his Maje- 
ty, I had very great expectations that it would end happily, from 
this circumflance, that it had not for its forerunner that melancholy 
which uſually precedes a tedious illneſs of this fort, I never Knew 


— 
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an inſtance of an illneſs, that, under proper care, ran to any 
bent length, which had not been fo preceded, As for experience, 
I have vifired a conſiderable number of patients in that diſeaſe, in 
and round Reading. Finding they could not be taken ſo much care 
of as they ought to be in their own houſes, and that I might 
be as little interrupted as poſſible in the pratlice of the other branches 
of my profeſſion, I built a houſe eontiguous to my own for the re- 
ception of ſuch patients. I vitied them there conſtantly every day. 
T had from eight to ten patients there uſually at a time, During 
that time two patients were admitted, who were reaſonably deemed 
10 be jocurable at the time of their coming, and for years. before. 
During the charge of my patients, for five years together, at that 
houſe, I never had more than two other patients that were not cured 
within the year, and continued well, as far as | knew, Some reco- 
vered in much ſhorter time; and I had ſeveral that were not quite 
well within a quarter of a year. If any of thoſe perſons had re- 
lapſed, I believe, from the partial opinion of their families, I 
Gould have heard of it. Where there is a relapſe, I ſhould not call 
i a perfect cure. 

What ſtate of the patients did Dr, Addington conſider as a cure? 

When the patient was able to do every thing that a man in 
health does. 

What were the particular circumſtances of the two patients before 
mentioned by Dr, Addington, which occaſioned their being deemed 
incurable ? 

One of thoſe perſons had been for many years under the care of 
© very ſkilful phyſician, in an houſe for the reception of patients un- 
der this dilorder. It was a caſe that was different from all others 
with which I have been acquainted, both in the cauſe, and in the ' 
circumſtances. which preceded and attended it, The other was a 
patient who, I believe, had been ill very many years ; ſhe had been 
for ſome time under the care of an eminent phyſician, who wiſhed 
her to be put into a houſe, where ſhe might be taken care of for life, 
the Was atrabilious in the higheſt degree, and died, from the ef- 
| E * Say diſorder, in about a week. 

her the majority of the patients under your care were-men 
or women ?—— think nearly equal. 

Whether Dr. Addington profeſſed to take, and did in fact take, 
all patients that were offered him ? 

I had 


E 

I had not always room. Lexcluded none on account of the narune 
of the diſorder. ED 

What has been Dr. Addingion's attendance on his Majeſy? E 

I ſaw his Majefty for three days ſucceſſively, and for twice each. 
day for a conſiderable time. 

Whether, during the time of that attendance, he obſerved ang 
ſigns of convaleſcence in his Majeſty ?——No, _ 

Whether, from your own obſervation, or from the. particulars 
which have been communicated to you, you can afſign any Known 
cauſe to which, in your judgment, his Majeſty's diſorder u re- ; 
fecable? | 

I cannot pretend to ſay what the cauſe was, either from what 1 in 
or what was communicated to me. I do not chuſe to hazard à con - 
jecture. [Withdrew. 


Stix LUCAS PEPYS 


called in, and examined, | 


"Whether, in your opinion, the ſtate of his Majeſty's health is Tuck © 
as to render his Majeſty incapable, either of coming to Parliament 
or of attending to public buſineſs ? | 

The ſtate of his Majeſty's health certainly is ſuch as te render him 
incapable of coming to Parliament, or attending to public buſineſs. 

What hopes has Sir Lucas Pepys of his Majeſty's recovery? 

I have the ſame hopes of his Majeſty's recovery as I ſhould have if 
he were labouring under any other diſeaſe, of which I knew the ma- 
jority labouring under it did recover. That the majority do recover, 
Jam ſatisfied from my own experience, and from the aſſurance of a 
perſon who has moſt experience in caſes of this ſort. ; 

Can Sir Lucas Pepys form any judgment, or probable conJefturs, ; 
of the time which his Majeſty's illneſs is likely rolaſt? ? 

It is impoſſible to form any conjeQure on that ſubſect. 

What degree of experience has Sir Lucas Pepys had of the pavti- 
cular ſpecies of diſorder with which his Majefty is aflifted ? 

I have occaſionally ſeen ſeveral perſons under that diſorder, ſome- 
times alone, but more frequently with thoſe whoſe e leads 
them more particularly to attend to it. 

Wherher, in his Majeſty's diſorder, Sir Lucas Pepys fees any pres) | 
- ſent ſigns of eonvaleſcence ? © 

His Majeſty is more quiet than be hat been; but there are no pre- 
ſent ſigns of immediate conyaleſcence, | Are 
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Are there «ny actual ſymproms at preſent, which lead Sir Lues 
- Pepys to entertain more favorable hopes of his 'Majeſty' recovery, 
than he has bitherto had during his attendance? 

I chink there are very material ſymptoms, as his Majeſty's ge · 
neral ſlate of health is certainly much better than it was, 

Is the amendment that has taken place, only in his Majeſty's ge- 
poral fats of healthy or is here any abatement of his particular diſ - 
order ? 

From his Majefty's general fate of health being beiter, his ſleep 
more quiet, his appetite is better, and he is more in his uſual Rate z 
all which circumſiances muſt previouſly occur before recovery j but 
theſe are only leading ſteps towards recovery—the diſorder ſtill re- 

bo mains ; it is difficult to ſay whether it is actually abated. 

; What does Sir Lucas Pepys mean by his Majeſty being more in 

| wis uſval ſtate ? 

| . More quiet, and in a leſs 8 ; 

| Whether is it Sir Lucas Pepys's opinion that there is, of 1 not, 
ud preſent any abatement of his Majeſty's diſorder ? 

I have anſwered it, by ſaying it is difficult ro ſay whether there 
is any actual abatement, and I wiſh to explain my meaniog in theſe 
words—The only way of explaining it is by analogy to ſome other 
complaint. In the caſtof a mortification, where the bark would moſt 
probably effeft a cure, I could not ſay, during ſeveral hours after 
its being taken, whether there. was, or was not, any abatement of 
the mortification : ſo, in the caſe of his Majeſty, I cannot ſay, whe- 
ther the return of general health has, or has not, yet produced any 
actual abatement of the particular diſorder ; but ſuch a return of 
general good health would lead me to be of opinion that an evident 
abatement might be expected. I can, however, ſay, that no actual 
evident abotement has yet taken place. 

When Sir Lucas Pepys, io his anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, ſtates 
that the majority of perſons labouring under the ſame diſorder with 
his Majeſty do recover, does he mean to include all the different ſpe- 
cies of the diſorder, or to confine himſelf to that particular ſpecies 
with which his Majeſty is affected 

I mean in that eſtimate to ſpeak of the diſorder generally, 1 
not ſpecially. 

Cen you aſſigu aby known cauſe to which, in your rauen. 
Majeſty's preſent diſorder is referable ? 
Ike ne evident, or aſſignable cauſe. 


Is 
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Is his Majeſty's a frequetit ſpecies of the diſorder? 
It is 8 frequent ſpecies of the diforder. - = A 
In this ſpecies do the majority recover 
Certaioly, in this ſpecies che majority do recover. 


Da. HENRY.REVEL REYNOLDS 
called in and examind. 
Whether, in your opinion, the ſtate of his Majeſty's health , 
or is not, ſuch as 10 render his Majeſty incapable either of coming 
to Parliament, or of attending to public buſiaeſs ? 
His Majeſty is certainly incapable of it. 
' What hopes has Dr. Reynolds of his Majeſty's recovery? 
I think there are well-founded hopes of his Majeſty's recovery. 
Can Dr, Reynolds form any judgment, or proba ble conjecture, 
of the time which his Majeſty's illneſs i is likely to laſt No. 
What degree of experience has Dr. Reynolds had of the parties: 
lar ſpecies of diſorder with which bisMajeſty is afflicted ? 
| I have been almoſt twenty years in buſineſs, aud in d6hombi of 
that time I have ſeen a great number under this diſorder, both ingly 
and together with others, 
Whether you found your opinion, in your e the ſecond 
gueſtion, upon the particular ſymptoms of his Majeſty's caſe, oc 
upon your experience of the diſorder in general, or upan boch? 
Rather upon general experience ; though I think there is nothing 
peculiar is hi * Majeſty's caſe _ forbids the emen 
poverye: rf 7” 
| Whether, in his Majeſty's diſorder, you ſee any ra . 
of convaleſcence ? 
do nor ſee any preſent ſigns of convaleſcence.; though 1 think 
his Mejefty's diiog quieter, and in a better 2 
e ine is a ſtep towards it. 
© "Whether Dr. Reynolds learns from experience, that the greater 
wamber of perſons afflicted with this diſorder ane 
The greater number, I think, have recovered. ' 3 
| , Dr, Reynolds apprehends, that in calculations foundal 
neral experience, every cure in the ſame perſon-is included ? 


A. 
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The * 4 fred Gif i into a Commiltee to ſearch 
"for Precedents. 


"Mr. Pitt ſaid, from the report which had been 
read to the Houle, they, were informed of the 
| melancholy and diſtreſſed ſituation in which his 
Majeſty was at this moment ; he ſhould vote 
againſt the printing of this report, whatever ſa- 
tisfaction it might afford the country at large, 
were it to be productive of delay; but he con- 
ceived this was not the caſe. At the ſame time 
the report afforded ſome conſolation, and hoped 
that his Majeſty would yet ſec happier days; but 
although this was the unanimous wiſh of the na- 
tion at large, yet he believed they muſt ill feel 
to what inconvenience the nation had already 
been ſubjected, from the length of time his Ma- 
jeſty had been indiſpoſed. It was their duty, he 
faid, though they ought to proceed with the moſt 
reſpectful and heartfelt regret for the neceſſity 
that came upon them, to loſe no time in taking 
thoſe intermediate ſteps that are requiſite for pre- 
ſerving the inter ſts and ſafety of the Kingdom; 
ſo that his Majeſty, when the happy moment of 
his recovery arrived, might have the ſatisfaction 
of ſceing that his people, whom he has long loved 
and protected, had ſuffered as little as poſſible. 
He ſaid, they would alſo feel this to be a point 
not touched the intereſts of the e 
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an enquiry which affected the intereſts of the 
people, and involved in it whatever was moſt im? 
portant in the fundamental principles of our free 
conſtitution : for this reaſon they ought to pro- 
ceed-with all the caution and deliberation that 
was confiſtent with the diſpatch of buſineſs ; they 
fhould be fully ſenſible of the weight and impor- 
tance of the ſubject, and have the fulleſt know - 
leage of the practice of their anceftors, and of the 
hiſtory of paſt ages on ſimilar occaſions. All this 
ought to be done before they proceeded to buſi- 
neſs. He in the mean time thought it would be 
proper to ſearch for precedents, and fee what 
line Parliament had obſerved on fimilar occaſions. 
This was a meaſure ſo natural and fit at the pre- 
ſent moment, that he ſhould take it for granted, 
no oppoſition would be made to it. On the one 
hand, as every enquiry was to be made, which 
was neceſſary for conducting their proceedings 
wich a proper degree of ſolemnity, and the fulleſt 
information, ſo on the other, no time was to be 
loſt in unneceſſary diſcuſſions. He hoped their 
enquiries might be made before the end of the 
week. Mr. Pitt concluded with moving“ that a 
Committee ſhould be appointed to ſearch for pre- 
cedents, and to lay before the Houſe, what pro- 
ceedings had been had, when the Royal autho- 
rity had been prevented or „ ſnreffupied by _— 
cy of EO" | 


«7 Mr. Fin 
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Mr. For toſe next, and ſaid it was their duty 
to loſe no time: the exigencies of the moment 
required that they ſhould proceed with the ut» 
moſt diſpatch, They were ſo preſſed in point 
of time, that he, for one, ſhould have diſpenſed 
with this motion, though he did not mean to op- 
poſe it. He conceived. there was not a fingle 
precedent that could bear in the preſent caſe, 

The ſituation of affairs at preſent, was differ- 
ent from what they had been in any inſtance that 
occurred in the hiſtory: of this country. An Heir 
Apparent of the Crown, arrived at full capacity, 
unexceptionable in every reſpect, and fit to exer- 
ciſe the ſovereign power. He ſaid, ſome per- 
| haps, might ſuſpect and think the account of the 
Privy Council reſpecting the ſtate of his Majeſty's - 
health was not authentic, and that this was the 
firſt time when a proper and ſatisfactory account 
had been given by the phyſicians, touching the 
preſent ſtate of his Majeſty, and ſhewing that he 
was incapable of performing the duties of his 
high Ration. He was fure it was material, that 
as little time ſhould be loſt as poſſible ; this was 
not a matter for the deliberation of the two 
Houſes. His Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales had as EXPRESS, 4s CLEAR, and a PERFECT 


RIGHT 0 exerciſe the ſovereign power of this 
kingdom for his Majeſty, during the time Provi- 
dence was pleaſed ro afflict him with this diſor- 
der, os he would have upon the DEMISE of the 

4 ; Kins., 
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King, He ſtated this as his opinion, which was 
founded in every analogy, and in every reaſoning, 
from the hiſtory and ſpirit of our .conſtitution,, 
With this opinion in his mind, Gentlemen,muſt. 
ſee he muſt think a ſhort ſpace of time was ſuffi. 
cient to ſearch; for precedents, + He ſaid the 
throne of this kingdom was not hereditary, ac . 
_ cording to the old exploded notions of indefea- 
fible right and dominion; and the preſent Royal 
Family, under whom this country had ſo much 
flouriſhed, were called to the throne of theſe 
kingdoms, and their authority and government 
ſupported, ſubject to certain limitations of Par- 
liament. He ſaid, all their proceedings aud mea · 
ſures ought to carry the idea of ſolemnity, and 
of deliberation, in ſo far as theſe were conſiſtent 
with diſpatch, He took it for granted, in ſearch- 
ing for precedents, they would ſhew the Houſe 
fuliy what had been the conduct of Parliament, 
in caſes that had any fimilarity to the preſent. 
With reſpect to the report of the Phyſicians 
touching the preſent Nate of his Majeſty's health, 
he thought three things might be collected from 
that report: iſt, That his Majeſty was at preſent 
completely incapable of executing the office of 
a King. adly, That there was a great probabi- 
lity he would recover, and be again fit to govern. | 
this-country, And that, 3dly, With reſpect to 
the time of his recovery, his Phyſicians could 


give them no information whatever. This he 
: D | thought 
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thought was a fair repreſentation of the report : 
he ſaid he ſhould trouble the Houſe no farther 
on this buſineſs; he had taken this opportunity 
of expreſſing his ſentiments, upon this ſubject, 

which were agreeable to the ſentiments of many 
other gentlemen. 

Mr. Pin roſe and obſerved, that the Right 
Honourable Gentleman did not object to the en- 
2351 into precedents; whatever fault he had 

ound with ſome of the Right Honourable Gen- 

tleman's meaſures, he had always entertained the 
higheſt opinion of his diſcernment and abilities 
on conſtitutional queſtions, and of his extenfive 
knowledge of the hiſtory and laws of his coun- 
try; but what the Right Hon. Gentleman had 
ſaid on this great conſtitutional point, was TREASON 
to the conſtitution, and a direct infringement of one 
of the moſt important rights of Parliament,— 
This buſineſs certainly required the moſt mature 
deliberation ; and from what had now been ſaid, 
there was an additional reaſon to ſearch for pre- 
cedents, and to know what the conſtitution was. 
They could not reaſon ſo well on this point, with- 
out ſeeing what had been the conduct and deli- 
berate opinion of Parliament. The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman conceived there was no ne- 
ceſſity to ſearch for precedents, and that the claim 
which the Prince of Wales had to the office of 
Sole Regent, ſuperſeded all deliberation. Mr. 


Pitt ſaid, the * of right. and diſcretion 
were 
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were perfectly different, and wiſhed them to be 
kept ſeparate, He begged leave directly to con- 
tradict the doctrine which had been advanced by 
the Right Honourable Gentleman; he contend. ' 
ed, that unleſs the two Houſes were defirous to 


veſt the Prince of Wales with the whole, or with 


ty's illneſs, in point of firi# right, his Royal 
Highneſs had no other right to it than any other 
individual, as a truſt both for the Nation and the 
Sovereign; and the reſult of this Committee 
would be, to prove the truth of this aſſertion, 


any part of the royal authority, during his Majeſ- 


This queſtion was not to be diſcuſſed without the | 


fulleſt and, moſt ſolemn enquiry into the practice 
of our anceſtors, and of the hiſtory of paſt ages, 


compared with the genius of our conſtitution, 


which would be found wiſe and juſt. Let it not 
be ſaid this was done with a view to delay—let ' 
every man in this Houſe, let every man in the 
Nation, attend to what has paſſed this day. If 


any thing can be more important than the 1 inte- 


reſt of our Sovereign, it is the intereſts of the na- 


tion, the intereſts of the conſtitution, and to pre- 
vent an annihilation of the Powers and facred 
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rights of Parliament. 

Mr. Fox roſe and explained, He ſaid, he aid 
not believe the Right Honourable Gentleman 
had miſunderſtood him, He was not an ad- 


vocate for divine indefeaſible right. It was a 


right of Parliament undoubtedly, as conſiſting of 
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King, Lords, and Commons, to make any altera- 
tion in the ſtate of the government and laws of 
this country. He ſaid he was not ſpeaking trea- 
ſon in advancing this propoſition ; it would be 
treaſon to ſay the contrary; for two Houſes of 
Parliament could make no law whatever. If he 
declared that the two Houſes could make a law, 
his Majeſty” s Attorney-General would do his 
duty, in proſecuting him, and he ſhould in- 
cur all the penalties of a premunire. The two 
Houſes of Parliament had no right to make a 
law, and conſequently, had no power to name, ap- 
point, elect, or to limit or regulate the executive 
government of the country. He ſaid, he would 
repeat his treaſonable language, It was his opi- 
nion, that on the civil death of the King, whe- 
ther it be for a time, or unlimited, the Heir Ap- 
parent had a right, in the name of the King, to 
adminiſter for him ; the Right Honourable Gen- - 
tleman, faid Mr. Fox, ſpeaks of a Parliament— 
Are we a Parliament at this moment? I have 
heard of conventions which have been uſeful, 
which.have been glorious, and to whom we owe | 
every thing that is moſt valuable, I know of no 
Parliament that is not held under a King, or by 
the commiſſion of a King, We are not a Parlia- 
ment till the third branch of the legiſlature is re- 
ſtored, which at preſent is wanting ; till then 
we can do nothing that has the force of law. 
The Houſe of Lords and Commons had a right 
ca 
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to do one thing. to teſtore the third branch of the 
legiſtature, and that by appointing the Prince of 
Wales for the purpoſe, He'did not ſay the two 
Houſes ſhould take advantage of the calamity 
that had happened. The two Houſes had no 
right to arrogate to themſelyes any ſhare of the 
executive government of this country. 

Mr. Pitt replied, and ſaid, when the third 
branch of the legiſlature was defective by fick- 
neſs, it only remained with the other two branch». 
es of the legiſlature to ſtep in, and to ſupply that , 
defect, in a manner that was moſt for the intereſt 
of the nation. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, he agreed with the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentlemen, that this was a queſtion of 
importance; but if ever there was a time for mo» 
deration, and a government of che paſſions, it was 
the preſent ; they were reduced to the:moſt hu- 
miliating of all circumſtances, by the indiſpoſi- 
tion of his Majeſty, In ſuch a caſe, they ought 
to uſe the capacity Providence had given them 
with coolneſs and moderation, in guiding their 
counſels. [Although Mr. Burke recommended 
coolneſs to others, he was uncommonly warm 
himſelf.] He repreſented Mr. Pitt as one'of the 
Prince of Wales's competitors, and was called to 
order, but explained his meaning. He ſaid Mr. Pitt 
had contended, that the Prince had no better 


right to the ſole Office of Regent than any other 
man in the kingdom, and to advance the cantra- 
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ry was high treaſon: and therefore Mr. Pitt, 

or any other man, might become a competitor, 

according to this view of the matter. 

Mr. Pitt replied, and ſaid, as far as his recol- 
lection went, he had not uſed a ſingle word which 
he conceived to be improper. He ſaid he was 

determined to adhere firmly to this opinion, 
which he had not taken up inconſiderately, but 

upon the fulleſt and moſt mature deliberation. 

He accuſed Mr, Burke of indecency, in making 

him a competitor with the Prince of Wales, He 

ſaid, Mr. Somers had long ago ſaid to the Houle, 
that no man could exerciſe the Royal Authority, 
but by the diſcretion of the Lords and Commons 
of England, and yet no man had accuſed him of 

being a competitor with William III. 

The queſtion was then called for, when a Com- 
mittee of twenty one perſons were named by the 
Speaker, for the purpoſe of ſearching for prece- 
dents, who were the ſame as thoſe appointed to 
enquire into the ſtate of the King's health, ex- 
cept Mr. Fox and Lord North, for whom Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Welbore Ellis were ſubſtituted. 
After the Committee was appointed, 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, he thought the Committee might 

ſearch for precedents againſt Friday next, to which 

time he propoſed the Houſe ſhould adjourn ; and 
that on Tueſday or Friday, they ſhould be able 
to proceed to buſineſs, 


The Houſe adjourned, 
3 FRIDAY, 
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When the Speaker had ha the chair, tts 
Mr. Welbore Ellis appeared at the bar, with 
the Report of the Committee appointed © to 
* examine, ſearch for, and report precedents of 


« ſuch proceedings, as may have been had in caſe - 


« of the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Autho- 
te rity being prevented, or interrupted, by infan- 
ce cy, ſickneſs, infirmity, or otherwiſe, with a view 
« to provide for the ſame.” He was ordered to 
bring up the Report, the title of which being 
read, 

Mr. Chincatier Pitt moved, © That the ſaid 
« Report do lie on the table,” This having 
been agreed to, 

It was moved that the Report be printed. 

Mr, Pitt then obſerved, that - moſt proba- 
bly it would pee requidite to allow a conve- 
nient time for the Houſe to conſider the contents 
of the Report, and examine and weigh their ap- 
plication and force, before they came to any pro- 
ceeding upon it; Tueſday, therefore, he hoped, 
would be a day agreeable to the Houſe fot the 
Committee whom he had named to ſit; and with 
a view the better to enable gentlemen to make 
themſelves maſters of the contents of the Report, 
he took that opportunity of informing the Houſe, 
that all the precedents contained in the Report 
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were either taken from the Rolls of Parliament, 
the Statute Books of the Realm, or their own 
journals. A ſchedule * of the whole, with refer- 
ences, was annexed to the Report, which, at leaſt, 
po rig | : 5 


* The following are all the references to the Extrafts from the 
Rolls of Parliament, and other Papers, read at the Committee ap- 
pointed to examine and report Precedents of fuch Proceedings as may 

have been had in the caſe of the Perſonal Exerciſe of the Royal 
"Authority being prevented or interrupted by Infancy, Sickneſi, In- 
firmity, or otherwiſe, with a view to provide a Remedy for the 


Some; on Thurſday the 11th of December, 


47 5 6, Edw, III. Vol. ii. p. 52, Two firſt Paragraphs. 
K. II. Vol. iii. p. 5, Sec. 14 to 27, both incluſive; 
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32 H. VI. 
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Vol. iv. p. 109, 


Vol. iv. p. 201, 
Vol. v. p · 406, 
Vol. v. p. 40), 

499, 
Vol. iv. p. 326, 
Vol. iv- p. 336, 
Vol. v. p. 433, 


Vol. V. P- 435, 


Vol. v. P · 238, 


Vol. . p. 284, 
Vol. v. p. 253, 
Vol, v. p. 289, 
Vol. v. p. 321, 


Sec. 1, 11,12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
and 24 to 33, both incluſive. 
Sec. 15. 


Sec. 22. 

Sec. 22, 23, 24, and 30 to 40, 
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Sec. 30 to 39, both incluſive. 
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S hoped, might be ready for ſeparate delivery _ 
ſo early as the next morning, and ſuch gentle- 
men as had the books in their poſſeſſion, might 
thereby be enabled to refer to them immediate- 
ly, and proceed to an enquiry into the doctrines 
contained in that Report, without waiting for 
the delivery of the Rey COPY. 225 Pitt now 
moved, 

« That this Houſe will, on Tueſday next, re- 

« ſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole 
« Houſe, to take into conſideration the ſtate of 
ce the nation.“ 

The queſtion having been put from the chile, 

Mr. Fox remarked, that two particular purpoſes 
were his ſole motives for riſing on the preſent oc- 
caſion; and theſe, he felt it incumbent upon him 
to Ioſe no time in laying before the Houſe, the 
more eſpecially as they had reference to what 
had paſſed upon the ſubject that did then engage, 
and had for ſome days paſt engaged their moſt 

_ ſerious attention, The firſt purpoſe was what 

he never roſe for before, ſince he had been a 

Member of that Houſe. No Member was more 

indifferent to newſpaper paragraphs, reports, and 

repreſentations, than he was; he never ſcarcely 
looked into any of their accounts of what he ſaid 
in that Houſe, without finding ſome part of his 
ſpeech miſrepreſented, but he had thought it be- 
neath him to take any notice of it himſelf, truſt» 
ing, that if he had expreſſed himſelf clearly, the 

6 candour 
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. candour of that Houſe, and the recollection of 
_ thoſe who heard him, would do him juſtice.— 


What he roſe then to complain of, was a very 


different matter, There had, he ſaid, been re- 


preſentations, or miſrepreſentations, not in newſ- 
papers, not in pamphlets, not in coffee-houſes, 


but there had been miſrepreſentations of what he 
had ſaid in that Houſe on Wedneſday laſt, pub- 


licly made, before a public and auguſt aſſembly, 


by a grave perſon in high authority, and of dig- 


nified rank. He defired mankind to judge him 
and his opinions, from the ſenſe of thoſe opi- 
nions, and his meaning as explained at the time. 
The firſt point, from which he muſt exculpate 


himſelf, was, the ſuppoſition of having ſpoken 


from the authority of any Perſon whatever, much 


Heſs from the authority of his Royal Highneſs the 


Prince of Wales. He had ſpoken merely of him- 


ſelf, and delivered his opinion, as an individual 
Member of Parliament. In that private capaci- 


ty, and without the Prince of Wales's authority, 
he had freely delivered his opinion, and the opi- 


nion he had ſtated, and meant to ſtate, was, that 
from the moment the two Houſes of Parlia- 


ment declared the King unable to exerciſe the 
Royal Sovereignty, from that moment, a right 
to exerciſe-the Royal Authority attached to the 
Prince of Wales. But he muſt ſtate what that 


_ right was, that ſo attached; and he would truſt 


to the recollection of gentlemen, whether he had 


not ſo explained it, when he had laſt occaſion to 
ſpeak 


. 
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ſpeak upon the ſubjedt. A new term had been 


put into his mouth in another place, which he 
had not uſed ; ; it had been ſaid, that ke had de- 
clared, „the Prince of Wales had a right to aſ- 


% ſume the Royal Authority, upon the interrußp- 


ce tion of its perional exerciſe, in conſequence of 
« the King's illneſs and incapacity.” What he 
meant was this: he conceived the exerciſe of 
the Royal authority to be the right, under ſuch 
circumſtances, of the Prince of Wales ; but he 
had ſpoken of it as a right, and not the poſſeſſion; 
before the Prince couldexerciſe that right, he muſt 
appeal to the Court competent to decide, whether 
it belonged to him or not, or muſt wait till that 
Court, on the part of inſet, made ſuch declara- 
tion, That Court was compoſed of the two 
Houſes of Parliament, while they were fitting ; 
the Prince had the right, but the adjudication of 
that right belonged to the two Houſes. That 
Houſe could legiſlate and provide ſuch meaſures 
as it deemed adviſeable for the public intereſt ; 
when they individually gave their votes for ſuch 


perſons whom they thought moſt fit to repreſent 


them in Parliament, they made their election of 
their repreſentative ; but when they ſat in a Com- 
mittee above ſtairs, to try whether A. or B. was 
entitled to a ſeat as repreſentative of ſuch or ſuch 
a-borough, they ſat as judges, and their report 
was an adjudication of the right of A. or B. If 


gentlemen would recolle& his manner of treat- 


ing this ſubject, on the preceding day, they 
| would, 
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would, he hoped, in juſtice admit, that the 
meaning, which he had now explained, was 
preciſely that which his words, on a former 
occaſion, had then been calculated to con- 
vey; and that he neither talked of the uſurpa- 
tion of the two Houſes, nor ſuggeſted a fingle 
Idea to warrant the imputing to him any inten- 
tion of that ſort, or any thing like it, Let it be 
recollected where he was ſpeaking, and to whom 
he was addreſſing himſelf; to the Houſe of Com- 
mons; one of the conſtituent parts of the very 
Court that was to make the adjudication of the 
Prince's right. Let it be recollected likewiſe, 
whether the reſt of his argument, both in his 
ſpeech and his reply, did not go expreſſſy to the 
nature of the Prince's right, as he had now de- 
fined it, He had, in terms the moſt explicit and 
unequivocal, afferted it as his opinion, that when 
that and the other Houſe of Parliament declared 
his Majeſty incapable of exerciſing the Royal 
Authority, that was the preciſe period of time 
when the Prince's right attached, and when that 
Houſe ought not to delay in reftoring the Royal 
Authority. Had he not faid, that the ſame prin- 
ciples that made the Crown hereditary, made the 
executive power, and the government of the coun- 
try, hereditary likewife ? Upon that ground it was, 
that he had argued as he had done ; and this he 
conceived to be the nature of the Prince of 
Wales's right. Having thus explained his mean- 


ing, 
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ing, he was free to acknowledge, that more dif- 
ferences of opinion prevailed reſpecting the right 
of the Prince of Wales to exerciſe the Royal Au- 
thority, under the circumſtances fo often ſtated, 
than he could have expected; but much of that 
difference of opinion appeared to ariſe from ſome 
nice, logical, and legal diſtinctions, taken be- 
tween the terms right and claim; diſtinctions more 
equivocal in his mind, than ſolid and ſubſtantial, 
and which were reſted on arguments and 'princi- 
ples, which he confeſſed his underſtanding was 
too dull to comprehend. One idea which he had 
learnt was, that it was admitted that the Prince 
of Wales had an irreſiſtible claim, which the Par- 
liament could not reject or refuſe, whenever it was 
made, without forfeiting their duty to the Conſti- 
tution. To that idea, he, for one, had no ob- 
jection, becauſe he knew no difference between 
an irreſiſtible claim, and an inherent right. In 
another place, the right of the Prince of Wales 
had been deeply inveſtigated into, and that by 
enquirers, every way equal to the diſcuſfion, who 
all gave their ſanction and authority to his opi- 
nion. If the Prince of Wales had aſked his ad- 
vice how to proceed, he ſhould have told him, as 
Parliament was fitting, that he thought his Roy- 
al Highneſs might have ſent a meſſage to either 
Houſe, or to both Houſes of Parliament, ſtating * 
his claim, and calling upon them to decide upon 
it, But, as he had ſaid on a former day, His 
Royal 
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Royal Highneſs's forbearance was ſuch, that he 
would fend his claim to neither Houſe of Parlia- 
ment ; but would wait patiently, and with due. 
deference, being conſcious that the two Houſes . 
ought to find that claim, and reſtore the Royal 
Authority. | 

Mr. Fox declared, that he could not help 
thinking, that the conduct of his Royal High- 
neſs deſerved the commendation he had beſtow- 
ed on it, aud was entitled to univerſal applauſe, 
For his own part, he could aſſert, that he had en- 
tertained ſanguine hopes, that, in the adjuſtment 
of a buſineſs of ſo very delicate and important a 
nature, men of every deſeription would have con- 
curred in one leading and eſſential circumſtance, 
and have allowed, that let there exiſt what doubt 
there might of the Prince of Walcs's right to 
excerciſe the Royal Authority, under the preſent 
circumſtances of the country, there could be 
none of the propriety of inveſting him with the 
ſole adminiſtration of the government, and with 
the unlimited exerciſe. of all the Regal func- 
tions, powers, and prerogatives. He had not 
yet abandoned theſe hopes altogether, An ear- 
neſt defire to reſcue himſelf from the effect of 
miſrepreſentation, in a particular, reſpecting , 
which, he ſhould have been extremely ſorry to 
have been miſunderſtood, had induced him to 
riſe, for the purpoſe of addreſſing the Houſe ; 
and, upon this occaſion, it would prove difficult 
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to deſeribe the fervour of his wiſhes to render, if 
poſſible, by all the means in his power, the future 
proceedings of the Houſe leſs difficult than they. 
otherwiſe might become, The Right Honour- 


able Gentleman, he obſerved, had named an-carly 


day for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Com- 


mittee of the whole Houſe, to take into conſide- 


ration the State of the Nation; he did not mean 
by an early day, a day too early, , He had before 
declared, that after the authentication of the 


King's incapacity, the Houſe ought not to loſe 
any time in reſtoring the Royal Authority; but, 
ſarely, it could not prove a matter of indiffer- 


ence whether the Houſe ſhould or ſhould not be 
enabled to know what ſort of propoſition. it was 
that the Right Honourable Gentleman meant to- 
come forward with on Tueſday next, in order 
that they might turn it in their minds, and enter 


prepared to diſcuſs it, with ſome degree of xnow- 


ledge of its r and expediency, He wiſh-, 
ed the Right Honourable Gentleman not to re- 


guard him as hoſtile on the preſent occaſion. He 


knew it was ſo uſual for the Houſe to ſee the 


Right Honourable Gentleman and himſelf acting 


in an hoſtile point of view towards each other, 
that it was difficult to conſider them in any other 


light; but what he now ſuggeſted, was devoid of 


any party confideration whatever. If the Right 
HonourableGentlemandid not feel the propoſition, 


that he had * as he did, he could only lament, 
that 
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that he did not. Ie ſhould hope, however, ne: 
the Right Honourable Gentleman might, not 

think it unfit to give the Houſe ſome. et | 
outline of what he meant to ſtate tothe Commit. 
tee on Tueſday next, that gentlemen might not 
then be puzzled with the novetty of the propo- 
fition, and embarraſſed how to vote. He was 
inclined to hope, that, as to efſential points, the 


difference between the Right Honourable Gen- 


tleman' and himſelf was extremely minute; an 
advantage, therefore, would reſult from a com- 
munication-of the intended propofition ; the opi- 
nions of weighty men upon it might be aſcer- 
tained, and thence it might be ſeen whether ar- 
rangements might not be made to reconcile differ- 
ence on ſmall points, in order that the queſtion, 
whatever it might be, might not be carried by 2 
diviſion, or majority of the Houſe, but that it 
might be carried with perfect unanimity, What 
ſome conceived a right in the Prince of Wales, 
others might deem at the diſpoſal of the two 
Houſes of Parliament; but that was a differ- 
ence of opinion of no material import to the main 
conſideration. of the act they were to do, and 
which they muſt proceed to in ſome ſhape or 
other. When the thing itſelf was decided, it 
would remain to determine by what mode to no- 
tify it. He conceived, there could be but two 
AI methods ; one by a declaration, the other 
, by 
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His opinion was, to devhire his Royal High- 
neſs Regent, for the purpoſes of exerciſing all 
the Regal powers, in the ſame manner, and to 
the ſame extent, as they might have been exer- 
ciſed by his Majeſty, had his health been ſuch as 
to render him capable” of continuing to exerciſe 
the Royal Authority. That was his opinion, and 
the Houſe would ſee it was a plain, ſimple, in- 
telligible propoſition. If the Right Honburable 
Gentleman's propoſition came near bis, ſome- 
thing ought to be ſacrificed to unanimity, and 
he ſhould be ready to give up, on his part, in 
proportion as the Right Honourable Gentleman 
would expreſs the ſame willingneſs to accommo- 
date. Though it was abundantly more deſirable 
to carry a queſtion of ſuch infinite magnitude, 
by the univerſal and unanimous conſent of the 
Houſe, than by a majority, yet, if the Right 
Honourable Gentleman's opinion differed widely 
from his, ſo widely; that there was no chance of 
reconciling the one to the other, he ſhould be re- 
duced to the neceſſity of dividing, and thus diſ- 
covering which gained the majority, He de- 
clared heſ uld be willing to' ſacrifice” much 
or the purpoſe of giving occaſion to unanimity, 
becauſe he thought it above all things deſirable. 
In the great point there could be no difference 
” 1 7 They muſt all agree that it was, in 
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the firſt inſtance, their bufineſs to ſet up ſome- 


thing for the Regal Power; and who would they 


ſet up but the Prince of Wales, who certainly 
had the firſt intereſt in the welfare of the king- 
dom, his Majeſty alone excepted ? He urged the 
right of the Prince as an abſtra& point, and as 
ſuch, the ſtating it was, in his opinion, a power- 
ful argument. But what fignified differences 
upon abſtract points, where the ſubſtance was in- 
diſputable. In ſhort, all he wiſhed was, that the 
Houſe might know what they were to expect in 
that particular, and not come altogether uppre- 
pared to meet it, when the propoſition ſhould be 
regularly made. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt riſing next, begged. leave 
to remind the Houſe, that they had juſt received 
a yoluminous report from the Committee, ap- 
pointed to; ſearch for precedents, in order that 
gentlemen might have-every information before 
them, to guide their proceedings, under the pre- 


ſent arduous and ſingular fituation of the eoun- 


try, that the wiſdom of their anceſtors, the ſta- 
tutes of the Realm, and the records of Parlia- 
ment could afford; and he had moved to refet 
that report, together with the examination of 
his Majeſty's Phyſicians, to the Committee of the 
whole Houſe, who were to take the; ſtate of the 
Nation into their conſideration upon the enſuing 
Tueſday. In that Committee, the topics touch- 


ed on by the Right nn. Gentleman would 
4 | 4 neceſ- 


1 
neceſlatily undergo an ample diſcuſſion. In their 
laſt debate on the ſubjeR, there appeared to be a 
point at iſſue between the Right Honourable 
Gentleman and himſelf; and, from all that the 
Right Hondurable Gentleman had then bi aid, it 
fill appeared to be no leſs at iffue than before. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman explained, as 
he thought proper, the meaning of a very eſfen- 
tial part of his ſpeech on the preceding Wed- 
neſday. Mr. Pitt ſaid, that he ſhould be lorry to 
fix on any gentleman a meaning which he after- 
| wards declared not to have been his meaning, 

In whatever way, therefore, he had before under- 
ſtood the Right Honourable Gentleman's words 
relative to the Prince's forbearing to affert his 
claim, he was willing to take the matter from 
the Right Honourable Gentleman's pteſent ex- 
planation, and to meet it upon thoſe grounds 
| where he had then, after matute defiberatioh, 
thought fit to place it. The Right Honodrdble 
Gentleman riow afſerted, that the Prince of Walks 
| 


had a right to exerciſe the Royal Authofity, uf 

| der che preſent ' circumſtances of the country, 

| but that it was as 4 right not in poſſeſſion, ontif 

the Prince could exercife it, on what the Right | 
Honourable Gen leman called the adjudication 
of Parliament. He, on his part, denied that the 
Prince of Wales had any right whatever, and 
opon that point the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man and he were ſtill at iſſue; an iſſue, that, in- 
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his opinion, muſt be. decided before they pro- 
ceeded one ſtep farther in the great and impor- 


tant confiderations to be diſcuſſed and determi- 
ned, Concerning one part of the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman's ſpeech, it was impoſſible 
for him to remain ſilent, as the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman's ideas on that point; had not ap- 
peared to him to be quite accurate and diſtin, 
He ſeemed to have intended to have renounced 
all idea of the Prince of Wales's right to aſſume 
the exerciſe of the Royal authority, under the 
preſent or ſimilar circumſtances, without the pre- 
vious adjudication of Parliament, or of the two 
Houſes ; but if he underſtood the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman corre&ly, he had uſed the words, 


« during the ſitting of Parliament ;” the plain in- 


ference from which expreſſion was, that if Par- 


| liament were not fitting, the Prince of Wales 


could aſſume the exerciſe of the Regal Authority. 
Mr. Pitt declared, that he thought the Prince 
of Wales could, in no one caſe, have power to 
aſſume the right. If there were no Parliament 
in exiſtence, he granted, that the Heir Appa- 


rent, acting in concert with other perſons in 


great fituativns, might, under ſuch circumſtances 
as the preſent, have iſſued writs, and convened 
the two Houſes, for the purpoſe of providing 
for the exigency. Such a proceeding would be 
juſtified by the neceſſity of the caſe, and with a 
view to the ſafety of the Nation, which ſuper- 
ſeded all forms; but, that it would be a legal 


and 
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and formal ſummons of the Parliament, or that 
a Parliament could be called together, without 


legal authority, he muſt abſolutely deny. Such 
a meeting would be a Convention, like to that 

aſſembled at the time of the abdication of James 

the Second, and on other periods of difficulty; 


- 


but it could not be a legal and formal calling to- 


gether of a Parliament. With regard to the 


queſtion of the Prince of Wales's right of af- _ 


ſuming the power, during the intermiſfion of 
Parliament, and his right not in poſſeſſion, as it 
was called, during the fitting of Parliament, he 
need not reſt much upon the diſtinction, deny- 
ing, as he did, that any right to aſſume the Re- 
gal Authority, under any circuinſtances, inde. | 
pendent of the conſent and approbation of Par- 
liament, exiſted in the Prince of Wales. But, 
ſuppoſing the right of aſſumption of royalty 


given up altogether, and that the Prince muſt” 


have the right adjudged by Parliament, he de- 
nied that they were canvaſſing a right, and acting 
as judges, as the ſentiments of the Right Ho- 


nourable Gentleman ſo manifeſtly intimated. It 
was ſubverſive of the principles of the conſtitu - 
tion to admit, that the Prince of Wales might 
ſeat himſelf on the throne during the life-time ' 
of his father; and the intimation of the exiſtence ' 
of ſuch a right, as he had remarked on a'fotmer ' 


occaſion, preſented a queſtion' of greater magni- 


; 


tude and importance even than the preſent exi- 
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gency, and the proviſion: that it neceſſarily re- 
quired ; a queſtion that involved in it the prin - 
ciples of the Conſtitution, the protection and ſe- 
E: curity of our liberties, and the ſafety of tho 
State! Whatever, therefore, might be the order. 
of their proceeding, he hoped there would be 
an Unanimous concurrence of opinion, that it 
was impoſũ ble to let the queſtion of right, which 
had been ſtarted, undergo admiſſion, without 
its being fully diſcuſſed and decided, It was a 
queſtion, that ſhook the foundation of the Con- 
ſtitution, and upon the decifion of which, all 
that was dear to us, as Britons, depended. In his 
opinion, therefore, it was their firſt duty to deeide, 
whether there were any right in the Prince 
of Wales to claim the exerciſe, of the Regal 
power, under any circumſtances. of the country, 
independent of the actual demiſe of the Crown. 
In the diſcuſſion of the powers with which the 
Regent was to be inveſted, there might be dif- 
ferences; of opinion, whether the whole of the 
Royal prerogatives ſhould be delegated, on the 
grounds of expediency ; there might be differ- 
N ences of opinion, whether a portion only of the 
Royal authority ſhould be delegated, and à part 
reſerved, on the grounds of prudence and diſ- 
; cretion. Theſe. were important topics, which 
LE they could not diſcuſs, unleſs they firſt knew, 
| whether they were fitting as Judges, or as a 
1 Hewes of Parl ament, poſſeſſing a power of de- 


liberation, 
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liberation, 2 capable of exerciſing a conſtitu- 
tional diſcretion. They muſt firſt aſcertain, 
whether that which ſhould be veſted in the hands 
of the Prince of Wales, was matter of adjudi- 
cation on their part, of right in his Royal High- 
neſs, or as a truſt in behalf and in the name of 
His Majeſty; and therefore, he ſhould think it 
his duty to bring forward the queſtion of right; 
as a preliminary queſtion, If that queſtion 
ſhould be decided in the affirmative, there would 
be no need of ſpecific meaſures, . Should it, 
however, be determined upon a contrary ground, 
the way would become cleared, and the Houſe 
would know how to proceed, He had, indeed, 
mentioned the alternative, but, Heaven forbid, 
that the fatal alternative ſhould be decided in 
favour of the intimated right of the Prince of 
Wales! Mr. Chancellor Pitt next took notice of 
the call which Mr. Fox, had made upon him, 
relative to the future propoſitions to be brought 
forward by him in the Committee which had 
been moved for, to take into confideration the 
State of the Nation. He ſaid, that if the queſ- 
tion of right ſhould be decided, as he thought it 
would, upon conſtitutional principles, he ſhould, 
in that caſe, certainly proceed to propoſe mea» 
ſures for providing for the interruption of the 
Royal authority, occaſioned by his Majeſty's 
preſent 1 incapacity to exerciſe i it; and as he was 
always. happy when he could concur with the 

E *  requifition 
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requiſition of the Right enable Gentleman, 
he would ſtate the outline, without feeling any 
prejudice to the perſon who had called for it; 
but, he begged to have it underſtood, that what 
he was about to ſtate, was not to be a matter of 
debate at that moment, nor were any arguments 
then to be raiſed upon it. He proceeded to de- 
elare, that however decided he might be in his 
opinion againſt the whole, or any part, of the 
Regal power being veſted in the Prince of 
Wales, as a matter of right, in any way which 


that right had been explained, he was equally 


ready to ſay, that, as a matter of diſcretion, and 


on the ground of expediency, it was, in his opi- 


nion, highly defirable, that whatever part of the 


Regal power it was neceſſary ſhould be exerciſed 


at all, during this unhappy interval, ſhould be 
veſted in a ſingle perſon, and that this perſon 
ſhould be the Prince of Wales. That he alſo 
thought it moſt conſiſtent with true conſtitu- 
tional principles, and moſt for the publick con- 
venience, that his Royal Highneſs ſhould exer- 
ciſe that portion of authority, whatever it might 
be, unfettered by any permanent Council, and 
with the free choice of his political ſervants, 
With regard to the portion of Royal authority 
which ought to be given, or that which ought 
to be withholden, it would be premature, in this 
Mage, to enter into the particular diſcuſſion of 
it; but he had no objection, even now, to de- 
clare in | genera), that 4. qd authority was 

* neceſſary 
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neceſſary for carrying on the publick bufineſs, 
with vigour and diſpatch, and for. providing, 
during this interval, for the ſafety and intereſts 
of the country, ought to be given; but on the 
other hand, any authority, not neceſſary for thoſe 
purpoſes, and capable of being, by poſſibility, 
employed in any way which might tend to em- 
barraſs the exerciſe of the King's lawful: autho- 
rity, when he ſhould be enabled to reſume it 
into his own hands, ought to be withholden; be- 
cauſe, from its being given, more inconveni- 
ence might ariſe to the future intereſts both of 
the people and of the Crown, than any which 
could ariſe, in the mean time, from its tempo- 
rary ſuſpenſion. 

Mr. Pitt added, that he could juſtih ha princi- 
ples of this explicit declaration of his intention, 
on the ground, that whatever was given to the 
Regent, or withholden, ought to be given, or 
withholden, with a view to the moment when 
his Majeſty ſhould be capable of reſuming his 
rightful prerogatives; a circumſtance to which it 
peculiarly became him to look, in the ſituation 
in which he ſtood, honoured with the confidence 
of a Sovereign to whom he was bound, and ſtrongly 
attached, by the ties of gratitude and duty—but 
of that he would ſay no more. Whatever judg- 
ment might be formed of what he had declared, he 
was conſcious of having given a free and an ho- 
neſt opinion, and was ſatisfied with that conſciouſ- 
neſs, He conceived, that it could not be thought 
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neceſſary for him to go any farther into the ſub- 
jet, as the adjuſtment of the whole proceeding 
muſt reſt with the Committee on the State of the 
Nation, where it would be neceſſary to come for- 
ward with the different propofitions ſeparately, and 
to proceed, ſtep by ftep, to mark and define, by 
diftin& reſolutions, what parts of the Royal prero- 
gative ſhould be given to the Regent, and what 
withholden. | 

Mr. Fox anſwered, that he was ready to admit 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman had nearly ſtared 
every point which he had defired, and indeed full 
as much as he either did, or had any right to ex- 
peat from him, and that with an extreme candour. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman had made a 
diſtinion between the right of the Prince of Wales, 
while Parliament was fitting, and his right while 
Parliament was not fitting, and had aſked what 
would have been the Prince's conduct under the 
the latter circumſtance? In that caſe, (Mr. Fox 
faid) he ſuppoſed the Prince would have done what 
the right honourable gentleman had ſtated might 
have been done; he would have convened the two 
Houſes of Parliament, and referred to that con- 
vention; the conſideration of the State of the Na- 


tion, and expected when they declared the incapa- 
city of the King, that they would have alſo declared 
his right to the Regency. Some words had flipped 
into the right honourable gentleman's ſpeech which 
ſemed"to inſinuate, that he had put the Regency 
in a point of view very different from that in which 
een h 
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he had placed it. The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man had remarked, the Houſe was to decide whe- 
ther it was a right or a truſt. When he (Mr. Fox) 
had ſtated that the Prince of Wales had a right to 
exerciſe the royal authority, he moſt undoubtedly 
meant to exerciſe it as a truſt from the people, 
which Parliament might reſume, alter, and mo- 
dify juſt as it thought proper. If that truſt 
were abuſed eſſentially, the people of England 
might reſume it without the Parliament, as had 
been done in the caſe of the Revolution. 'The 
Regency was a ru ſt, on behalf of the people, for 
which the Prince was reſponſible, in like manner 
as his Majeſty, and every Monarch that ever ſat 
upon the throne, were reſponſible for the due ex- 
ecution of their high office. Sovereignty was a 
truſt depending on the natural liberties of man- 
kind. But, his notions on Revolution doctrines 
had been ſo often ſtated, and were, he conceived, 
ſo well known in that Houſe, that he ſcarcely 
ſuppoſed it would be imputed to him, that he 
meant to deny that the Regency was a truſt; far 
from it; he had upon that ground urged the 
Prince's right to be hereditary, conceiving an he- 
' reditary ſucceſſion the beſt ſecurity to the people, 
for the due diſcharge and faithful execution of the 
important truſt veſted by them in their Governors: 
Mr. Fox took notice of the abſtract queſtion of 
right, which, he obſerved; the Right Honourable 
Gentleman had declared he would bring forward'in 
1 the 
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the Committee on the State of the Nation; and 
Mr. Fox added, that until he faw the words of the 
propoſition, it was impoſſible for him to ſpeak to 
it. It might be a propoſition, which the Commit- 
tee would affirm ; it might be a propoſition which 
the Committee would neither affirm nor deny, but 
wave the conſideration of. With regard to the 
ſteps which the right honourable gentleman had 
ſaid he would take in the Committee, there might 
be objections offered to his intended mode of pro- 
ceeding, and he would ftate what thoſe objections 
were, without arguing upon any of them. The 
right honourable gentleman had ſaid, to whom the 
powers of the Royal authority ſhould be entruſted ; 
and after having reſolved that, he had declared, that 
only a portion of thoſe powers ſhould be given. A 
queſtion might ariſe between thoſe two ſteps ; upon 
a debate whether there ſhould be a portion or the 
whole of the Royal authority veſted in the Regent. 
Mr. Fox conſidered this in two different points of 
view, as a queſtion of right, and as a queſtion-'of 
expediency, He doubted whether the plan of pro- 
ceeding ſtep by ſtep could legally be purſued; 
and whether, allowing for the moment, that the 
Prince of Wales had no right, the two Houſes of 
Parliament could propoſe an act of legiſlation. He 
doubted alſo, whether they muſt not neceſſarily, in 
the firſt inſtance, ſet up ſomething for a King, to 
give his conſent to the propoſed defalcation of 
Royal authority, whatever it might be. Reſtoring 
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the Royal authority, ſeemed to him to be clearly 
the firſt ſtep that muſt he taken, and he conceived 
that the two Houſes could not bargain with the 
Regent beforchand, ſor the diminution of regal 
power. He profeſſed that he ſaw no ſort of ne- 
ceſſity for coming to a divifion on an abſtract pro- 
poſition, when they had meaſures of ſo much ſoli- 
dity and ſubſtance to take; where the portion of 
power that muſt be withheld was ſo little, the 
ſtating an abſtract propoſition was, in his mind. 
uſeleſs; he thought it, therefore, much better to 
wave it; and for both Houſes to convince men by 
their acts, and not by abſtract reſolutions. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman's intentions (he ob- 
ſerved) were plain and manifeſt; and he had, on 
. his part, expreſsly ſtated his opinion on the ſub- 
ject, which was to inveſt his Royal Highneſs with 
the whole, not a portion, of the Royal powers. 
Both ſides of the Houſe were therefore ſufficiently 
underſtood, and the queſtion conſequently would 
be, whether it was expedient to make the Prince 
of Wales Regent, or a Parliamentary Regent, and 
thus give a ſituation and create a power, hitherto 
unknown to our Conſtitution, by placing a per- 
ſon in the ſituation of the King without nw 
powers, 7 
Mr. Sheridan obſerved, that he roſe —_ to 
prevent any concluſion being drawn from his ſilence, / 
that he concurred in the propriety or expediericy of 
putting the abſtract propoſition in the right of the 


Prince 
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| Prince of Wales: He, for one, felt it his duty to con- 
't  _ tend/againſt the diſcuſſion of any ſuch propoſition, 
| declaring that it was neither likely to' maintain and 
ſecure the promotion of the good or of the peace of 
the public, It could not conciliate, but, on the con- 
trary, it might create diſſenſions and animoſities, and 
therefore, he contended that it would be extremely 
unwiſe, as it was obviouſly unneceſſary, to agitate 
it, or preſs the Houſe to come to any vote upon it. 
He begged leave to remind the Right Honoura- 
ble Gentleman of the danger of provoking that 
claim to be aſſerted, [a loud cry of Hear! Hear 1] 
which, he obſerved, had not yet been preferred. 
[Another cry of Hear! Hear!] He repeated his 
words, and aſked, would the Right Honourable 
Gentleman chuſe to have his own propoſition” put 
upon the Journals, to have it recorded as his opi- 
nion, That the Prince of Wales had no more right 
to exerciſe the Royal authority during the incapa- 
city of the King, than any other individual ſubje&. 
If he would not, why would he preſs an abſtract 
propoſition, that muſt throw the nation into anar- 
chy and confuſion ? Mr. Sheridan obſerved, that 
he felt ſo abſolute a conviction, that he was fure no 
man, who was not actuated by a ſpirit of difſenfion, 
would propoſe it. 1 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt declared, that he could not 
avoid riſing to animadvert upon the manner in which | 
the Honourable Gentleman had thought proper 
to treat what had fallen from him in compliance 
with. 
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with the requeſt, of the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man (Mr. Fox). The Honourable Gentleman had 
choſen rather indiſcreetly, and with a degree of 
warmth altogether uncalled for, to enter into a 
diſcuſſion of the propriety of bringing forward a 
propoſition not then, before the Houſe, but which 
would come regularly under diſcuſſion upon a fu- 
ture day. It was evident there, were but two opi- 
nions on the queſtion that had been hitherto, agi- 
rated, touching the preſent exigency, in conſe- 
quence of His Majeſty' s incapacity to exerciſe the 
Royal authority; the one, that they were to delibe- 
rate on one of the moſt intereſting points that ever 
came before a Houſe of Parliament; the other, 
that they were to proceed to an adj udication, of 
one of the moſt important rights that ever was 
claimed. In the diſcuſſion of theſe opinions, 
the Houſe, he truſted, would do their duty i in 
ſpite 5f any threat, however high the authprity 
from which it might proceed. | 

The queſtion was ſoon after Put, and agreed 1 to. 

It was then moved, 

„ That the Report from the Committee ap- 
pointed toexamine His Majeſty's phy ficians ; allo, 

The Repott of the Members of His Ma- 
jeſty's moft honourable Privy Council; and alſo 

The Report from the Committee appointed, 
to ſearch for precedents, be 5 18 00 to the laid | 
Committee. 

Which were agreed to; and the Houſe 24s 
journed, 
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TouxspAv, 16th December. 
Mx. Chancellor Pitt, moved, “ That the order 


« of the day for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a 
« Committee, on the Conſideration of the State, . 


tec of the Nation, be read;” which being done 
accordingly, together with the order for refer- 
ring the Report of the Committee appointed to 


take and report the examinations of the King's 


phyficians, and the Report of the Committee 
appointed to ſearch for, examine, and report 
precedents, to the ſaid Committee; he next 
moved, „ That the Speaker do now leave the 
chair ;” which having been agreed to, Mr, Brook 
Watſon took his ſeat at the table. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt now roſe, and, "baving 
premiſed, that the Houſe were then in a Com- 
mittee to take into conſideration the State of the 
Nation, under circumſtances the moſt calamitous 
which had befallen the country at any period, 
remarked, that it was then a century ago ſince any 
point of equal importance had engaged the at- 
tention of that Houſe. The circumſtance that 
had then occurred, was the Revolution; between, 
which, however, and the preſent circumſtance, 


there was a great and eſſential difference, At that 


time, the two Houſes had to provide for the 
filling up of a throne, that was vacant by the 
abdication of James the Second; at preſent, they 


had to provide for the exerciſe of the Royal au- | 
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thority, when bis Majeſty's political capacity 
was whole and entire, and the throne conſe- 
golf ly full, although in fact all the various 
functions of the Executive Government were ſuſ- . 
pended, but which ſuſpenſion they had every 
reaſon to expect would be but temporary. There 
couid not, he ſaid, be but one ſentiment upon 
that head; which was, that the moſt ſanguine 
of his Majeſty's phyſicians could not effect a 
cure mote ſpeedily, than it was the anxious 
wiſh of every mah in that Houſe, and every 
deſcription of His Majeſty's ſubjects, that his 
cure might be effected, and that he might thence 
be enabled again to reſume the exerciſe of his 
dwn authority; During the temporary tonti= 
nuance, however, of His Majeſty's malady, (it 
was their indiſpenſable duty to provide for the 
deficiency in the Legiſlature, in order that a due 
regard might be had to the ſafety of the Crown, 
and to the intereſts of the people. The firſt Re- 
port before the Committee eſtabliſhed the melan: 
choly fact; that had rendered theit deliberations 
neceſſary; the ſecond contained a collection of 
ſuch precedents; ſelected from the hiſtory of 
former times, as were in any degree analogous 
to the preſent unfortunate ſituation of the coinn- + 
try; and, although he would not undettake to 
ſay that ftill more precedonts might not have 
been found, yet, ſuch ds the Report contained, 
would ſerve to throw a confiderable degree of 
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light on the ſubject, and point out to the Houſe 
the mode of proceeding moſt proper to be 
adopted. Notwithſtanding the magnitude of the 
queſtion, what proviſion ought to be made for 
ſupplying the deficiency, there was a queſtion 
.of a greater and ſtill more important nature, 
which muſt be diſcuſſed and decided firſt, as a 
preliminary to their future tranſactions, with a 
view to the preſent exigency. The queſtion to 
which he alluded, was, Whether any perſon had 
a right, either to aſſume or to claim the exerciſe 
of the Royal authority,: during the incapacity 
and infirmity of the Sovereign; or, whether it 
was the right of the Lords and Commons of 
England to provide for the deficiency in the Le- 
giſlature, reſulting from ſuch incapacity ? On a 
former day, he had ſtated, that in conſequence 
to an aſſertion having been made in that Houſe, 
a right attached to his Royal Highneſs the 
i of Wales, as Heir Apparent, to exerciſe - 
Sovereign authority, as ſoon as the two Houſes 
of Parliament declared His Majeſty, from-ill- 
neſs and indiſ poſition, incapable of exerciſing his 
Royal. functions, it appeared to him to be ab- 
ſolutoly and. indiſpenſably neceſſaty, that the 
queſtion of right ſhould, be firſt; decided by the 
Committee, before they took a ſingle ſtep to pro- 
vide fox the-deficiency of the third eſtate of the 
realm. By the aſſertion of the exiſtence of ſuch 
* right, no matter eee right that could 
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be aſſumed in the firſt inftance, or a right which 
attached, after the declaration of both Houſes 
of Parliament, that his Majeſty was incapable; 
a a doubt had been thrown upon the exiſtence of 
what he had ever conſidered as the moſt ſacred 
and important rights of the two Houſes; and it 
became abſolutely neceſſary for them to decide 
that doubt, and, by ſuch decifion; aſcertain whe- 
ther they had a right to deliberate, or whether 
their proceedings muſt be exceedingly ſhort, 
and they ſhould have only to adjudge, that ſueh 
a right as had been mentioned was legally veſted 
in his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales. 
The moſt embarraſſing difficulties had, inderd, 

been thrown upon their proceedings, by the 
aſſertion, that ſuch à claim exiſted; and gl» 
though he was free to confeſs, that the aſſertion 
had not been made from any authority, and that 
they had fince heard, though not in that Houſe, 
that is was not intended that the elaim ſhould be 
made, yet having been once ſtated, by a very 
reſpectable Member of that Houſe, as his opi- 
nion, it was an opinion of too much impot- 
tance to be paſſed by unnoticed. Mr. Pitt added, 
that, upon this oceaſion, he muſt intreat the 
Houſe to remember, howevef, that he had not 
Kirred the queſtion of right originally; ' If, 
therefore, any ſetious danger were actually to be 
dreaded, by its being diſouſſed and deeided, 
that danger and its conſequences were ſolely im- 
* putable 
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putable to the firſt ſtirrer of the queſtion, and 
not to him. Had the doubt never been raiſed, 
an expreſs declaration on the ſubject had not been 
neceſſary; but, as the matter ſtood, ſuch a de- 
claration muſt be made one way or the other. 
He begged, however, that it might not be im- 
puted to him, that he was deſirous of waſting 
time in bringing forward any abſtract, or ſpecu- 
lative, or theoretical queſtion. A abſtract queſ. 
tion, in his conception of it, was wholly unne- 
ceſſary, the diſcuſſion of which could anſwer 
no end, nor could its deciſion afford any light to 
guide and aſſiſt them in their proceedings. Of a 
very different nature was the queſtion of right ; 
it was a queſtion that ſtood, in the way of all ſub- 
ſequent proceedings, the reſolving of which muſt 
neceſſarily decide upon the whole of their con- 
duct, with regard to the preſent important buſi- 
neſs; they were not free to deliberate and deter- 
mine, while the doubt of an exiſting right: or 
claim hung over their heads; they could not 
ſpeak intelligibly, or to any purpoſe, until they; 
knew their proper characters, and whether they 
| were exerciſing their own rights for the ſafety, of, 
the Crown, and the intereſts of the people, o: 
whether they were uſurping that which had 
never belonged, to them. On that ground it was 
that he had declared the queſtion of right not to 
be an abſtract queſtion, a ſpeculative queſtion, or, 
2 theoretical queſtion, The firſt information, 
which 
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which the papers that had been referred to the 
Committee afforded, ' was that which he ſhould 
make the firſt reſolution. It was a reſolution of 
fact, as the ground of thoſe that were defigned 
by him to follow it; a reſolution, ſtating that 
which the language of all His Majeſty's phyfi- 
cians afforded ſufficient proof of, that His Ma- 
zeſty was incapable, from illneſs, of coming 
to his Parliament, or attending to any pub- 
lick buſineſs; whence aroſe the interruption 
of the exerciſe of the Royal authority. ' To 
that reſolution of fact, he conceived there 
could not be any objection. His next reſolution 
would be the reſolution of right, couched in part 
in the words of the Bill of Rights, and ftating, 
« That it was the right and duty of the Lords 
« Spiritual and Temporal, and of the Houſe 
c of Commons, as the rightful repreſentatives 
&« of all the eſtates of the people of England, to 
& provide for the deficiency in the Legiſlature, 
© by the interruption of the exerciſe of the 
% Royal authority, in conſequence of his Ma- 
&« jeſty's ' incapacity, through indiſpoſition.” 
Here, Mr. Chancellor Pitt renewed his argu- 
ments in ſupport of the claim of the two Houſes 
of Parliament ; declaring that, under the preſent 
circumſtances of the country, it was his firm and 
vnalterable opinion, that it was the abſolute and 
undeniable right of the two Houſes, on the part 


of the people, to provide for the revival of the 
F 3 third 
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third eſtate. He declared, he would ſtate the 
point at iſſue between him and the Right Ho- 
noyrable Gentleman oppoſite to him fairly. He 
wiſhed” not to take any advantage of any ſhades 
of difference between them, but to argue upon 
the ſolid and ſubſtantial difference of their opi- 
nions. If he had conceived the Right Honour: 
able Gentleman properly, he had aſſerted, that, 
in his opinion, the Prince of Wales, as Heir Ap- 
parent, upon the incapacity of the Sovereign, 
to exerciſe the Sovereign authority being de- 
clared, had as clear, as perfect, and as indiſpu- 
table a right, to take upon himſelf the full ex- 
erciſe of all the authorities and prerogatives of 
his father, as if his Majeſty had undergone an 
actual demiſe. If it could be proved to exiſt by 
any precedents, drawn from hiſtory, or founded 
in law, or by the analogy of the Conſtitution, he 
withed to have been told what thoſe precedents 
were; becauſe, in that caſe, the ground would be 
narrowed, and the proceedings of the Committee 
rendered ſhort and fimple, as they would have 
no power nor occaſion to deliberate ; the only 
ſep they could take, would be to recognize the 
claim of right. That claim of right, however, 
he flatly denied to have any exiſtence capable of 
being ſuſtained by ſuch proof as he had men- 
tioned. The right of providing for the defici- 
ency of the Royal authority, he. contended, reſted 
with the two remnainiog ate of the Legiſla- 
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ture, He profeſſed himſelf exceedingly happy 
to hear that a declaration had been made in auo- 
ther place, from high authority, that the righer 
ſtated by the Right Honourable Gentleman in 
that Houſe, to have exiſtence, was not meant to 
be urged by a great perfonage, He came that 
day, confirmed in every opinion Which he had 
before ſtated ; and, particularly, confirmed in 
the opinion, that no ſuch right or claim reſted 
in the Prince of Wales, as Heir Apparent, to 
exerciſe the Royal authority, during the incapa- 
city of the Sovereign, could be proved, either 
from precedents drawn from hiſtory, or from the 
law, or from the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, - He 
| begged leave to remind the Committee, chat 
when the Right Honourable Gentleman firſt” 
mentioned the right of the Prince of Wales in 
this particular, the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man had declared he was willing to weve the 
motion for a Committee to ſearch- for prece- 
dents, becauſe that he was perſuaded, and th 
Houſe muſt allow, that no preoedent could be 
found that bore upon the particular caſe of a 
Prince of Wales, the Heir Appatent to the 
Crown being of full age, and capable of taking 
on himſelf the exereiſe of the Royal authority, 
under ſuch circumſtances as the: preſent. There 
certainly was no caſe preeiſely in point; but, 


er ehen could not 
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find a caſe. preciſely in point, they had fur- 
niſhed the Houſe with many precedents, from 


from which analogies might be drawn. He called 


upon the Right Honourable Gentleman oppoſite 
to him, to point out a ſingle caſe analogous to 
the infancy, infirmity, or illneſs of a Sovereign, 
in which the full powers of Sovereignty were 
exerciſed by any one perſon whatever. If the 
right attached to his Royal Highneſs, under the 
preſent circymſtances, in the ſame manner as on 
the demiſe of hjs father, an Heir Preſumptive 


would ſucceed as perfectly as an Heir Apparent ; 


and, in purſuance of that doctrine, thoſe precedents 
that would attach in the one caſe, would attach 
in the other. For precedents that were analo- 
gous, he would refer the Committee to the Re- 
port an the table, The precedents in which, 
though they might not throw all the light on 
the ſubject that could be wiſhed, certainly tended 


to elucidate it conſiderably. He would refer to 


ſome of the precedents, and convince gentlemen 


that their reſult farmed the moſt undeniable 


proof, that no ſuch right exiſted as had beep pre- 
tended, The firſt precedent was taken from the 
reign of Edward the Third, when no Heir Ap- 
parent had claimed the exerciſe of the Royal 
authority. The Parliament of thoſe days, whe- 
ther wiſely or not, was no queſtion before the | 
cs * a Council about the King's 
5 perſon 
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perſon to act for him; à clear proof that they 


conceived the power exiſted in them to provide: 
for the exerciſe of the Royal authority. The 
next precedent was in the reign of Richard the 
Second, when Counſellors were alſo appoint» 
ed to exerciſe the Regal Power, The third 
precedent occurred in the infancy of Henry: 
the Sixth. At that time, the Parliament were 
called together by the young King's ſecond 
uncle, the firſt being ſtill living, but out of 
the kingdom; and that act was ratified by Par- 
liament, they not confidering it ſufficient” that 
it was done by the authority of the Duke. In 
that inſtance, again, it was clear, that the Re- 
gency was carried on by the Parliament. Theſe 
three inſtances were the principal of thoſe ſtated 
in the Report of their Committee; ſubſequent. ' 
precedents would. prove, that no one inftance. 
could be found of any perſon's having exerciſed 
the Royal Authority, during the infancy. of a 
King, but by the grant of the two Houſes of 
Parliament, excepting only where a previous 
proviſion had been made. Having thus far men- 

« tioned the power of Parliament, during the in- 
fancy of a King; he obſerved; that he would 
next ſtate their power during the King's abſence; | 
and if, in that caſe, it ſhould be aſſerted, that 
the Heir Apparent had a right to exerciſe the 
Royal Authority, let the Committee confider 
how the affertion would ſtand, 


It 
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It had deen advanced, that, in the majority of 
ſuch caſes, the power had been given to the Prince 
of Wales. If ſuch cafes could be adduced, they 
would (he owned) be caſes in point; but, then, to 
prove what ? To prove, that ſuch Heirs Apparent 
poſſeſſed no inherent right. If a right exiſted to 
repreſent the King, it muſt be a perfect, and an 
entire right, a right admitting of no modification 
whatever, becauſe if any thing ſhort of the whole 
power were given, it would be leſs than of right 
could be claimed, and conſequently an acknow- 
ledgment that no ſuch right exiſted. But, could 
any ſuch caſes be pointed out? By a reference to 
the ancient records, it would be found, that the. 
os Repni, or Lieutenant for the King, had never 
been inveſted with the whole rights of the King 


* himſelf. The powers given to the Cyflos Regni 


had been different, under different circumſtances ; 
a plain and manifeſt inference thence aroſe that the 
nodes Regui did not hold their ſituation as a right, 
but by appointment, The powers of beſtowing bene- 
fices, and doing other acts of Sovereignty, which had 


been occaſionally given to the Grfiodes Regni, ſhew-: 


ed that their powers had been always ſubject to ſome | 
limitation or other. Mr Pitt remarked, that, in 
madern times, Lord Juftices had been frequently 


appointed ta the exerciſe of ſovereign authority, du- 


ring the reſidence of a Prince of age in the country. 
Another inſtance that occurred to him was, where 


TS 


the exerciſe of royalty had been interrupted by ſe⸗ 
vere illneſs, and which appeared to him to be mon 
2 caſe in point than any other, to the preſent me- 
lancholy moment. The example to which he al- 
luded was the precedent of Henry the Sixth ; where 
the Heir Apparent was not of full age. It would, 
then, to ſupply the defect of that precedent, be ne+ 
ceſſary to have recourſe to the principles of the Con- 
ſtitution, and to the laws of the land; and, upon 
this ground, it would be diſcoyered, that the Par- 
liament of that day provided for the moment; that 
they were not content with ſuch proviſion, but that | 
they looked forward to the time when the Heir Ap» 
patent ſhould attain full age, granting him a zever+* + 
ſionary patent, the ſame preciſely with the Regent's, 
to take place when he ſhould come of age; thus, 
though they provided for allowing him at that pe- 
riod more conſiderable powers than they had ſuffer- 
ed hini before to poſſeſs, they had ſtill not granted 
him the full powers of ſovereignty, but had made 
ſuch limitations, that provided their moſt. poſitive 
denial of any right exiſting. That inſtance, though 
a lingle one, and where the Heir Apparent was not 
of full age, was ſufficient to ſhew the ſenſe of Par- 
Iiament in thofe days, as much as if the Heir Ap- 
parent had been of full age. If no precedent can · 
trary to thoſe which he had ſtated to the Committee 
could be advanced, he ſhould. preſume, that the: 
Committee would, of aue admit that no right 
+ ,- exiſted 


on their ſide, generally were; becauſe little was left 
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exiſted with an Heir Apparent, or an Heir Pre- 
ſumptive, to aſſume the functions of royalty on the 
temporary incapacity of the Sovereign; nor any 


rights but thoſe delegated by the tuo remaining 


branches of the Legiſlature. He ſcrupled not, 


therefore, to declare, that ne poſitive lav, nor the 
leaſt analogy from any law, could be addueed to 
ſupport the doctrine of Right. A record had, in- 


| deed, been quoted elſewhere (alluding to the Houſe 


of Lords) to prove that the King and the Heir Ap- 
parent were one and the ſame perſon, and that it fol- 
lowed, of courſe, that, on the incapacity of the King, 

the Heir Apparent had a legal and clear right 
immediately to exerciſe the ſame powers that the 
King had poſſeſſed; but a different opinion was en- 
tertained of that record by perſons of great eminence 
and authority in the law, and by their opinion a far 
different concluſion was drawn from the ſame re- 
cord, the metaphorical expreſſion of which was not 
to be taken literally. Another opinion which. had 
been ſtated was, that if Parliament had not been 
fitting, in ſuch a caſe the Prince would have a right 
to aſſume the Royal Authority, and ſummon Par- 
liament: but this poſition he ſhould expreſsly con- 
tradict. Becauſe, thoſe who were, like him, ſtand- 
ing up for the rights of Parliament, and, through 
Parliament, for the rights of the People, were pecu- 


larly fortunate in one particular; they were as for- 


tunate as moſt of thoſe, who had truth and juſtice 


for 
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for them to do, except to controvert and overcome 


their antagoniſts, by ſtating to them and comparing 
their own arguments and aſſertions, made at differ- 


ent times, and as the occaſion ſuited.” 


| It had been pretty ſtrenuouſly comtentied elſe· 


where (in the Houſe of Peers) by a learned Ma- 
giſtrate (Lord Loughborough), who had choſen to 
force his own conſtruction on their ſilence, that our 


anceſtors, if they had entertained any doubt of tha 
Right of an Heir Apparent, would, in their wiſ- 


dom, have provided for ſo poſſible a caſe as the pre- 
ſent; and yet, inſtead of leaving the interpretation 


of this point to that learned Lord's wiſdom, it muſt = 


be concluded by the Committee, that they would 
have provided for it in plain, diſtinct, clear, and ex- 


preſs words, and would not have left it liable to be 


differently underſtood. The wiſdom of our an- 


ceſtors, however, he conceived, was better proved 


by their having ſaid nothing upon it, but left ſuch 
a queſtion-to be decided where it ought to be de. 
cided, whenever the occaſion required it, by the 


two Houſes of Parliament. That the Committee 
might aſſert the ſame, he meant, in the Reſolution 


he ſhould offer, to quote that doctrine from the Bill 
of Rights, and aſſert that it reſted with the Lords. 
and Commons, as the rightful Repreſentatives of 
the People. If the contrary doctrine was ſo evident 
that it muſt be true; if the Heir Apparent, or Heir 


Preſumptive, had a clear right to aſſume the Royal 


r 3rt on the interruption of thoſe ow he 
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defired to aſk every gentleman in the Committee, 
whether they would wilk to adopt ſuch a doctrine as 
« doctrine applicable to the ſafety of the Crown, 
which had been long glorioufly worn by his Ma- 
jeſty, and which it was the ardent, the ſincere wiſh 
of his people that he might long continue to wear, 
until it ſnould, in due time, and in a natural man- 
ner, deſcend to his legal wm his illuſtrious Suc- 
ceſſor. 

The Chancellor of the 060 here frongly 
deprecated the idea of avoiding the diſcuſſion of 
what limitations might be neceſſary for enſuring the 
ſafety of the Crown on the head of its preſent Poſ- 
ſeſſor, on account of the many virtuous qualifica- 
tions of the Prince, or out of reſpect to any other 
motive whatſoever. It would not have been wif- 
dom in our anceſtors, had they ſaid, that the eare 
of the perſon of the Sovereign ought to be veſted 
in the Heir Apparent, He hoped; in his declara- 
tion, not to be miſunderſtood ; for he was ready to 
acknowledge the greateſt and beſt qualities in the 
preſent Heir Apparent; but he would rather whathe 
kad-faid to be miſrepreſented in any manner, and any 
where, than ſacrifice the duty which he owed to the 
ſafety of his Sovereign, and to the intereſts of the 
People. The right honourable gentleman oppoſite 
to him had ſaid, on a former day, that his Royal 
Highneſs had as clear a right to the exerciſe of 
Sovereign Authority, as he would have had, in caſe 
„ eee of the Sovereign, and that he 


& conceived 


conceived the preſent to be a ciuii death.» Could 
the Committee conſider his Majeſty's indiſpoſition 


which was not an uncommon caſe, and generally 
jeſiy had undergone 4 civil death? He: was fue 
they would not, If ſuch a thing exiſted at the pu- 
ſent moment as a civil death, his Royal Highneſs 
would immediately aſcend the throne,” with the full 
exerciſe of the Royal Prerogative;-and-not as a Re- 
gent; for a civil deaub, like a hatuiral death, was 
permanent. He ſtated from Mr. Juſtice Black- 
ſtone, that there were but two caſes in which a man 
could undergo a c2#l death; the firſt was his being 
baniſhed from the realm by proceſs of common-law; 
the ſecond; his having entered into a monaſtic like; and 
becoming a monk profeſſed, thereby taking himſelf 
from all ſecular concerns. The firſt was an act 
which cui off a criminal from ſociety within che 
realm, and the other was the voluntary act of re- 
tiring from the world. Would any man pretend, 
that either of thoſe cafes was analogous: to the viſi- 
tation of Heaven, to a ſtroke miflicted | by the hand 
of Providente, which. might, and probably would, 
prove temporary? Could it be pretended, that they 
ought to be adduced as acts to prevent his Majeſty 
in future from exerciſing thoſe powers, which ho 
had never forfeited—which he had never renounced? 
After having advanced fo much in contradiction 


to the claim of riglit, he believed no one would 
think of aſſerting it; The. only-queſtion,- then, was, 
e! 5 8 and 
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ind to which what had paſſed. before was but pivlts 
minary, where did the right exiſt? If no proviſion 
in precedent, in hiſtory, or in law; was to be found 
for the exerciſe of ſuch authority, on the diſability of 
the Sovereign, where was it to be found? It was 
to be found in the voice, in the ſenſe of the People. 
With them it reſted ; and, though in extraordinary 
caſes, in moſt countries, ſuch an event as the cala. 
mity which all deplored; would have gone near to 


diſſolve the Conſtitution itſelf; yet, in this more 


happily tempered form of Government, equally par- 
ticipating the advantages, and at the ſame time. 


avoiding the evils, of a Democracy, an Oligarchy; 
or an Ariſtocracy; it would have no ſuch effect; for, 
though the third eſtate of the Legiſlature might be 
deficient, yet the organs of ſpeech of the People re- 
mained entire in their Repreſentatives, by the 
Houſes of Lords and Commons, through which the 
ſenſe of the people might be taken. The Lords 
and the Commons repreſented the whole eſtates of 
the People, and with them it reſted as a right, a 
conſtitutional and legal right, to provide for the - 
deficiency of the third branch of the Legiſlature, 
whenever a deficiency aroſe; they were the legal 
organs of ſpeech for the People; and fuch he con- 
ceived to be the true doctrine of the Conſtitution. 
He would not merely ſtate theſe as his own opi- 
pions, but he would ſtate them to be the opinions 
of thoſe who had framed the Revolution, who had 
not, like the Committee, to provide for the inter- 
Ln J | ruption 
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ruption of regal powers, while the throne was full 
but to ſupply the deficiency of the third branch of 


the Legiſlature, which was wholly vacant. When- 
ever the third branch, however, of the Legiſlature 
was wholly gone, or but ſuffered a ſuſpenſion, it 
was equally neceſſary to reſort to the organs of the 
People's ſpeech. Agreeable to tlie laws of the 
land, to the records of Parliament, to precedent, 
and to the Conſtitution, the political capacity of 
the King, except in caſes of abſolute forfeiture of 
the Crown, was al ways conſidered as legally en · 
tire; and during that political capacity, according 
to the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, if any natural inca- 
pacity ſhould cauſe a ſuſpenſion of the Royal Au- 
thority, it then reſted with the remaining branches 
of the Legiſlature to ſupply ſuch defect. In every 
proceeding of the Parliament, in the reign of Hen- 
ry the Sixth, they had ated with ſuch a power, and 
declared in what manner, and by whom, the Royal 
- Authority was' to be exerciſed, for, and in the name 
of the King. In that reign, the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter claimed the Regency, and applied to Par- 
liament for the ſame as his right; but the anſwer 
of Parliament to ſuch claim was, that he neither 
had by birth, nor by the will of his brother, any 
right whatever to the exerciſe of the Royal Au- 
thority, They, however, appointed him Regent, 
'and entrufted him with the care of the young 
King. Here was an inſtance of the claim of 


right having been aQually made, and an in- 
5 6 ſtance 
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" "Nance likewiſe that it had been fully decided 
upon by the then Parliament, who declared, 

that no ſuch right exiſted, either from the law 
of the land, or from precedent. The rights of 
Parliament were congenial with the Conſtitution. 
Mr. Pitt referred the Committee to every analo- 
gy that could be drawn from the principles of 
the Conſtitution, and he contended, that the 
only right would be found to exiſt in Parliament, 
deſcribing it as a right capable of ſo effectually 
providing for the deficiency of the third branch 
of the Legiſlature, as to enable them to appoint 
a power to give ſanction to their proceedings, in 
the ſame manner as if the King was preſent. As 
the power of filling the throne reſted with the 
People at the Revolution, ſo, at the preſent mo- 
ment, on the ſame principles of liberty, on the 
ſame rights of Parliament, did the providing for 
the deficiency reſt with the People. He declared, 
that he felt himſelf inadequate to the great taſk 
of ſtating the rights and privileges of the Conſti- 
-rution, and of Parliament; but he had made it 
appear, as plainly as he could, that no right ex- 
iſted any where to exerciſe the whole, or any 
part, of the Royal Prerogatives, during the in- 
- diſpoſition of the Sovereign, He had alſo proved, 
that, from the neceſſity of the caſe, it reſted with 
that and the other Houſe of Parliament, to pro- 
vide for the deficiency in the Legiſlature, He 
{ſuppoſed that doubts might be ſtated as to the 
propriety 
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propriety of coming to any deciſion on the queſ - 
tion, and that he might be charged with having 
ſtirred notions dangerous to the State; but ſuch 
_ queſtions, he begged it to be remembered, he 
had not ſtirred. When queſtions concerning the 
rights of the People, the rights of the Patlia- 
ment, and the intereſts of the Nati6n, were ſtart- 
ed, it was. neceflary, if the Houſe had a right 
on the ſubject, to exerciſe that right; it was 
their duty; it was a matter that could by no 
means be lightly given up. If it was their duty, 
in the preſent calamitous ſtate of the Nation, to 
grant power, they ought to know how they 
granted ſuch power. They muſt decide either 
in the manner of a choice, or as acting judicial- 
ly, to recognize a claim of right; and if they 
recognized ſuch claim, it would be an acknow- 
ledgment that they had no power to deliberate 
on the ſubject. If they did not come to ſome 
deciſion, they would confound their own pro» 
ceedings, and it would be highly dangerous to 
poſterity, in point of precedent. They were not, 
therefore, to conſult their own convenience, He 
'remarked, that, originally, the claim of right 
had been aſſerted by the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, in ſtrong and lofty terms, but that 
the tone had been fince ſomewhat lowered, He 
noticed à declaration that had been made elſes 
where, of no intention of aſſerting a right; but 
it had been made in words, and there were no 
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parliamentary grounds to go upon, that a right 
would not be, at ſome future period of our hi- 
ſtory, attempted to be either aſſuined or aſſerted. 
He declared, he could ſee no poſſibility of the 
Committee proceeding a ſingle ſtep farther, with- 
out knowing on what kind of ground they pro- 
ceeded ; and, therefore, it became indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to have the queſtion of right decided, 
The danger of the queſtion originated in its 
having been ſtirred, not in its being decided; 
the danger of the ſtirring would be done away 
by the deciſion; but the leaving it undecided, 
and equivocal, would be highly dangerous. 
The deciſion of both Houſes would be attended 
with no diffenfion ; but, if the right of Parlia- 

ment was not confirmed, the meaſures of both 
Houſes would be imputed, he feared, rather to 
- motives of perſonal intereſt and convenience, 
than to a due regard for the intereſt of the coun- 
try. The meaſures which he meant to (propoſe 
were dictated by no other motive than an anxious 
| defire, in conformity to his duty, to provide for 

the ſafety of the King, the rights of Parliament, 
and the intereſts of the People, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt, previous to the conclu- 
ſion of his ſpecch, adverted to what he deſcribed 
as the opinions ſtated by a noble Lord (Rawdon) 
in another place (the Houſe of Peers), in con- 
tradiction to his aſſertion, that the Prince of 
Wales had no more right to aſſume the Regency 

than 
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than any other individual ſubject. He faid, that 
he underſtood, that, in arguing that matter, 
ſome very extraordinary modes of reaſoning had 
been reſorted to. Among other conceived proofs, 
that the rights of the Prince of Wales were dif- 
ferent from thoſe of other ſubjects, it had been 
contended, that the Prince of Wales was, in an 
old record, quoted by Lord Coke, pronounced 
one and the ſame with the King. The fact cer. 
tainly was ſo; but to draw from ſuch a circum- 
ſtance an argument, that the Prince had a right 
to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, under the 
. preſent circumſtances of his Majeſty's unfortu- 
nate incapacity, was an inference ſo monſtrous, 
that he ſhould think he deſerved cenſure for 
ſporting with 'the gravity of the Houſe, if he 
: ſuffered himſelf to treat it with the leaſt ſeriouſ- 
neſs whatſoever. In truth, a very different conelu- 
ſion might be drawn from the whole of that re- 
cord, the metaphorical language of which was 
not to be taken in a literal ſenſe, in that of any 
other point of ſo much importance. Another po- 
ſition, laid down at the ſame time, and in the 
ſame place, was, that the Prince of Wales, as 
Heir Apparent, and being of full age, could 
aſſume the exerciſe of the Sovereign Authority, 
if his Majeſty's: infirmity had occurred when 
when Parliament was not fitting ; but that dog- 
trine had been ſo expreſsly contradicted in that 
Hauſe, by the Right Honourable Gentleman 
90 63 oppofite 
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oppoſite to him, when the ſubject was laſt agi- 
tated, that it was needleſs for him to fay a ſyl- 
lable more relative to its nature, A third argu- 
ment, urged in ſupport of the Prince's right, 
was, that a Prince of Wales, when he came to 
the Crown, could ſue out an execution, as King, 
4n a cauſe in which he had obtained a judgment 
as Prince of Wales, But, what was there de- 
cidedly conclufive in this poſition? The reaſon 
"why the Prince of Wales had this advantage over 
other ſubje&s was obvious. If the ſon of a Peer, 
who had maintained a ſvit in the Courts in Weſt- 
minſter Hall, and obtained a judgment, ſue- 

ceeded to his father's honours before he had 
| ſued out an execution, he. could not ſue out an 
exceution without previouſly identifying him- 
ſelf, and ſatisfying the Court that he was the 
ſame perſon who had proſecuted the ſuit, and 
-obtained the judgment. And why was not the 
Prigee of Wales obliged to do the fame? For 
this? plain reaſon, the Courts of Weſtminſter Hall 
are holden in the name of the King, and there- 
fore, in his own Courts, it muſt be a matter of 
notoriety, that, on the demiſe of the Crown, the 
Prince of Wales had ſucceeded to it, and become 
King: But were theſe arguments multiplied ten 
times oyer, what did they prove ? Merely, that 
the Prince had rights, of ſame ſort or other, pe- 
culiar to himſelf ; but did they prove that he 
had a right to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, 
- 3 wh 1 » on 
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on his father's incapacity, without the conſent 
and declared approbation of the two remaining 
branches of the Legiſlature? No more à proof, 
than a man having an eſtate in Middleſex, 
was à proof that he had another in Cornwall, 
and a third in Yorkſhire. In fact, all theſe ar- 
guments put together, regarded and conſidered 
with a reference to the point in diſpute, whether 
the Prince of Wales, as Heir Apparent, had a 
right to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, during 
the incapacity of his Majeſty, were ſo irrelevant, 
ſo foreign to the queſtion, and ſo perfectly ab- 
ſurd, that they were not to be relied on as law, 
even if they came from the mouth of a Judge, 
With reſpect to the ſtrong and lofty aſſertion 
that had been at firſt made of the right of the 
Prince of Wales, as Heir Apparent, to aſſume 
the exerciſe of the Sovereignty, it was ſufficient 
to obſerve, that this doctrine was retracted. Up- 
on this occaſion, he ſhould beg leave to recall 
the word, and ſay, not retratted, but diſavoged. 
This reminded him of the precedent in the reign 
of Henry the Sixth, during which the Duke of 
Glouceſter quarrelled with the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, which diſagreement roſe ſo high, and. 
was carried ſo far, that at length the Duke 
brought a criminal charge againſt the Biſhop, / 
accuſing him of having, in à former reign,. ad- 
viſed the Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry the 
Fifth, to aſſume the Sovereign Authority in che 
os G 4 life- 
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life-time of his father Henry the Fourth. Tho“ 
this charge, if proved, would have been high 
treaſon, the Biſhop deſired that it might be re- 
ferred to the Judges, and that its validity might 
be determined by the ſtricteſt inveſtigation, The 
quarrel, however, was compromiſed, on grounds 
of perſonal convenience, and the charge never 
came to a legal decifion, When, at the cloſe of 
his ſpeech, Mr. Pitt had, endeavoured, by many 
arguments, to eſtabliſh the right of the two 
Houſes of Parliament ta provide the means of 
ſupplying the defect in the. caſe of the King's 
incapacity to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt expreſſed bis hopes that he 
ſhould impreſs the Houſe with a conviction, 
that if they had a right, they had alſo a duty; a 
duty which neither their allegiance nor their af- 
fection to their Sovereign would allow them to 
diſpenſe with. It was their duty, at this time, 
not only unequivocally to declare their right, 
ſo that it might remain aſcertained, beyond the 
poſſibility of all queſtion hereafter, and become 
ſecured to poſterity, but to proceed, without 
delay, to exerciſe their right, and provide the 
| means of ſupplying the defect of the perſonal 
| exerciſe of the Royal Authority, arifing from his 
| Majeſty's indiſpoſition. Upon no account did it 
appear probable, that their decifion could either 
oecaſion a diſſenſion between the two Houſes of 
* or produce miſchievous conſequen- 
ö ces 
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ces of any kind whatſoever. On the contrary, if 
the right were not declared; as well as decided, 
it would appear that the two Houſes had made 
a compromiſe, unbecoming themſelves, and 
acted upon perſonal motives, rather than a due 
regard to the true intereſts of their country. | 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt now read his two Reſolu-' 
tions, as follow; and afterwards moved the firſt, 
which was carried unanimouſly, 
I. That it is the opinion of this Committe 
0 « That His Majeſty is prevented, by his preſent 
& jindiſpoſition, from coming to his Parliament, 
„ and from attending to public buſineſs, and that 


e the perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority is 


thereby, for the preſent, interrupted.” 
II. Thar it is the opinion of this Committee, 
-& That it is the right and duty of the Lords Spi- 
& ritual and Temporal and Commons of Great 
& Britain, now aſſembled, and lawfully, fully, 
«and freely repreſenting all the eſtates of the 
people of this Realm, to provide the means of 
« ſupplying the defect of the perſonal exerciſe 
* of the Royal authority, ariſing from His Ma- 
& jeſty's ſaid indiſpoſition, in ſuch manner as 
the exigency of the caſe ws appear to re- 
« quire.“ 
- Reſolved, * That fon this purpoſe; and b ' 
« maintaining entire the conſtitutional authority 
i of the King, it is neceſſary, that the ſaid Lords 
1 e e Temporal and Commans of Great | 


Britain, 
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Britain, ſhould determine on the means whereby 
„ the Royal aſſent may be given in Parliament 
« to ſuch bill as may be paſſed by the two 
« Houſes of Parliament, reſpecting the exerciſe: 
« of the powers and authorities of the Crown, 
in the name, and on the behalf, of the King, 
during the continuance of His Majeſty's pre · 
4 ſent indiſpoſition.“ 

The Maſter of the Rolls declared, chat, till within 
the laſt ten days, he never had heard of there 
exiſting any right in his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales, whether aſſumed or attached, 
upon the declaration of the two Houſes of Par- 
liament of the temporary incapacity of the 
Sovereign, to exerciſe the Royal authority dur- 
ing ſuch incapacity. Having quoted a great variety 
of legal authorities, to prove the reverſe to be 
the fact, the Maſter of the Rolls added, that he 
begged leave to call upon the learned gentlemen 
of his own profeſſion, to point out the ſtatute 
that contained any recognition or declaration of 
ſuch a right's exiſtence, or any law-book what - 
ever; and he contended, that he could, with eaſe, 
refer to ſeveral ſtatutes and law- books, likely to 
have noticed it, if any ſuch right had exiſted, 
but they were all of them completely filent on 
the ſubject. As to what had fallen from a noble 
and learned Lord (Loughbarough) in another 
place, (the Houſe of Peers) on the preceding 
Thurſday, reſpecting the Prince of Wales and 
his a being deemed one and the ſame per- 
| ſon, 
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ſon, in a particular record, he ſhould think it ſuf 
ficient to anſwer, that he had read the record, 
and that its ſenſe was metaphorical. Sir Richard 
confidered the precedent in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, and alluded to what he deſcribed as its 
pointed analogous reference to the preſent caſe. 
He declared, that he had no doubt whatever, 
but that it was the conſtitutional right of both 
Houſes to provide for the interruption of the 
Royal authority, during the continuance'of His 
Majeſty's ilIneſs ; and, ſurely, he remarked, the 
beſt way to teſtify a proper reſpect for his Royal 
Highneſs, would be by deciding in favour of the 
rights of Parliament, on the preſervation of 
which the welfare of the Crown, and the intereſts 
of the people ſo eſſentially depended. h 

Mr. Loveden expreſſed his ardent wiſhes, that 
the Houſe would meet the motion of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman with their fulleſt con- 
eurfence; and thought it a moſt defirable object 
to be attained in the conduct of the preſent truly 
important proceedings. He, 3 muſt 
defire leave to aſk the Right Honourable Mr, 
Chancellor Pitt two queſtions; and the one was, 
whether by theſe reſolutions that had been juſt 
read, he meant to preclude his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales from being Regent, and ſole 
Regent; the other, whether by the words to- 
wards the end of the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man's ſpeech, relative to motives of private in- 
tereſt or convenience, the Committee were to 

under 
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underſtand, that ſuch gentlemen as would not 
ſubmit to vote for the Reſolution, would have 
their votes imputed to private intereſt and pri- 
vate convenience. 5 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt anſwered, that it . 
afford him the utmoſt pleaſure to give any gen- 
tleman the fulleſt ſatisfaction, if he appeared to 
have miſunderſtood any part of his obſervatlons. 
With regard to the firſt of the two queſtions 
whether he meant by the Reſolutions to precluds 
his Roy al Highneſs the Prince of Wales from 
being Regent, and ſole Regent; he believed, 
gentlemen knew, that he had on the preceding 


Friday very fully intimated his individual ſen- 


timents on the ſubject, and had declared, in ex- 
preſs terms, that it was, in his opinion, highly 
defirable, that whatever part of the legal power 
it was neceſſary ſhould be exerciſed at all, during 
this unhappy interval, ſhould be yeſted in a ſin- 
gle perſon, and that perſon his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales. The preſent Reſolution 
was only calculated to declare the right of the 
Houſe in concurrence with the Houſe of Lords 
to appgint a Regent, and leave it open for them 
to-determine, in a ſubſequent ſtage, who the Re- 
gent ſhould be. With reſpe& to the Honour, 
able Gentleman's conceiving that he had aid, 
that thoſe who would not ſubmit to vote for 
be Reſolutions, would have their votes imputed, 


o motives of private intereſt and canvenience, 
he ſhould. be heartily aſhamed if he could have 
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been indecent enough to have been guilty of 
ſo much rudeneſs to that Committee, or any indi- 
vidual member whatſoever. In mentioning the 
conſtruction which the world might poſſibly put 
upon their conduct at that moment, and under 
the peculiar circumſtances of the caſe, he had 
remarked, that if when the eſſential conſtitutional 
rights of the two Houſes were queſtioned and 
doubted, they refufed to vote reſolutions that 
would decide upon them and inſure them to their 
poſterity, they would render theinſelvcs liable to 
have their conduct imputed rather to motives of 
perſonal intereſt and perſonal convenience, than 
to a due regard to their duty, and that attention 
to the honour and ſafety of the Crown, as well 
as to the preſervation of their own clear and in- 
valuable conſtitutional rights, which they owed 
to the country and to themſelves. 

' Mr. Baftard ſaid, he had no view in rifing, but 
merely the public good. He was equally af- 
fected towards the Right Honourable Gentle- 
men (Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox) though the people 
were not ſo. Before the Houſe came to a deter- 
mination on this queſtion, he beſought them to 
conſider its conſequences, He ſaid, he wiſhed 
for unanimity : for, ſuppoſe a different deciſion 
ſhould take place in the two-Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, how could this difference be adjuſted ? He 
ſaid, he looked on it with horror! If it was de- 
termined, he ſhould do his duty; but he ſhould 
be glad to know, what good it would anſwer > He 


ſaid 
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aid, it had been declared in another place, that 


huis Royal Highneſs had abandoned all claim of 


- right, and had ſubmitted every thing to the au- 
thority and determination of Parliament. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman would do well to 
weigh the conſequences with which the determi- 
nation of this queſtion might be attended. He 
did not ſay, they muſt neceſſarily ariſe; but if 
there was any danger, he ought carefully to 
guard againſt it. He aſked what poſſible advan- 
tage could be gained by the determination of 
this que ſtion? 

Lord North roſe next, and ſaid, he did not riſe 
to anſwer the queſtion of his Honourable Friend 
who had juſt fat down, for he knew no poſſible 
anſwer that could be given to it. He made an 
apology for delivering his opinion at that time, 
as moſt likely he ſhould not be able at a later 
hour. He faid he had many objections to both 
reſolutions, though they might be reduced to 
one. The Right Honourable Gentleman was 
afraid, if this queſtion was not diſcuſſed, they 
might be accuſed of acting from perſonal mo- 
tives; but by determining it, they would appear 
to be actuated: by publick conſiderations. His 
Lordſhip. was ſtrongly of opinion that the queſ- 
tion ought to be laid aſide, and for the Houſe to 
proceed immediately to the buſineſs. that was 
before them. He ſaid their much beloved Sove- 
. reign was at preſent in a melancholy ſtate of health, 


and they all hoped, by the bleſſing of God, that 
he 
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he would recover; but that as he was incapable, 
at preſent, of diſcharging the duties of his high 
ſtation, they ought to loſe no time in filling up 
the legiſlature. Every ſtep they had hitherto 
taken had been juſtified by the neceſſity of the 
caſe; hut if they had gone one inch farther, they 
would have exceeded the limits of theit autho- 
thority. The two Houſes of Parliament, without 
the third eſtate of the realm, had no power to 
+ make laws, or to do any act, except, in ſo far as 
they were juſtified by the neceſſity of the caſe. — 
The duty of the two Houſes of Parliament was, 
at preſent, to fill up the third branch of the Le- 
giſlature. He ſaid, he conſidered every queſtion 
as ſpeculative, that was not abſolutely neceſſary 
to be decided by them in their preſent ſituation, 
When they had met for the expreſs purpoſe of 
ſupplying the defects of the Legiſlature, he beg- 
ged leave to ſay, that this queſtion was totally un- 
neceſſary to be determined. The preſent buſineſs 
before the Houſe was to fill up the defect of the 
Legiſlature, arifing from the temporary indiſpo- 
fition of the King. It appeared the queſtion now 
under conſideration was not only uſeleſs, but. it 
might be extremely pernicious, In the reſolu- 
tions, the Lords were mentioned. He wiſhed to 
know 'what right the Commons had, to reſolve 
and determine any meaſure for the other Houſe 
of Parliament. The Right Hon. Gentleman had 


thought that it was neceſſary to determine this 
9 3 queſtion 


a 
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bete, becauſe his Right Honourable Friend 


(Mr. Fox) had given it as his opinion, that the- 


Prince of Wales had this right, independent 
of Parliament. But did it follow that the Prince 
actually had, or claimed that right, becauſe that 
happened to be the opinion of an individual 
Member of Parliament? He had a very great 
reſpe& for the/opinion of his Right Honourable 
Friend, but it was paying him too high a com- 


pliment, to ſuppoſe that any political proceed. - 


ings were to be grounded on his opinion, unſup- 


ported by any other. The conſequence of en- 


tering into this queſtion was altercation and diſ- 
ſenfion, at a time when unanimity "ought to pre- 
vail among them. God forbid he ſhould main- 
tain there was any indefeafible right to ſucceed 
to the ſovereign power; yet if the two Houſes 
were to decide that the Prince has no right to ſue- 
ceed, it would be unjuſt and dangerous ; it would 
lead to many errors; for people without doors 
would think the Prince had aſſumed this power; 
whereas it was univerſally known and acknow- 
ledged, that he had not, The Heir Apparent, 
the Right Honourable Gentleman ſaid, might 
ſucceed either to the whole, or to a part of the 


Royal authority. He ſaid he did not remember 


that any of the precedents curtailed the Regent 
in any of the important privileges of the Royal 
prerogative. It was of great importance to main- 


"tain the great ſenſe of the conſtitution, But 


if 
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if any teſtrictions, limitations, or modifications 
were to be made, they ought to be made by the 
Houſes of Parliament, aſſembled as they were 
at preſent, What was the ground of their meet - 
ing here? There was a great point to be ſettled 
They were to de fomething which no other 
perſons could do they were to ſupply the de- 
fect in the Legiflature.— They were juſtified, 
from the neceſſity of the thing, in going ſo far; 
but if they went an inch farther, they uſurped an 
authority which did not belong to them, and ſub- 
verſive of the principles of the conſtitution. The 
two Houſes could not paſs a turnpike bill; and 
ſhall they proceed to make laws, limit the Re- 
gency, and new caſt-the Britiſh conſtitution ? In 
the minority of Henry VI. the Duke of Glouceſ- 
ter was Protector; but it was important to eon- 
fider, that the Parliament was called together by 
a Lieutenant appointed by the Crown to hold 
Parliaments, It was plain that no Bill could 
paſs into a law without the Royal aſſent. The 
regular and conſtitutional way of doing buſineſs, 
was firſt to appoint a Regent, and then proceed 
to modify and limit it, which could be done 
equally well without infringing on the conſtitu- 
tion. But to attempt to find out a mode of giv- 
ing the Royal aſſent, before the third branch of 
the Legiſlature was ſupplied, was the greateſt 
uſurpation to be found in the hiſtory of this 
png; They were under the neceſſity of ap- 

pointing 
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pointing 2 Regent from the preſent diſtreſſed fru- 
ation of our much beloved Sovereign, and they 
had nothing to do but to go directly to work. In 
this caſe, they would uſurp no.power, which did 
not belong to them: they would only do what 
neceſſity compelled them to do, and what neceſ⸗ 
ſity alone would juſtify. 

The coming to a determination on chis queſtion | 
would be attended with many bad conſequences. 
In the firſt place, the determination of this queſ+ 
tion was perfectly uſeleſs and nugatory ; it was 
productive of contention and various errors. He 
deſired the Houſe to beware of the breaking 
through the principles of the conſtitution, by doy 
ing acts in their preſent capacity, which only be- 
long to {the three branches of the Legiſlature, 

He ſaid, he ſhould not trouble the Houſe, with, 
any more obſervations at preſent, and concluded 
with moving, That Mr, . Alderman Watſon 
leave the chair, and report progreſs.” He ſaid, 
he hoped the next time they met, they would 
lay afide ſuch uſeleſs and nugatory queſtions, and 
proceed to the important buſineſs that was before 
them. 

. Mr. Powys ſaid he roſe to ſecond the motion, 
that had been made hy the noble Lord who bad 
juſt ſat down. He could ſee no poſſible uſe in 
determining this queſtion; to ſay the beſt, it was 
unimportant; and might very probably be attend - 
ed . a number of very ſerious conſequences. | 

9. 
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Theſe had been excellently pointed out by the 
noble Lord who had gone before him, He faid, 
that every man in that Houſe who withed well 
to the country, and who was difpoſed to perform 
his duty as a good Member of Parliament, 
would ſtudy vnanimity on the prefent occafion, 
Mr. Rolle, declared, that he thought the queſtion 
of right indiſpenſably neceflary to be difcuffed and 
decided, after what had paſſed in that Houſe and 
elſewhere, He had told his conſtituents to their 
faces, that ſo long as the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Treaſury appeared to 
him to be actuted by loyal and conſtitutional prin- 
ciples, he ſhould have his ſupport, and no longer, 
The Right Hononrable Gentleman's conduct had 
been ſuch as, in his opinion, well entitled him to 
the confidence and applauſe of the country : 
he had reſtored our commerce, and exalted the 
national character; and, on the preſent occafion, 
ſeemed to be influenced by the moſt ardent and 
anxious zeal to preſerve the rights of the Crown 
ſafe and entire, in a moment of roy e public 
mis fortune. 

The Attorney General ſaid, that he had exertedl 
no common induſtry in looking for information 
on the ſubject of the preſent debate; and though 
he was diſpoſed to pay every due reſpect to the 
ability and experience of the noble Lord, he 
could not but obſerve, that the acuteneſs of his 
Lordſhip's diſcernment had never come ſo ſhort 
of its object as on the preſent occaſion. He con- 
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-pnly- poſſible Counſellors to. aſcertain the King's 
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tended thav no loſs of time could be incurred, hy 


determining that it was the right and duty of the 
Lords and Commons to provide for the preſent 
exigency. On the cantrary, ſuch a reſolution was 


a neceſſary foundation of all their future proceed- 


ings, as well as to vindicate the rights of the nation 
at large. He denied that the diſtinction between 


the politic or official capacity of the Crown, and 


the natural and human capacity of the perſon of 
the King, might ever be kept ſeparate; as upon 
that diſtinction the whole rectitude of their pra- 
ceedings depended. The political capacity was 
invulnerable, the natural capacity was atherwiſe; 


the former required no ſupply, the latter unfor- 
tunately did. The mode in which the latter 


was, in antiept times ſupplied, lay in ſome ob- 


Feurity, Whether in tender infancy, the ex- 
preſſion of the King's will, by his Great Seal, was 
directed by his Privy Council, his great Coun- 
eil of Peers, or, his ſtill greater Council of Par- 
liament, was a matter of ſome obſcurity, but that 
it was ſo manifeſted is certain, and that manifeſ- 


tation by the Great Seal, is proved by the Rolls 


of Parliament uniformly to have been deemed ne- 
ceſſary. He begged leave to advert to the ſitua- 


tion in which both Houſes of Parliament now aſ- 


ſembled, were particylarly placed ; they were the 


politic capacity, and as to the mode'in which the 
eile of the natural capacity might be ſup- 
FI 
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plied, in the preſent poſture of affairs. The At- 


torney General dwelt very much upon the dif- 
tinction between the natural and the political ca- 


pacity of the King, which conſtituted the diffet- 


ence between an abſolute vacancy of the throne, 
as it exiſted at the Revolution, and a temporary 
ſupply of ſome of its natural functions. In or- 
der to enforce the point that a Regent was un- 
known to the common law of the land; and & 
mere creature of Parliament, he adverted to the 


rolls of Parliament, which proved, that when the 


Duke of Vork was made Regent by King, Lords, 
and Commons in the Reign of Henty VI. a pa- 
tent was directed to be ſealed in favour of the 
Prince of Wales, when he ſhould come of age; 
which demonſtrated, that, without a patent, the 


Prince of Wales, when of age, could not -claim 


as of right, much leſs aſſume, the Regency of 
the realm. With reſpe& to'the diſquietude-of 
the minds of the nation, he inſiſted that this 
great queſtion having been introduced by .. 
Right Honourable Gentleman, it muſt now be 
ſettled for all poſterity. He conjured the Houſe 
not to ſkulk from the real and ſubſtantial queſtion 
of their rights, under the ſhelter of a previous 
queſtion, but manfully to recolle& that they 
were acting for the whole people, The dead fi- 
lence of the whole law upon this common law 
right of a Regent, was a ſtrong proof that it 
was unknown. If there were ſuch a common law 
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officer, he aſked, wherefore our anceſtors, bn 
framing the coronation oath, had not dire&ed 
that it: ſhould be adminiſtered to Regents as well 
as to Kings; whereas, according to the doctrine. 
of the day, a Regent was to ſtep into the throne 
without ſuch a pledge being given to the people, 
for the enjoyment of their civil and religious 
rights. This filence, as to common law right 
was, however, interrupted by the powerful lan- 
guage of Parliament, when it granted a rever- 
ſionary patent to the Prince of Wales, then a mi- 
nor, when he ſhould come of age, It ſeemed, 
therefore, as if this had been done to preclude 
any claim of right for ever ; and he truſted that 
on the- preſent occafion he ſhould reap a very ſav- 
ing benefit from ſuch inſtruftion. 

Mr. Fox obſerved, that being in a manner call- 
ed upon, it was neceſſary that he ſhould trouble 
the Committee; though, from the indifferent 
ſtate of health in which he was, he feared that he 
ſhould be unable to do any thing like ek to 
the ſubject, 

He imagined, from the weakneſs of the WT 
ments which had been advanced by the oppofite 
fide, they wiſhed to invite him to an examination 
of the ſubject of the right of his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales, in the diſcharge of the ex- 
- ecutive power, in the preſent condition of the 
Sovereign. They thought, perhaps, that the 
_— and weakneſs of all that they had been 
able 
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able to adduce, would have been a | temptation 
which feſb and blood could not withſland, It cer- 
tainly was curious to hear them talk of ſtigma- 
tizing a Parliament of Henry VI. and to produce 
examples and precedents from that reign, as ap- 
plicable to the preſent ſettlement of the conſti- 
tution ; and from a Parliament, in which the 
Houſe of Lords had committed to Priſon the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons! 

If the precedents from this reign were thus 
abſurdly applied, there was ſomething peculiarly 
unlucky in their calling to recollection that of 
Edward III. in which a Prince of Wales was 
- more than once declared Regent of the kingdom, 
in the abſence of his father, and that even in the 
time of his minority. The © caſe in point,” cited 
from the reign of Henry IV. is no leſs irrelevant 
in its application. But what a difference in the 
two ſituations of Henry IV, and his preſent Ma- 
jeſty. Henry was reduced to great infirmity by 
age and illneſs; but was his ilIneſs of that nature 
to incapacitate, like that under which our Sove- 
reign labours? It was widely different; and 
though Henry might be ſo ſorely afflicted, ay not 
fo be able to come down to Parliament, he was not, 2 | 
his preſent Majeſty is allowed to be, incapable of 
ll public buſineſs. 

There had been, Mr. Fox obſerved, the aſſer- 
tion of a poſitive right by law on both, ſides; on 
the due, the. right of the Prince to be Regent; 
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che right of the Two Houſes to elect him, on the 
other. He aſked them, ſince the Right Hon. 
Gentleman ſeemed determined to make i it a per- 
ſonal queſtion between them, why he did not pro- 
poſe his own opinion to be adopted, as the Reſo- 
lutions of the Houſe : That the Prince of Wales 
| had no greater right to the Regency than any individual 
among them ? —Since he was determined to have 
recourſe to his majority, why did he not make 
uſe of it to carry his own queſtion ? The reaſon 
was, that he dared not propoſe it to the Houſe, 
He knew, that as ſoon as it had been uttered, it 
had met with the moſt pointed reprobation ; and, 
wherever it had been circulated, public execra- 
tion had attended it. It was, however, Mr. Fox. 
maintained, the ſupreme Legiſlature alone that 
had power to do wrong. T he three branches, 
conſiſting of King, Lords, and Commons, might 

ſet aſide the ſucceſſion, and deprive the Prince of 
Wales of his right; but it was not in the power 
of the two Houſes, any more than it was in that of 
the Miniſter himſelf. He had allowed, that in caſe 
of the demiſe of the King, nothing ſhort of an Act 
of Excluſion, could ſet aſide the right of the Prince 
of Wales to the inheritance of the Crown; while 
in reality, nothing leſs than ſuch an act could 
exclude him from the Regency. The Govern- 
ment of the Princes of the. Houſe of Brunſwick 
had been ſuch, ſince their acceſſion to the Crown 
of theſe Kingdoms, as to render it im poſſible to 


ſuppoſe 
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ſoppoſe that any act of theirs, could bring any 
meaſure of that kind even into contemplation. 


If ever they had differed with the people, it was 


only on collateral points. None of theſe Princes 
had attempted any thing that directly invaded 
the conſtitution of the country; though if they 
had meditated any ſuch miſchievous deſign, there 


was a party exiſting, that would be ready to abet 


them in the blackeſt ſcheme that ever a tyrant 
deviſed againſt the liberties, or the happineſs of 
his ſubjects. He was, and always had been, 
ready to avow his attachment; and when he 
mentioned his reverence and regard for the 


Princes of that line, it was not to ſound, obliquely 


his own praiſe, in the confidence which they 
placed in him; that was a principle he ſhould 
ever hold in diſdain; but the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman ſeldom introduced any mention of the 
Royal Family, or the Royal Perſon, but it termi- 


nated in an oftentatious diſplay of his own merits, in an 
indirect eucomium on himſelf. 


The very Act of Settlement by which the zu. 
trious Houſe of Brunſwick was ſeated upon the 
Throne of theſe realms, would, as Mr. Fox ob- 
ſerved, be defeated by the doctrine of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, For to ſet the Prince of 
Wales afide, in the ſucceſſion of the Regency, 
would be the ſame thing as to ſuperſede him in 
the ſucceſſion to the Crown; This right was to 
be determined by the e voice of the 


three 


\ 
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tins branches of the Legiſlature, and not by 
one or two. The conſtitution ſuppoſed each 
branch not only independent of the Foy but 
actually hoſtile. 

He then proceeded to ſhew, that the principle 
of elefting a Regent by the vote of the two 
Houſes, would be much the ſame thing as to 
eſtabliſh an elective monarchy. All the diſad- 
vantages of an election would take root here. In 
general, there are ſome reſtrictions as to capacity, 
&c, in perſons to be elected. But there were 
none ſuch impoſed upon him whom the Parlia- 
ment chooſe, as Regent. They might ele& a 
Foreigner, a Roman Catholic, or any other 
perſon; for what law defined the particular kind 
of perſon whom they ſhould elect ? An hereditary 
monarchy was juſtly looked upon as the happieſt 
kind of monarchical inſtitution. Yet, ſhould a 
foreigner aſk, have you really an hereditary So- 
vereign? In the true principles of the conſtitu- 
tion, we ſhould anſwer—we have ; but if we had 
in view the reſolution now propoſed, we ſhould 
ſay, aſk the phyſicians. When he is in good 
health, the. monarchy is hereditary ; when indiſ- 
poſed, it is elective. But the aſſertion of an 
elective King is ſo palpably hoſtile to the princi- 
ples of the conſtitution, that it would not be to- 
lerated for a moment. How then was this diffi» 
eulty to be got over ? An acute lawyer might be 
found, who would plauſibly advance, that though 

2 we 
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we muſt allow the monarchy to be Lada 
the executive power may be elective. The. Crown 
and its functions were thus whimſically ſeparated, 
as if they were two ſeparate things, though the 
one is the effence, and the other merely the 
name. If the Crown is to have no functions, 
why there ſhould be a King, it TITER 
imagination to diſcover. - 

With regard to the reſolution then under the 
diſcuſſion of the Houſe, he had two collateral 
objections to make to it. The firſt was, that 
mentioned by his noble friend (Lord North); 
that it brought into their confideration and deter- 
mination the duties of the Houſe of Peers. The 
other was, that the Reſolution itſelf was wholly 
equivocal. It was infidiouſly calculated to eon- 
vey. a cenſure upon an opinion which he had de- 
livered, while the Right Hon. Gentleman evaded 
the diſcutfion of an opinion of his own. This 
was a mean ſhift, totally irreconeileable with the 
confidence which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
placed in the expectation of a majority. In ma- 
jorities, Mr. Fox deelared, that he had no great 
truſt ; he had in general the mortification to 
find himſelf in a minority in that Houſe; for 
more than eighteen years of a political life, he 
had to ſtem the torrent of power; ſometimes; 
indeed, he had enjoyed the ſatisfaction of find- 
ing himſelf in a majority of the ſame Parliament, 
of which, in the proſecution-of the ſame princis 
£1 I ples, 
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les, he had been ſupported by only a minority 
fore. Whether he was, therefore, in a majo« 
rity or a minority, it was the ſame thing to him. 
He would never take advantage of the one inſi- 
diouſly to carry one meaſure under the colour of 
another; any more than to abandon or flinch from 
any queſtion, merely becauſe he thought he 

ſhould be abandoned by the Houſe. 

The other Reſolution, Mr. Fox obſerved, had 
not the inſidious and equivocal tendency of the 
former. On the contrary, it was a plain and 
palpable attack on the conſtitution of the coun- 
try. By the 13th of Charles II. it was declared 
that no law could be enacted, but by the joint 
conſent of the three branches of the legiſlature, 
This Reſolution would empower to paſs an a& 
by their own authority; or what was worſe, to 
create a third pretended power, a creature, a 
thadow, a pageant of their own, to ſupply the 
place of royalty. This Being was to be inſtruct- 
ed, to receive its orders from them ; nay, was 
created fqr the purpoſe of giving a colour of law 
to their illegal proceedings. 

If there was to be any monarchy at all, Mr. 
Fox pronounced it as his doctrine, that the mo- 
narchical power ſhould be entire, The autho- 
rity of a King, who would be obliged to paſs 
laws contrary to his own opinion, and without 
his own conſent, was a thing that did not come 
Within his conception, If they judged it proper 
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to circumſcribe the royal prerogative, they 
ſnould firſt inveſt the proper perſon with that 
prerogative, and then contend openly and man- 
fully againſt it, This was the kind of warfare 
which he had been accuſtomed to, and not thag 
unfair and aſſaſſinating ſort: of attack, which is 
aimed at an adverſary when he has no capability 
of reſiſtance, To be accuſed of contending 
againſt the privileges of the Houſe of Commons, 
was a new ſituation to him; the accuſation, hows 
ever, was falſe ; he had always contended ſtre, 
nuouſly for thoſe privileges ; and he alſo fought 
againſt the prerogative of the Crown; but then 
he had fought againſt an enemy in the plenitude 
of his power, which it was the glory of an Eng- 
liſhman to do, and not againſt one laid low and 
extended at his feet. If he had ſtruggled with 
monarchy, it was with a monarch in all the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his power; he had endeavoured to limit 
the prerogative, where he thought it was over- 
grown, not to diminiſh it below the halance of 
the conſtitution :—it was the regular property, 
the eſtates, the freeholds of the Crown, which 
he had judged neceſſary to entrench upon; the 
preſent deſigns were making on what it might 
poſſeſs from ſhipwreck, or ſuicide, on the waifs, 
eſtrays, deodands, and other accidental property 


that might accrue to it from misfortune, not from 
ay ny. 


The 
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The queſtion was now— whether we ſhould 
proceed to election or otherwiſe ? He then took 
an opportunity of affirming, that he knew nothing 
of the Right Honourable Gentleman's ambition, 
knew nothing of his motives ; but ſuppoſing that 
there were an ambitious perſon of the deſcription 
alluded to, he would take the very ſteps which 
the Right Honourable Gentleman had adopted. 
If there were an individual who preferred his 13 4 
juere and welfare to the good of his country, he 
would countenance and ſupport the very ſame 
meaſyres—# endeavouring to embarraſs the G- 
& yernment of that Prince, whoſe approbation 
«he was conſcious he did not deferye,” Þ— _ 
Mr. Fox drew to a concluſion, by ſaying, that 
although there were ſeveral ſteps of policy and 
political foreſight, highly praiſe-worthy in the 
Admin ſtration of the Right Hon, Gentleman — 
ſuch as the peace eſtabliſhment with France, and 
the ſpirit obſervable on that emergency; yet that 
the greater part of his actions had not been ſo 
conſtant to true conſtitutional principles, Had 
the Right Hon. Gentleman acted wiſely ; had he 
acted liberally ; had he ated as a friend to the 
peace and welfare of the kingdom, he would 
have revolved in his mind, that he had remained 
ſeveral years in office; that he could not conſider 
his fituation, or that of any man, as permanent; 
chat finding there was to be a change of men and 
meaſures, 


ES 

meaſures, he ſhould ſcorn to intertupt the exer⸗ 
ciſe of the executive Government; and that he 
ſhould retire with all the honour and dignity be- 
coming the oftenfibility of his ſituation. But 
what does the Right Honourable Gentleman? I 
will, ſays he—for this may be ſuppoſed to be his 
language—take care that no man ſhall have it in 
his power to celipſe my fame; no man ſhall tar» 
niſh my glory by any competition. 

Mr. Pitt remarked, that an- apology was — 5 
from him to the Committee, for obtruding a 
ſecond time on their indulgence ; but to the con- 
cluding part of Mr. Fox's ſpeech he found it ne- 
ceſſary to reply, He begged Gentlemen to re» 
collect, that he had avoided all perſonal animo- 
fity and inſidious provocation, The conduct of 
his opponent, however, had been diametrically 
oppoſite ; he had conveyed upon him, in the 
courfe of his remarks, imputations, unjuſt; arro- 
gant, and preſumptuous, The ſubject before the 
Houſe had been uſed as the vehicle of perſonal 
attack upon him and by an oſtentatious and open 
avowal of the authority and favour of the Prince 
of Wales, he had exultingly infinuated, that 
when the Prince ſhould receive the ſanction of 
both Houſes of Parliament, in the appointment 
of the Regency, he was no longer to be a member 
of Adminiſtration ; he had alſo been charged with 
exerciſing an irregular ambition, hoſtile to the 
welfare of the country, He, however, defied Mr, 

Fox 
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Fox to prove, in any fingle inſtance, his thaving 
facrificed the true intereſts of the nation for. any 
perſonal views, or to gratify any ne am- 
bition. | | 
The protection and favour of the Prince, * 
was convinced, could only be obtained by a ſtrict 
attention to his conſtitutional prerogatives, and a 
faithful and honeſt diſcharge of every public 
duty. So far as theſe conſiderations operated, he 
was conſcious of having endeavoured to merit the 
approbation of the Prince of Wales. A Regent, 
with temporary powers, he contended, ſtood in 
need of every conſtitutional advice that the wiſ- 
dom of the legiflature ſhould think proper te ad- 
miniſter, The utmoſt precaution ſhould alſo be 
exerciſed, to prevent the ratification of any act, 
inconfiſtent with the laſting intereſt of the King, 
and the ſafety of his loyal and affectionate peo- 
ple; nor would the wiſdom of Parliament give a 
ſanction to any meafure tending to embarraſs the 
perſonal exerciſe of the royal authority, He then 
very plainly declared, that the language which 
had been uſed by the Right Hon. Gentleman to- 
| wards him was at once “ unjuſt, arrogant, and 
| unprovoked.” It is not the Prince of Wales's 
right the Right Hon. Gentleman means to de- 
fend; but, by twiſting and turning the topic of 
debate, and by wandering widely from the queſ- 
tion, he makes the Prince's right ſubſervient to 
an i unjuſt attack _ me, Perhaps (ſays Mr. 
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Pitt) the Right Hon. Gentleman meant to de: 
ſcribe the form of a new arrangement, and with 
that ſpecies of vauntipg in which he is ngt defi- 
cient, inſinuate, with becoming delicacy and diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, that I am, no longet to he in Ad- 
miniſtration, . My, Pitt then-treated this part of 
the ſpeech with ſucceſsful irony, and in his ob- 
ſervations was felicitgus. The Right Hon, Gen- 
tleman has remarked, that as I have been in power 
ſeveral years, I ought to retire, and leave him 
and friends to the quiet enjoyment of their 
places; and ſhould I not accept his admonition, 
the wrath of a certain. great perionage is de- 
nounced againſt me, whoſe approbation, accords” 
ing to the Right Hon. Gentleman's report, I was 
conſcious that I did pot deſeryxe. With regard 
to innovations, the Right Hon. Gentleman could 
not with juſtice affirm, that, he (Mr. Pitt) had 
placed unnec2tftiry bulwarks to the conſtitutiop. 
He had exerted himſelf for the good af, his King 
and country; and if it were criminal, he con- 
feſſed his eriminality, Whether (ſays Mr. Pitt) 
I have deſerved the fayour of the great perſon- 
age alluded to, it would be preſumptive in me 
to aſſert; but this much I may ſay, I am con- 
ſcious that I have performed my duty as became 
an HONEST MAN. I have endeatured to deſerye 
bis apptobation, by faithfully Ailcbargiog my 


duty to his Royal Father. If I* have failed, 1 
1 S cannot 
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eannot help it ; but no Id DATON of DISPLEA- 
SURE from that GREAT PERSONAGE can ever make 
me repent of one ſtep in my conduct, either in 
my duty to my King or my country, If the 
Right Hon. Gentleman ſuppoſes that we ſhall 
have no longer any ſhare in the Government, and 
that he and his friends will come into power, I 
may anſwer, that we know and have experienced 
his principles; we know how he wiſhes to dictate 
and govern in the plenitude of his power; and 
therefore ought to provide againſt any permanent 
and immutable government, as his Majeſty may 
recover, and enjoy his former functions. We 
know their obnoxious principles, and therefore 
ought to provide againſt the impending danger. 
The Houſe, when Mr. Fox had talked of his 
political principles, ſeemed inſtantaneouſly to re- 
cognize them ; it was not forgot, that in a late 
ambitious exertion of thoſe principles, he aimed 
at dictating to the executive officers of the Crown, 
and attempted to wreſt from their authority 
thoſe guards, with which that branch of the Le- 
gillature had been wiſely provided. If then the 
Hon. Gentleman was ſo ſanguine of his attain- 
ment of power in the new government, it became 
more neceflary, for the purpoſe of defeating his 
ambition, to proceed in the ſettlement of the 
Regency with the utmoſt precaution and circum- 


ſpection. He would adviſe him in future, when 
tho 
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the ſubje& ſhould in a more matured ſhape come 


enter on perſonal topics, foreign from the mat- 
ter of debate. Such conduct, he ſarcaſtically re- 
marked, would not further ſecure him the favour 
of the Prince of Wales, of whoſe patronage he 
had ſo proudly boaſted. His meaning, he ob- 
ſerved, had been, as uſual, induſtriouſly pervert- 
ed, when he ſpoke of the Prince of Wales as 


having no ſtrict legal right to be ſole Regent. 


The right had been confounded with matters of 
preference, for the purpoſe of accommodating 
their arguments, and-enforcing their defigns, 
Mr. Fox explained ; and declared, he did not 
mean to infinuate, that if a change of Admini- 
ſtration took place with a change of power, that 
he was to be a member of it; but if it were true, 
he could not conceive that thoſe additional 
checks on the Regency would be ſo neceſſary as 


the idle and ill-founded apprehenfion of Mr, Pitt 


had ſtated, , 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland declated, that the 
general queſtion of Right could not be waved, 
unleſs both Houſes were ready to reſolve, that 
the Prince of Wales ſhould not only be Regent, 
but inveſted with all the royal powers, without 
limitation or diſtinction; for, if a limitation of 


any kind was to be the ſubject of debate, it did 


not ſeem poſſible to avoid a previous diſcuſſion 
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under confideration, not to deviate from it, and - 
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of the Right. As to the queſtion itſelf,” he ho- 
ped it would be confidered, that they were not 
met to deliberate upon a ſettlement of the king- 
dom of England alone. He thought it neceſſary 
to enquire into the conſtitution of Epygland and 
of Scotland ſeparately before the Union, and of 
Great Britain ſince. He had heard it very eon- 
fidently affirmed, that, were the ſuppoſed inhe- 
rent right of the Heir Apparent, to exerciſe the 
royal powers upon ſuch occaſions as the preſent, 
to be diſallowed, the conſequence would be, a 
virtual diſſolution of the Union; the rule being 
fixed in Scotland in favour of ſuch hereditary 
and legal claim of Right : but he ſhould, venture 
to aſſert, that the propoſition had no real foun- 
dation. As to the appointment of a Regent, 
whatever his powers might be, the ſame had al- 
ways been made in Scotland, as in England, un- 
der the ſanction and authority of the States of 
the Kingdom, either previouſly given, or after - 
wards interpoſed; and ſometimes the next heir 
of the Crown had been choſen, ſometimes not; 
ſometimes one Regent, and, at other times, more 
than one. Many of the Kings of Scotland hav- 
ing fallen in battle, and ſome by the hands of 
their ſuhjects, when the power of the Ariſtocra- 
cy was too great, there had been more. infant 
ſucceſſions and more Regencies in Scotland, than 


in moſt other countries; and the States of the 
2 | Kingdom 
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Kingdom had repeatedly ſhewn, that” they did 
not conſider any individual whatever as werte a 


fixed legal right to that office, | 

When the Maid of Norway ſucceeded her 
grandfather, Alexander III. fix regents were ap- 
pointed. In the infancy of James II, of Scot- 
land, there was a regency of three, In that of 
James III. there was a regency'of ſeven. In that 


of James III. the Duke of Chatelherault, the 


next preſumptive heir of the Crown, claimed the 
office upon that ground; but his claim was dif. 
allowed, and firſt the Earl of Murray was ap- 
pointed, and afterwards, probably, others, none 
of whom were in ſucceſſion to the Crown. It 
was of more conſequence, however, to conſider 


how that matter had been underſtood by the Le- 


giſlature of Great Britain ſince the Union: and 


ſurely it was impoſſible to read the proviſional 
acts of 24th Ceorge I. and zth George III. with- 


out ſocing clearly, that no right of adminiſtra- 
tion was then ſuppoſed to attach upon any indi- 
vidual ; though, in point of 'fitneſs and proprie- 


ty, not a perſon in the kingdom would think of 


any other than the preſent Heir Apparent. 

Mr. Milne (Member for York) gave his cor- 
dial ſupport to the Miniſter. He lamented the 
change that was ſoon likely to happen; and de- 
clared, that whenever the period arrived that 


the Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Fox) 
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got into power, they would not find a weak 
Adminiſtration, and a mild Government,—but a 
bold Adminiſtration, and an arbitrary Govern- 
ment. 

Te Solicitor General ole; and / ſaid, no man 
could vote on the preſent queſtion, without con- 
ſidering his allegiance to his Sovereign. We 
all agree, ſaid Sir John Scott, that his Royal 
Highneſs ſhould be Regent, but differ in opi- 
nion about the right requiſite. He corrobrated 
Mr. Pitt's argument, by affirming, that, with 
regard to his Royal Highneſs's right, it was no 
more than that of any other individual; that it 
was a gift of expediency granted him by Par- 
Jiament ; that, as we had at preſent a King, al- 
though unfortunately incapable of exerciſing the 
royal authority, the Prince himſelf was only a 
ſubject; that his Majeſty's indiſpoſition was of a 
temporary nature, which, perhaps, would not 
longer preclude him from exerciſing his autho- 
rity, than a fever might preclude the ſucceſſor, 
about whoſe rights they were at preſent contend- 
ing / Here he Twas called to order. Erbe King, 
who acceded to his throne in 1761, is ſtill on 
the throne in the year 1788; therefore a law in 
any Court, acknowledging his ſupremacy, al- 
though Gentlemen might call ſuch a mode of 
reaſoning metaphyſica), entailed on tranſgreſ- 
ſors at Py the effects and penalties of that 
law, 
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law. With regard, to what had been advanced 
by the Right Honourable Gentleman, that the 
phyſicians had declared his Majeſty incapable, 
he thought the argument abſurd; as, in the eye 
of the law, we cannot believe the King's phy- 
ſicians. It was his opinion, that the Prince of 
Wales ſhould be fully inveſted with every au- 
thority requifite for managing the public buſi- 
neſs with energy and effect; but, recollect- 
ing that there was ſtill a King, he thought, that 
the powers of the Regent ought to be circum- 
ſcribed, 

Mr. Drake ſaid, he roſe to expreſs his opinion 
on a ſubject that had long agitated his mind. 
If, by laying down his life to-night, he could 
ſerve his country, he was ready to do it. Ik had 
been long his glory and his pride to ſupport 
the meaſures in general of the Right Honour- 
able and magnanimous Gentleman who -propo- 
ſed the reſolution; and he dreaded no political 
event ſo much as the change of the preſent - 
Adminiſtration, The topic of debate, he ſaid, 
might be compreſſed into a nut-ſhell. He was 
afraid he was now on the aukward fide of the 
queſtion, but thought the reſolution proper, as 
an ultimate deciſion of the claim of Right, 
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The Committee now divided on the mation, 


That the Chairman report progreſs, when there 
: appeared, | | N 0 a 4 
. Ayes, 204 
fe Noes, 263 


MI jority 64 
The Recond and Third Reſolutions were then 
ſeberally put and catried; and the Houſe was 
reſumed, and adjourned. . 
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Berwick, 
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Boffiney, 


Delor, 
Bracklty, 


Bramper, 
Breconhire, 
ÞPrecon, 
B rt dg enorth , 


Bridport, 


Briftob 


Buckinghamflire, 


Buc hi ngham, 
Calliugton, 
Cali, | 


© Six J. Pennyman, Bert. 
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For the Queſtion, 


Againſt the Rreflion, 
George Vaoſinart, Eſq. 2 
Henry James Pye, Eſq. 
Hon. General Vaughan 


Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart. 


Lord Weſtgots 
William Clive, Eſq. 
Henry Strachey, Eſq. 
Joho Kenrick, Eſq. 
Bir Robert Clayton, Bart. 
Sir John Morſhead, Bart; 
Thomas Aunt, Eſq. 
Sir Richard Sutton, Bart, Viſcount Palmerſton 
Matthew Montagu, Eſq. 
Hon, Charles Stuart 
/ Sir Peter Burrell 
Colonel Egerton | 
Timothy Caſwall, Eſq. 
Sir H. G. Calthorpe, Bart, 
Major Hobart 
Sir Charles Gould 
Charles Gould, Eſq. 

J. H. Browne, Eſq, , Thomas Whitmore, Eſq, 
Sir Alexander Hood, K. B, 
Roben Thornton, Eſq. 
Thomas Scott, Eſq. 

| | Charles Sturt, Eſq. 
Matthew Brickdale, Efq. | 
Rt. Hon, W. W. Grenville 
Edmund Nugent, Eſq. 
John Call, Efq. 
Joſeph Jekyll, Eſq. 
Philip Yorke, Eſq. 


Cambridge Univerſity, Right Hon. William Pitt 


Lord Euſton 


Cambridge, Town of Francis Dickens, Eſq. 


Camelford, 


Canterbury, 


15. ö James Macpherſon, Eſq. 
| Sir Samuel Hannay, Bart. 
George Gipps, Eſq. 
Charles Robinſon, Eſq. 
Cardif, 


*% 


Cardif, 


Cardiganſhire, 


Cardigan, 

+ Carlifle, 
Caermartiien, 
Cafile Riſing. 


0 hefhire, 
Chefler, 


Chriſtchurch 


Chi che 1 ers 
Chippingham, 
Cirenceſter, 


Cli theroe, 
Cockermouth, 


Colchefler, 
Corff Cafile, 


. 
Coventry, 


Cricklade, 
C umberland, 


Dartmouth, 
Denbighſhire, 
Denbigh, 
Derbyſhire, 


Der by, 
Doventire, 


Dorſe(/hire, 
Dorcheſter, 
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For the queſtion, 


—_ 


John Chriſtian, Eſq, 


Walter Sneyd, Eſq. 
Charles Boone, Eſq. 

Sir R. 8 Cotton, Bart. 
Thomas Groſvenor, Eſq, 
R. W. Bootle, Ela · 


George W. Thomas, Eſq, 
George Fludyer, Eſq. 
Lord Apſley. | 
Richard Maſter, Eſq, 


John Bond, jun. Eſg, 
Henry Bankes, Eq. 

Sir William Lemon, Bart, 
Sir Sampſon Gideon, Bart. 
John Wilmot, Efq. 
Robert Nicholas, Eſq. 


Richard Hopkins, Eſq, 


John Rolle, Eſq- 
Francis J. Browne, Eſq. 


Againſt the queſlion, 
Sir H, Mackworth, Bart, 
Farl of Liſburne 
John Campbell, Eſq, 
Rowl. Srephenſon, Eſq, 


Jona (3: Phillips, Big. 


John Crewe, Eſq, 


Sir John Frederick, Bart, 
Hans Sloane, Eſq. 


James Dawkins, Eſq, 


* Lifter, Eſq. 
John Lee, Eſq. 


J. C. fanerhwalge, Eſq. 
Humphrey Senhouſe, Eſq» 
Sir Robert Smyth, Bart, 


Sir W. Moleſworth, Bart. 


J. Walker Heneage, Eſq- 
Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart, 


Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. 
Richard My ddleton, Eſq, 
Lord George Cavendiſm 
Edward N M. Mundy, Eſq, 
Lord G. A. H Cavendiſh 
Edward Coke, Eſq, 

John Pol. Baſtard, Eſq. 


Honourable George Damer 
William Ewer, Eſq. 
Dover, 


Dover, 
Downton, 
Droitwich, 


Drrmeyic * 3 
Durham, County of, 
Durham, 


Zaſl Loac, 


St, Edmunds Bury, 
erg 
 Fuchham, 


Frcier, 
Exe, | 
Flim/hire, 
Hint, 
Fowey, 


Catto, 
H. Germain's, 


galamergauſtire, 
Glouceflerfhire, 
Cloncefter, 
Grampound, 
Grantham, 


Eaſt Grimſby, 


Faſt Grinſicad, 
Cuildford, © 
Hampfhire, 
Harwich, 
Haſlemere, 


Haſtings, © 2 
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For the Qreflion, - "Againſt the Queſtion, 
Robert Preſton, Eſq. n 
Robert Shaftoc, Eig. Honourable W. 8. Conwaß 
FA Honourable Andrew Foley 
Edward Winnington, Eg. 
Barne Barne, Eſq. Sir, G. W. Vanneck, Bart: 
Sir John Eden, Bart. 
John Tempeſt, Eſq. 
| | Wm. H. Lambton, Eſq. 
Alexander Trvine, Eſq. 
Lord Viſcount Belgrave 
Lord Charles Fitzroy Sir Charles Davers, Bart, 
Tho. B. Bramfion, Eſq. 
Sir John Ruſhout, Bait, | 
Char; W. B. Rouſe, Eſq. 
John Baring, Eq. Bir C. W. Bampfylde, Bart. 
General Phillipſon 2 
Major General Bathurſt | 
Bir Roger Moſtyn, Bart, 
Major W. Williams | | 
Philip Raſhleigh, Eſq. 
Hon. Richard Edgecumbe 
James Fraſer, Efq. 
J. James Hamilton, Eſq. 
Samuel Smith, Eſq. 
Charles Edwin, Eſq. 
Honourable Capt. Berkeley 
Thomas Maſter, Efq. 
John Webb, Eſq. 


* Francis Baring, Eſq. 


George Sutton, 'Eſq. N 

| John Harriſon, Eſq, . 
Dudley Long, Eſq, 
George Medley, Eſq. 


| Hon. Thomas Onflow Honourable General Norton 
Robert Thiſtlethwaite, Eſq. Jervoiſe C. Jervoiſe, Efq. 


John Robinſon, Eſq. | 
A John B. Garforth 

| John Lowther, Eſq. 
John Stanley, Eſq. 

John Dawes, Eſq. 5 


Helflon, 


Helton, 
Here ſordſtire, 
Hereford, 


Hertfordflire, 
Hertford, 


Heydon. 
Heyteſbury, 
Higham Ferrers, 
Hinhworth, 
Hindon, 

Honiton, 


Hor/ham, 


Hyntingdonſhire, 
Huntingdon, 


I lehefier, 


Ipſwich, 

St. Ives, 

Rent, 

King's Lynn, 
Kingſton upon Hull, 


Knareſborough, 
Lancaſhire, 


Lancaſter, 


Launceſton, 
Leiceſierfhire, 


Le J C 1 er z 
Leominfler, 
 Lefheard, 


Leftwithieh, + 


Samuel Thornton, Eſq. 


John Hunter, Eſq. 
Penn A, Curzon, Eſq. 
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For the gueflion. Hain the queflion. 
James B. Burgeſs, Eſq . Roger Wilbraham, Eg. 


Right Hon. Thomas Harley Sir George Cornwail, Bart. 
John Scudamore, Efq. 


James W=rwyn, Eſq; 
Lord Viſcount Grirafton Wales , * 
Baron Dimſdale 
John Calvert, Eſq. 
Lionel Darell, Eſq. 


W. P. A' Court, Eſq, 
Right Hon. F. Montagu 
Sir C. F. Ratcliffe, Bart. William Evelyn, r | 
William Egerton, Eig. | 

Rt. H. Sir G. Longe, K, B. Sir George Collier 1 
Jer, Crutchley, Etq. | 


Phil. Metcalfe, Efq. . N 2444 


Lord Viſc. Hinchinbroke Earl Ludlow 
| Sir Walter Rawlinſon 
3 John Willett Paype, Eſg. 
Benj. Bond Hopkins, Eſq. 
George Sumner, Elq, 
C. Alex, Crickett, Eſq. William Middleton, Eſg. 
William Praed, Eſq. " 


Hon. Charles Marſham Filmer Honey wood, Ef 
Hon. Horatio Walpole 


. 


W. Spencer Stanhope, Eſq. Nd 
Lord Viſcount Duncannom 


John Black burne, Eſq. Thomas Stanley, Eſq, | 
Sir George Warren, K. B. 
Ab. Rawlinſon, Eſq. 
Lord Arden Sir John Swipburne, Bart, 
J. Peach Hungerford, TY 
William Pochin, Eſq.” | 
Colonel Macnhamara 
Charles Lor. Smith, Eſq. 


Hon. Edward James Elliot 
Honourabjie John Elliot 
John Thomas Ellis, Ea. Bir John oy 18 


L ewes; 
Lincolnflires 


Lincohi, 
Litchfield, 
Liverpool, 

; London, 
Ludios, 
Luggerfhall, 
Lyme Regis, 
Ly nit ng lon, 
Maidſ/lone, 
Malden, 
Malmeſbury, 
Malton, 
Marlborough, 


Marl, 


S. Michael, 
Midhurfl, 
Middle Xs 


Milbourn Port, 


Minehead, 


Monmouth/hire, 


Monmouth, 


Montgomery/lire, 


Montgomery, 
Morpeth, 


Newark, | 
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For the Queſtion: Againſt the Dueſlion, 
Thomas Kempe, Eſq. Hotourable Henry Pefhatti 
| Sir John Thorold, Bart, 
C. Anderſon Pelham, Eſq, 
John F. Cawthorne, Eq. Hon. R. L. Saville 
George Anſon, Eſq. 
Bamber Gaſcoyne, Eſq, Lord Penrhyn 
Sir Watkin Lewes Nath. Newnham, Eſq. 
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Lord Clive 
I Richard P. Knight, Eſq. 
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Whitſhed Keene, Efq. 
Peter Delme, Eſq. 
Sir James Erſkine, Bart. 
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Newcafile 
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For the Queſtion, 


Newcafile under Lyne, Sir Arehibald Macdonald 
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Newport, Cormwall, 
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Againſt the Queſtion, 


Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart. 
Sir John Miller, Bart. 
Edward Ruſh worth, Eſq, 
Thomas P. Leigh, Eg. 


Sir Edward Alley, Bart. 


Thomas Powys, Eſq. 
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John Macbride, Eſq, 


Mich. A. Taylor, Eſq. 
Sir H. Featherſtone, Barr, 
Right Hoo, Gen. Burgoyae 


Radgnor/lires 


# 
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Radnorfhire, 
Reading , 


Eaft Retfor 4. | 
Richmond, 


Rippon, 
Rochefler, 
New Romney, 


Rutland/hire, 
Rye, 


Ryrgale, 


Salop, 


Salta/h, 
Sandwich, ' 


New Sarum, 
Ol Sarum, 


Scarborough, 


Seaford, 
Shai eſoury, 


Shoreham, 
Shrewſbury, 
Sumer ſetſtire, 
Southampion, 


Southwark, 


Stafferd/tire, 


Stafford, 


Stamford, 


For "the Oeftion. 
Thomas Johnes, Eſq. 
Francis Anneſly, Eſq. 
Richard A. Neville, Eſq. 


Againſt the Qucſtion. 


— 


. 


Wharton Amcotts, Eſq. 


Earl of Lincoln 
Earl of Inchiquin 
Sir Grey Cooper, Bart, 
7s William Lawrence, Eſq. 
Sir C. Middleton, Bart. | 
John Henniker, Eſq. 


Rich. ] Sullivan, Eſq 


G B, Brudenell, Eſq. Ger, Noel Edwards, Eſq, 


Rt. Hon C. W. Cornewall, William Dickenſon, Eſq, 


Speaker 

Wm. Bellingham, Eſq. 

Reginald Pole Carew, Eſq. 

John Kynaſtan, Eq. 
Major Lemon 

Philip Stephens, Eſq. 

Charles Brett, Eſq. 

Hon, W. H. Bouverie 

Right Hon. J C. Villiers 

George Hardinge, Eſq. 

Earl of Tyrconnell 

George Olbaldeſton, Eſq. ' 


William Huey, Eſq. 


Sir Godfrey Webſier 
Hans W. Mortimer, Eſq. 
John Drummond, Eſq. 
John Peachey, Eſq. 

John Hill, Eſq. 

Edward Phelips, Eſq. 
John Fleming, Eſq. 
James Amyatr, Eſq. 
Henry Thornton, Eſq. 
Paul Le Meſurier, Eſq. 
Lord Gower 

Sir Edward Littleton, Bart, 
| Hon. Edward Monckton 
R. B. Sheridan, Eſq, 


Sir George Howard, Bart. 


Henry Cecil, Eſq. 


Steyning 


* 
Steyningy 


Stockbridgey 
Sudbury, ' 


$ uffolk, * 
Su rrys 
Suſſex, 
Tamworth, 
Taviſtock, 
Taunton, 


Theiford, 
Thirfte, 
Tiverton, 
Totneſs, 


Tregony, 


Turo, 


Wallingford, 
War cham, 


Warwickſpire, 


Warwick, 
Wells, 

W. endover, 
. enloc 4, 


Weobly, 
Weſtbury, 


n Looc, 


«4. þ 
© 


4 
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For the Nueſtin. Naainſt the Queſtion, 


Hon. Richard Howard hays 
James Gordon, jun. Eſq: T. Boothby Parkyns, Eſq, | 


William Smith, Eſq. 


John Langſton, Eſq; 


Sir John Rous, Bart, | 4 

Joſhua Grigby, Eſq. g . 

Sir Joſeph Mawbey, Batt, Hon, William Norton 

Lord George Lenox Hon. Thomas Pelham 

John Calvert, jun. Eſq, John Courtenay, Eſq. . 
Kt. Hon. R. Fitzpatrick 

Lord John Ruſſell 

Alexander Popham, Eſq. ES 

Sir Benjamin Hammett = 

Sir Charles Kent, Bart. * 


George Jennings, Eſq. | 

Sir G. P. Turner, Bart, Robert Viner, Eſq. 

Hon. Dudley Ryder * a 

Hon. Colonel Phipps 3 | 
Robert Kingſmyll, Eſq, 
Hon. Hugh Conway * 

Hiley Addington, Eſq, | * 

Colonel Boſcawen | 


Sir Francis Sykes, Bart. . 
Thomas Farrer, Eſq. John Calcraft, Eſq, 


Sir Robert Lawley, Bart. N 
Sir George A. W. Shuck- 7 


durgh, Bart. 5 
5 | Roben Ladbroke, Eſq, 
Clement Tudway, Eſq. 
ces Ws Robert Burton, Eſq. 

John Ord, Eſq. 
Sir H. Bridgeman, Barr, 
George Forreſter, Eſq, 

Sir John Scott 95 

Hon. Thomas Thynne 


Samuel Eſtwick, Eſq. 


. John Madocks, Eſq. 


Major John Scott 7 
James Adams, Eſq. bs on” 1 <2 
K |  Wifminfler, 


Pd 


. Amin fler , 

Wftmereland, 

Weymouth and Mel. 
comb Regis, 


Whitchurch, 
Wigan, 


Wilton, 
Wincheiſea, 
Winchefter, 
Windſor, 
Woodflock, 


Worcefletfhires 


* orcefler, 
* * Wootton Baſſett, 


Clipping Wycombe, 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, 


Yarmouth, Hants, 
York/hire, 


7 ork, 


Aberdeenſhire, 
Aberdeen, & c. 
 ArgyleAire, 
BanfFhire, 
Berwick/hire, 
Bute and Caithneſs, 
'Clackmannan, 
Craill, Pitten« 
Wweem, c. 


(a0 ] 


For the Queſtion. ain the Queflion. 8. 
Right Hon. C. J. Fox 
Lord John Townſhend 
Sir M. Le Fleming, Bart. 
John Lowther, Eſq. 
Right Hon. Welbore Ellis 
| i John Purling, Eſq. 
William Selwyn, Eſq. Lord Viſcount Middleton- 
| | John Cotes, Eſq. | 
Orlando Bridgeman, Eſq. 
Lord Herbert i 
John Neſbitt, Eſq. 
Rich. Gammon, jun. Eſq. Henry Penton, Eſq. 


Earl of Mornington 
Sir H. W. Daſhwood, Bart. 
Francis Burton, Efq. 
le. Hon, Edward Fcley 
Samuel Smith, Eſq, - 2 
a Hon. Colonel Norih | 
"1 * 2 Hon, Robert 8. Con way "© 
Robert Waller, Eſq. x 
Sir John Jervis, K. B. 
Henry Beaufoy, Eſq. a 
5 Philip Francis, Eſq. 
: Thomas Jer. Clarke, Eſq. 
Henry Duncombe, Eſq. | 
William Wilberforce, Eſq. 
Rich, Slater Milnes, Eſq. Lord Galway 
CO FL X ND. 
George Skeene, Eſq. 
Sic David Carnegie, Bart, 
Lord F, Campbell 
Sir James Duff, Bart. 
Pat. Home, Efq. 
s Hon. Col, J. Stuart 
Burnet Abercrombie, Eſꝗ · | 
} John Anftruther, Eſq- 


5 ot Cupar, , 


* 
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©. For the quiſtion, 000% the queſtion, 
Cupar, Dundee, Mc. George Dempſter, Eſq. 

umbarton, G 
N 8 ue, Campbell, El. | 
Dumfrieuſtire, Sir Robert Laurie, Bart, 
Edinburghſhire, Right Hon, Henry Dundas | , 
Edinburgh, Sir Adam Ferguſon, Bart. 

Elgin/hire, Earl of Fife | y 

Fifefhire, Colonel Wemyſs _ 

Forfarfhire, Archibald Douglas, Eſq. 

Haddington/hire, John Hamilton, Eſq. 

Inverneſyfhire, Lord William Gordon 

Inverneſs, | Sir Hector Munro, K. B. | 

0 3 Ji A. Edmonſon, Bart. 

Kincardingflive,. R. Allardice Barclay, Eſq, 

Kirkcudbright Steu- | Fn | 
ere * $: 2 Alexander Stewart, Ei 

| Kinghorn, c. Sir Charles Preſton, Bart. | 

Lanarkfhire, Sir James 8. Denham, Ban. 

Lauder, &c. Colonel Fullarton _ 

: Sir William A. Cunn 
Linlithgowfhir 4, Fes kame, Bart. mage 
Nairn/hire, Alexander Brodie, Eſq. F 
Orkney, Ge. 1 Colonel Dundas 
Peebleſhire, © David Murray, Eſq. 

Perth/hire, Hon. General Murray 5 
Renfrewſhire, | John Shaw Stewart, Efq. 
Roſyhire, EO F. H, Mackenzie, Eſq, 
Roxburghſire, Sir George Douglas, Bart. 2 
Selkirk/hire, Mark Pringle, Eſq, 

Selkirk, &c. Major Moore 41 ah 9 
Stirling/tire, 3 Sir Thomas Dundas, Bart. 
Sutherlandfhirez Lieut. General Grant | "  { 
Wigton/lire, Andrew MDowall, Eſq, * 


T © „ 


mr the queſtion: Thomas Steele, Eſq. Member for Chichiſttr,” 
Againſt the queflion, William Adam, Eſq. Member for Banff, &c, 


Vs - Paired 
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Paired off for the queſtion. 


Buckingham, Right Hon. James Grenville | 

Calne, Right Hon. Iſaac Barre oY 
 Kirkwall, G. Charles Roſs, Eſq. 

Shrop/hire, OY Sir Richard Hill, Bart, | 

Paired off againſt the queſtion. 

Banbury, Lord North 

Dumbarten/lire, Keith Elphinſtone, Eſq. 

Wilton, - | Right Hon, W. G. Hamilton 

Winchelſea, William Nedham, Eſq. 


The following Gentlemen were abſent on Tue/day the 16th, 
but voted on Mr. DzmesTtzr's Motion for an AppRzss 
to the Princs'or WALEs, on Monday the 229. 

Againſt the Motion, For the Motion. 


Beverley, Sir C. Sykes, Bart, 
Briflol, Henry Cruger, Eſq. 
Caernarvonſhire, John Parry, Eſq. 
Dartmouth, Edmund Baſtard, Eſq. 
Devizes, Henry Addington, Eſq 
Heidon, Edward Bearcrofc, Eſq. 

. Heydon, William Chaytor, Eſq. 
Haver fordweſf Lord Kenfington 
Ipſwich, William Middleton, Eſq. 
Luckfitld, Thomas Gilbert, Eſq. 
Orford, | Lord Beauchamp 
Oxfordfhire, Lord Wenman 
Se. Ives, Richard Barwell, Eſq. ' 
Saltahh, Charles Ambler, Eq. 
Steyning, Sir J. Honeywood, Bart. 
Tiverton, Sir John Duntz, Bart. 
Worceflerflire, William Lygon, Eſq, 
Windſor, P. P. Powney, Eſq. | 


The following Gentlemen have been prevented by Illneſs 
from attending the Honſe during the preſent Seſſion. 


Cambridge/hire, Sir H. Peyton, Bart,  Somenfe(hirs, Sir]. Frevelyan,Bart. 
Callington, Paul Orchard, Eſq. Minehead, J. F. Luttrell, Eſq. 


Rocheſter, Nathaniel Smith, .Eſg. Merioneth/fire, E. L. Vaughan, Eſq. 
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TavnsDay, December 18, 


Mr. Chancellor Pitt moved, © that the order of 
the day, for receiving the report of the Commit. 
tee appointed to take into confideration Tu ſtate 
| of the nation, be read.” 

Colonel Fitzpatrick then roſe, and ec that 
the conſideration of the report might be deferred 
till to-morrow, on account of the indifpoſition of 
a Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Fox). He 
had every reaſon to ſuppoſe that his Right Hon. 


Friend would be able to appear in his place on 
Friday, which would occafion no delay in the 


diſpatch of public bufineſs, If the report bad 
been confidered this evening, it would have been 
carried into the Houſe of Lords to-morrow, for 
their concurrence, They, however, would not 


have gone into the conſideration of it till Monday. 
If the report was diſcuſſed to-morrow' in the 


Houſe of Commons, the Lords might receive 


it on Saturday, and go into it on Monday, in the 


ſame manner they would have done ſuppoſing 
they had received it on Friday. This, therefore 
would, in the end, occafion no delay, and Gentle- 
men would have one day more to turn this im- 
portant bufineſs in their minds. He was certain 
the Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) 


would have no objection to any perſonal accom- 
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modation to ſo confiderable a Member of that 
Houſe as his Right Honourable Friend. 

Mr. Pitt roſe and obſetyed, that the order of 
the day was to take into confideration the report 
of the Committee on the State of the Nation, that 
it might be ſent to the other Houſe for their con- 
currence. He, howeyer, ſhould be extremely, 
happy to accommodate the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, or any other Gentleman in the 
Houſe, and to ſhew them every perſonal civility, - 
that was not inconſiſtent with the urgency of pub- 
lic buſineſs. He was the more diſpoſed to do 
this, as there was a reaſonable ground the Right 
Honourable, Gentleman would be able to attend 
in his place to-morrow. The only diſadvantage 
was, the Houſe had the trouble of aſſembling, 
but this was unavoidable, As the report might 
be received by the Houſe of Lords on Saturday, 


' Inſtead of Friday, and as they might go into it 


an Monday, this would not at all impede public 
buſineſs ; and therefore he, for one, would ac- 
quieſce in the motion. He ſhould. be glad of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman's preſence in every 
ſtage of this important buſineſs. 

The Hoyſe then. adjourned to the next day. 
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Fuxpar, December 19. 


When Mr. Alderman Watſon had appeared at 
the bar with the report of the Committee on the 
State of the Nation, the queſtion was put, . that 
the report be brought up.” 

Sir Jahn Sinclair roſe and 1 that no 
man more fincerely lamented the calamitous fitu- 
ation of his Majeſty, or more ardently hoped for 
his ſpeedy recovery. He was certain that the 
Right Honourable. Gentleman, (Mr. Pitt) was 
poſſeſſed of more manlineſs than to entrap the 
Houſe by any reſolutions which he had propoſed. 
He ſhould, however, feel himſelf extremely 
obliged to the Right Honourable Gentleman, if 
he would. have the goodneſs to explain the means 
which he conceived moſt conſtitutional for the 
Lords and Commons to. uſe in giving the Royal 
aſſent to a Regency Bill. Sir John expreſſed! his 
apprehenſions that the two Houſes were intend- 
ed to be called upon to exceed their conſtitu- 
tional powers; and this was a time, he ſaid, 
above all others, when every parliamentary pro- 
ceeding ſhould be clearly underſtood, and ma- 
turely eonſidered. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, the Lenny 
able Gentleman had done him but juſtice, m-ſups+ 


poſing he would bring forward nothing to entrap 
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the Houſe, or to impoſe upon their underſtand. 
ings. It was his defire to explain, as fully as 
poſſible, the foundation and principles of all his 
reſolutions, and the means by which the Lords 
and Commons ought to give the Royal aſſent to 

a bill, authoriſing the Prince of Wales to exer- 
eiſe the whole, or a part of the royal authority, 
during the preſent indiſpoſition of his Majeſty. 
He conceived, it would be moſt proper that the 
two Houſes of Parliament ſhould appoint a Com- 


miſſion under the Great Seal, who ſhould be em- 


powered to give the Royal aſſent to the bill that 
* to regulate the powers of the Regent. 
Sir Jobn Sinclair replied, that he had paid great 
attention to this very important ſubject, and had 
always conceived, that by an act paſſed in the 
time of Charles II. the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment could exerciſe no legiſlative power what- 
ever. He apprehended that the moſt oonſtitu- 
tional way of proceeding in this buſineſs, was by 
addrefling bis Royal Highneſs the Prince of 


Wales to undertake the management of um 


affairs, during the preſent emergency,” © 
Mr. Powys obſerved, that although he believed 
the ſtating of that on which his anxiety turned, was 
premature in this ſtage of the buſineſs; he would 
venture to intimate, that when the report ſhould 
be brought up, he believed he might undertake 
1 prove an: the 6 Fight Honourable Gentleman' 4 
ſyſtem 
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The report having been brought up, wt the 


firſt reſolution read and agreed co, 1 ſecond 


was read ; when 


Sir Grey Cooper ſaid, it was extremely neceſ- 


ſary for the Houſe ſeriouſly to conſider the ſitu- 
ation and peculiar circumſtances under which 
they had now met. They were at that moment aſ- 
ſembled, but not as a Parliament. Agreeable to 
his Majeſty's prorogation, they had met on the 
zoth of November. They were then at a loſs 
what to do; and after ſome heſitation, they had 


prudence enough to adjourn for a fortnight. Sir 


Grey gave an hiſtorical narrative of their meet- 


ings from the 2oth of November down to this 


day; he contended that they derived all their 
power, and all their authority, from neceſſity 
alone. If they went an inch farther, they exceed- 
ed the limit of their power and juriſdiction, 
which was moſt dangerous. At the glorious zra 
of the Revolution, Seymour, Finch, and the 


other leading men of that day did not reſolve to 


do, but they did what they conceived to be con- 
ſtitutional, and included reſolutions in their ac - 
tions, and in the performance of their duty. He 
ſaid, the precedent of the 32d of Henry VIth had 
been recommended as a precedent in point; but 


he begged leave to obſerye, that the two Houles 


ſyſtem was not founded either in PER or 
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of Parliament of that day were in the moſt diſho- 
nourable ſituation, and that every thing they did 
was under the impreſſion of immediate force and 
irreſiſtible influence. Sir Grey Cooper entered 
into a very clear, full, and able narrative of the 
hiſtory of Henry the VIth, in order to prove his 


poſition to the Houſe, that Parliament, at that 


time, were not their own maſters, but the mere 
creatures of the Protector. 

He concluded with obſerving, that the pre- 
tenſions of a Prince of Wales to the Regency, 
were, in the laſt debate, admitted and allowed 
by the firſt legal authority in the Houſe, The 
Attorney General had declared, as his opinion, 


that though the Prince bad no right, either by 


common or. ſtatute law, to aſſume or exerciſe the 
office of Regent, without the appointment of 
Parliament, yet he owned that his pretenſions to 
that appointment were ſo ſtrong and ſo unqueſ- 
tionable, from his high tation and nearneſs to 
the crown, that thoſe pretenſions could not be 


denied or rejected, except for ſuch cauſes as 


would almoſt juſtify a bill of excluſion, or, in 
other words, for ſuch cauſes as would ae 
him from the crown. 

Mr. Martin ſaid, he had given all the attention 
he was able to this very important ſubject, on 2 
former day, during a debate of ten hours, and 
that he was ſo fatigued that he could not then 
deliver his ſentiments on this ſubject. He, how- 

| ever, 
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ever conceived it to be a matter of ſuch magni- 
tude and importance, that no man ſhould ſatiſ- 
fy himſelf with giving a ſilent vote, but ought to 
expreſs his ſentiments upon it. The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman on the oppoſite fids of the 
Houſe, the other evening, put him in mind of 
a-ſcene in Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. where Fal- 
ſtaff is repreſented as informing all his friends in 
what manner they are to be provided for when 
the Prince ſhould come to the crown, an event 
which was then daily expected. Though he had 
frequently voted with the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, yet if he were aſked in which of the 
two Right Honourable Gentlemen (Mr, Fox or 
Mr. Pitt) he would place moſt confidence, he 
would have no difficulty to fay, that he ſhould 
repoſe moſt confidence in Mr. Pitt. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Fox) had too great 
a mind to be led away by avarice, or any of the 
lower paſſions; but, at the ſame time, he poſ- 
ſeſſed rather too large a ſhare of ambition, which 
led him to temporize, in order to get into power; 
and unleſs he had been actuated by this diſpoſi- 
tion at preſent, he would never have contended. 
in that Houſe, that the Prince of Wales had ſuch 
a power as he had aſſerted. The conduct of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman near him, in this 
trying and delicate criſis, had been ſteady, difin- 
tereſted, and noble. In ſhort, ſuch as, in his 
opinion, entitled him to the praiſe, and confi» 
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dence of the public. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman was now about to retire, and he wiſhed 
ro ſpeak of him as handſomely as he could. He 
hoped he never would be the head of a factious 


Oppoſition, but that he would Keep a WINES. 


ful eye over Adminiſtration, 

The Attorney General again contended, that the 
common law knew no ſuch perſon as a Regent, 
The common law only recognized three defcrip- 
tions of governors of kingdoms, and theſe were, 


Kings, Cuſtodes Regni, and King's Lieutenants. The 


Cuftos Regni was a Pro Rex, endowed with limited 
powers, which had been occaſionally enlarged, 
and the power of beſtowing benefices, and other 
ſpecific exerciſes of authority given; and the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was a living inſtance 
of the nature of the office of a King's Lieutenant. 


With regard to the King's preſerving his politt- 


cal capacity entire, notwithſtanding his illneſs, 
(he faid) he ſhould err with Lord Coke, with 
Chief Juſtice Hale, Mr. Juſtice Forſter, and 
every other great legal authority, if he did not 
maintain that doctrine. He added, that in an- 
ſwer to an honourable Baronet (Sir Grey Cooper) 
he muſt beg leave to put in his plea, and tell 
him, that if he would give himſelf the trouble 


once more to look over a book, which the ho- 


nourable Baronet had often conſulted, Mr. Juſ- 


. rice Forſter's Treatiſe on the Principles of the 


Conſtitution, he would find that he was miſtaken 
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in one part of his argument. As to the honour- 
able Baronet's account of the tranſactions in the 
reign of King Henry the Sixth, it ſeemed ſufh- 
cient to anſwer, that at that time it was the law 
of the land that there was no privilege, nor was 
it till the reign of Elizabeth, when a ſtatute was 
paſſed expreſsly for that purpoſe. The proceed- 
ings, therefore, that the Honourable Baronet 
had ſo ſtrongly reprobated, with regard to the 
appeal to the Judges, in the caſe of the deten- 
tion of the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
who had found that privilege would lay in the 
Speaker s caſe, and the reference of the Judges 
opinion to the Houſe of Lords were not ſo ex- 
traordinary ; ; bur let them be ever ſo worthy of 
cenſure, let Richard Duke of York be ever fo 
great a tyrant, it ſerved the better to ſupport his 
reaſoning, and the more to ſtrengthen and con- 
firm the precedent ſelected from that period; 
becauſe it proves, that in the worſt of times, the 
tranſaction which the precedent ſtated had been 
conſtitutionally regular. To argue againſt all 
precedents, ſelected from troubleſome times, was 
a ſort of reaſoning that he lamented ; and to pro- 
nounce that no precedent taken from ſuch times 
was to be relied on, appeared like proceeding to 
the length of declaring that the Magna Charta 
ought not to be conſidered as an act of Parlia- 
ment. 
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Mr. Windham began with ſaying, that accord- 
ing to Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, the greateſt ſecrets 
were ſometimes brought to light by magpies. 
The Gentlemen upon that fide of the Houſe, to 
which he belonged, and to which the Honour- 
able Member (Mr. Martin) referred, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſevere and alarming reprehenfion of 
them, were of as good family, of as high rank, 
of as great abilities, and of as indubitable inte- 
grity, public and private, as any in the King- 
dom. He ſaid, he ſubſcribed to the opinion of 
his Right Honourable Friend in its fulleſt extent. 
He did not do this by precedent, for there was 
none; but he did it from ſtrong analogy.— Shall 
the two Houſes of Parliament have the power of 
diſpoſing of the conſtitution ? All the advanta- 
ges that were propoſed by an hereditary ſucceſ- 
fon, applied as diſtinctly and directly to the 
caſe of a Regency, as to the caſe of a Crown, We 
had better have a line, a rule that was clear and 
perfectly aſcertained, though in itſelf not the 
very beſt, than to have none at all. We now re- 
gard our monarchy as hereditary ; but if the 
reaſonings of the Right Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) are applied to it, from that moment 
it becomes a Republic; for according to the 
Miniſter's principles, the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, in a caſe like the preſent, may give away 
the country. If they aſſume this power, they 
have all the government that is enjoyed in 

France, 
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France, in Turkey, or in the moſt deſpotie govern- 
ment under heaven, According to this doctrine, 
the two Houſes of Parliament poſſeſs all the 
powers of the three eſtates, He was convinced 
from the conduct of the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pitt), that he had been guided on 
this occafion entirely from preſent circumſtances, 
. and without any regard to poſterity. They were 
told very truly by the Honourable Gentleman 
on the other fide of the Houſe, that in this queſ- 
tion they ought not to take into their conſidera- 
tion the Prince at all, but ought to conſider the 
queſtion generally. He declared, he did not 
place great reliance on the reaſoning of lawyers 
on ſuch ſubjects; gentlemen of that profeſſion 
were not always the beſt writers on conſtitutional 
queſtions ; becauſe, when they were under legal 
diſcuſſions, they were always flying to legal ana- 
logies. He ſaid he did not like maxims which 
could not be comprehended, nor did he admire 
_ precedents drawn from times of ſuch tumult and 
confuſion, as thoſe which diſtinguiſhed the pe- 
riod from the appointment of the Duke of York 
to the Regency, in the latter part of Henry the 
Sixth; the fatal conſequences which followed 
was a ſufficient condemnation of the precedent. 
Mer. Martin obſerved,. that, as the Honourable 
Gentleman had accuſed him of not having ſpo- 
ken to the queſtion, he appealed to the Houſe 


as to that point, He only pretended to be a man 
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of plain underſtanding; and if he could not rea- 
fon ſo deeply as the Honourzble Gentleman, it 
was not his fault. He was willing to impute the 
perſonal rude treatment of him rather to the 
heat of the moment, than to any intentional de- 
parture from that good breeding which made ſo 
eſſential a part of the Honourable Gentleman's 
character.. Feds 

Mr. Chriſtian profeſſed, that he was ſorry the 
queſtion was brought forward at all ; but, as it 
had been brought forward, he thought it was 
the duty of the Houſe to aſſert its rights, and 
decide upon them for the benefit of poſterity. |, 

Mr. Hardinge roſe, and obſerved on the im- 
portance of the ſubject. He ſaid, he had al- 
j ways underſtood, that, when the executive power 
ceaſed to act, it was the right and duty of the 
two Houſes to ſupply the defect. He was ready 
to agree with the Honourable Gentlemen on the 
other fide of the Houſe, that no declaration of 
right, with reſpect to political queſtions, ought 
to be made, except when it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. He was as averſe to declarations of 
right as any man. He ſhould take the liberty 
of ſtating, as clearly, ſhortly, and fairly as poſ- 
ſible, this queſtion of right. The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman (Mr, Fox) had declared his 
meaning had been miſrepreſented, and he gave 
him full credit for that declaration, He had fa- 


voured the Houſe with a ſecond ſtatement of his 
- opinion, 
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opinion, which he coneeĩved to be this: That 
from the moment the two Houſes of Parliament 
had declared the King incapable of diſcharging. 
the duties of his high ſtation, from that inſtant 
a right attached in his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Wales to ſucceed to the royal authority dur- 
ing the King's indiſpoſition, and no longer. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman had declared this 
as his opinion; in ſo fair and open a manner, as 
did him the greateſt honour. He had told that 
Houſe, and it was of great importance to attend 
to the information, that he had lived for a con- 
ſiderable time in habits of intercdurſe with the 
Heir Apparent, whoſe right he had ſo warmly 
eſpouſed. Another circumſtance, which he wiſh- 
ed to impreſs upon the minds of the Houſe was 
this :—It had been ſaid, that no right had been 
claimed by the Heir Apparent, and that he had 
never aſſerted any right. This was true; but 
yet the Prince had not ſpecifically diſclaimed it. 
It had been ſaid, that the Prince ought to be 
appointed Regent, without limitations. If he 
was of this opinion, was it not fair and proper 
that he ſhould be allowed to diſcuſs the queſtion 
of right, that he might ſee that the Prince had 
actually a right to ſucceed to the whole of the 
royal authority? And, on the other hand, if he 
mould be of opinion, that the powers of the Re- 
gent ought to be limited, was it not proper and 
wenn to conſider the queſtion, and be con. 
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vinced, that the Prince had no right to ſucceed 
without the conſent of the two Houſes of Par- 
liament, and that conſequently they might limit 
his authority in any way which might ſeem pro- 
per. It had been thrown out on à former day, 
that there was danger of a conflict between the 
two Houſes; though he ſaw no appearance of it. 
He ſhould take the liberty of touching on the 
fences and outlines of opinion of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman. He ſays, ſuch a right 
muſt wait till the declaration of incapacity in 
the King by the two Houſes. He ſaid he was 
alarmed at this idea; becauſe, perhaps, the con- 
verſe of this propoſition would alſo be maintain 
ed, that the ſurrender of the right would be the 
only proof of the -royal capacity being reſtor- 
ed. | Another cireumftance that ſtruck him was, 
How it was poſſible that ſuch a right muſt wait 
for the adjudication of the two Houſes. The 
inſtant a right attaches in any man, he has that 
right of courſe, and > poems * the, functions 
of it. 1 | A- 1 490646 

The caſe of an infant of nine months, upon 
the knee, the ſecond child, the ideot or perpe- 
tual child, the caſe of captivity, abſence, | or 
ſiokneſs, were all caſes in point. In the debate 
ar the. Revolution, all the incapacities ariſing 
from accident, and that'of dalirium by name, were 
an argument; and it was in that argument aſſumed, 
en no Regent ex iſted of right, but the nation 
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had the ſdle power of apppintiug him. With 
out entering into a detail of precedeints, he ob 
ſerved, firſt, that there is no inſtance''of à ſole 
Regent or Protector, though the next Heir, with. 
out fetters of ſome kind upon his power. In the 
ſecond place, not a ſingle Regent or Protector is 
to be found ſelf- appointed, or aceepted upon the 
footing of claim. Thirdly, there is but one 
who dreamed of this claim, as Heir, the Duke 
of Glouceſter, in the time of Henry VI. and, in 
as fair a record as the annals of Parliament can 
boaſt, he is told that his alem is] Om" en 
dent, uſage, and /a7. port LE a 
Mr. Hardinge cap; notice. of two . caſes, 
particularly that in the aqth of the late King; 
where the Prince of Wales had ſucceeded as Re- 
gent but, according to the doctrine of Mr. 
Fox, the Duke of Cumberland ought to have 
ſucceeded, being then the neareſt Heir, and at 
that time in the plenitude of his popularity. 
They had often heard of a Lord Hardwicke, a 
Lord Mansfield, and of a Mr. York. Thoſe 
great memhad never conceived, that the Prince 
of Wales had that ſort of right: which was 
contended for by the Right Honourable Gentle-; 
man. He was fully convinced, that the Right 
Honourable Gentleman was the firſt who had 
ever held ſuch an opinion. Mr. Hardinge ſaid, 
he conceived the Revolution was a ptecedent in 
point, There tlie political, as well as natural 
Volk L 2 capacity 
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capacity of the King was at an end, and the 
people had a right to ſupply the defect. At the 
Revolution, every one of theſe caſual accidents 
were ſtated; and it was argued by our anceſtors, 
that, in the caſe of thoſe caſual incapacities, 
there was a right in the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment for providing in any one caſe, The firſt 
queſtion then was, whether James had abdicated 
the throne ? but it was the ſame as if the queſtion 
had been, whether he was in a delirium ?—In- 
ſtead of appointing a Regent, as the throne was 
then vacant, they appointed a King. 

He ſaid, he had heard a Noble Lord (IL. ord 
North) with great pleaſure on a former day, and 
was ſorry he did not now ſee him in his place. 
That Noble Lord's memory ſeemed to be as vi- 
gorous as ever, and, as he believed, all his other 
intellectual powers were. He had then deti- 
vered as able, as animated, and as ingenious a 
fpeech as ever he had heard come from his Lord- 
ſhip. But in ſpeaking of the Revolution, he 
was materially incorrect in almoſt every circum- 
ſtance.— What did our anceftors do at that re- 
markable era, ſaid that Noble Lord. They 
proceeded dire&ly to work, and proclaimed the 
Prince of Orang: King. The Noble Lord ſaid, 
the two Houſes of Parliament could not legiſ- 
late; but what did they do before King William 
was made King —“ The Lords Temporal and 
Spiritual, and the Commons of England, aſſem- 
3 k : bled 
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bled at Weſtminſter, do reſolve, that William 
and Mary be declared King and Queen, to hold 
the Crown to them during their lives, and the 
life of the ſurvivor, the ſole and full exerciſe of 
the royal power to be. exerciſed' by the Prince 
of Orange; and then, in default of ſuch iffue, 
& the Crown ſhould go to the Princeſs Sophia.” 
'This proved the two Houſes of Parliament 
thought themſelves ſtrong enough to do this act, 
which the Right Honourable Gentleman muſt, 
according to his opinion, condemn as unconſti- 
tutional. He ſaid, in point of ſtrict law, the 
Throne was not then vacant; for James was 
King at that inoment, and, in ſtrict law, conti- 
nued King to the end of his life. The govern- 
ment of Britain was hereditary ; but, if the King 
miſconducted himſelf, it then became ele@ive. - 
The mode of enabling the regal power to be 
aſſumed, which one of the reſolutions pointed 
out, had been called an aſſumption of the exe- 
cutive power, though it did not wear even the 
appearance of any ſuch encroachment, by mak- 
ing proviſion, that a - meaſure effential to the 
public ſafety, in the appointment of a temporary 
ſubſtitute, ſhould have the form of the regal aſ- 
fent, while the King's political capacity was per- 
fect; an aflent, he owned, without a diſſenting 
power —and a name of the regal hand or voice, 
but without the will, This had been called 4 
bungling and coarſe fiftion ; but he was not —_— 
| h L 3 of 
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of adopting it, in prefetence to the form of a 
legiſlative appointment uſed by the two Houſes 
alone, though, in ſabſtance, he agreed, it was the 
ſame thing, as to the right of making an effectual 
Proviſion for the defect, which right he confi- 
dered as reſiding in thoſe alone with whom the 
regal power itſelf originated. In ſhort, the mea- 
ſure-propoſed, as to the right» of repairing the 
defect, as to the neceſſity of declaring it, and as 
to the mode of aſſerting it with effect, had obraig: | 
ed his deliberate and cordial affent. 1095. 
Mr. Anſftruther roſe next, and an 
the Prince of Wales was entitled to ſucceed; dur- 
ing his Majeſly's indiſpoſition, to the whole of 
the royal authority. His right reſulted from his 
relative ſituation to the Royal Family, and from 
the peculiar intereſt the nation had in him, as 
well as from every principle of our Government. 
He defied any man to aſſign any other reafad; 
why a monarchy ſhould be hereditary but public 
utility; and did not public utility apply as 
ſtrongly to a Regent, as in the caſe of ſucceſſion 
to the Crown? If this was not the caſe, we muſt 
then come to the Right Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt's) poſition, that the Prince of Wales 
had no better right to ſucceed to the office f 
Regent, than any other man in the kingdom. 
This doctrine would make the Regeney perſect- 
ly a matter of canvaſſing. By the law of Scot- 
land, an heir had a complete and preſent right 


to 
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to admiviſter the affairs of his father. $23 con- | 
feſſed that a Crown was not a private eſtate, but 
this had a much ſtronger analogy to it than many 
of the ptecedents which had been mentioned 
had to the caſe under. conſideration. A great 
deal had been ſaid about Nemo eft heres inventis ; 
but this did not apply at all to the Prince of 
Wales. When this act for regulating the Re- 
gency paſſes, could it be ſaid that it had receiy- 
ed the royal aſſent? The report on their table 
contradicted ſuch an idea. 

Mr, Anſtruther made a number of learned and 
judicious obſeryatipns on the precedents that o- 
curred in the time of Edward III. and Henry VI. 
enen e Charta, he ſaid, muſt be admired by 

all; becauſe it ſupports the civil rights of every 
man in this country ; but he did not ſec why, it 
a Regent could be choſen by Commiſſion, Un- 
der the Great Seal, the government of the coun- 
try might not be carried on under the Great b 
Seal. ö ; 

Mr. Beaufoy abptica the ſpirit of the Revolt. 

tion with much energy to the ſubject before the 
Houſe; and concluded his ſpeech with obſerv- 
ing, that on the principles laid down by Gen- 
tlemen on the other ſide, the glorious Re- 
volution muſt be conſidered as a profligate act of 
deliberate robbery and conſummate injuſtice ; for 
on ſuch principles, the right to the crown was 
not in rms William the Third, but in the Prin- 
P'S L 4 ceſs 
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, ceſs of Orange, in whom alone the claim of he- 
reditary right was underſtood to reſide. Parlia- 
ment, therefore, under this idea, had uſurped 
a power to which they had no pretence, and 


F gave that to King William which they had no 


right to beſtow. He declared it to be his honeſt 
opinion that, on every conſideration of reſpect to 
the Houſe, of the juſtice which is due to its 
Members, who ought on this occaſion to be in- 
formed of the nature and extent of its authority, 
as well as on every conſideration of the peace and 
tranquillity of future times, and of the great prin- 
ciples on which is founded that conſtitution 
Which is our boaſt, and, if faithfully tranſmitted, 
will be 7heir ſecurity ; we are called upon to agree 
with the Committee, in declaring the rights 
which the reſolution under conſideration ſo 

ſtrongly and emphatically aſſerts. 
Mr. Dempſter roſe to propoſe an amendment to 
the ſecond reſolution, which, he contended, 
- would reſcue them from the greateſt ſoleciſm 
he had ever witneſſed. He declared, that he 
ſtood up as an independent man, connected with 
neither party; and the amendment which he had 
to propoſe, was an amendment of his own, with- 
out conſultation, and without connivance ; but 
ſuch as it was he would move it, that he might 
at leaſt endeavour to preſerve the conſtitution 
from what appeared to him to be dangerous. 
His firſt amendment was, to leave out the word 
& right;“ 
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3 right ;” becauſe their beſt way of declaring 
their right was not to expreſs it by a word, but 


by the exerciſe of it; and, with that view, he 


ſhould further move to leave out the words, * in 
ſuch manner as the exigency of the caſe may ap- 
pear to require,” and inſert, “ by preſenting an 
addreſs to the Prince of Wales, Heir Apparent, 
and of full age, humbly beſeeching him to take 
upon himſelf the adminiſtration of the civil and 
military government of the country, during the 
incapacity of his Majeſty, and no longer.” He 
concluded, with moving to leave out the word 
ce right,” 

Mr, Courtenay ſeconded the amendment. 

The Speaker read the amendment, and put the 
queſtion upon it. 

Mr. Powys conceived that the preſent ques 
would turn merely on the word: igt. If any 
law exiſted, it ought to be, that the Prince of 
Wales ſhould take upon himſelf the Regency; 
but there being no law, it would be more un- 
conſtitutional than the other mode of proceeds 
ing. 

The queſtion. was, put 00 carried, that the 
word“ right” ſtand part of the Reſolution, The 
queſtion, was then alſo put, that the words, “ in 
ſuch manner as the exigency of the caſe may ap- 
pear to require,” ſtand part of the Reſolution. 

Mr. Powys roſe again, and ſaid, if he had 
heard this, amendment made the days ago, he 
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ſhould have been among the firſt to have riſen to 
ſecond it. He was not aſhamed to confeſs his 
inclination to ſupport the power and the rights 
of the crown, becauſe, in truth, they were the 
power and the rights of the people, committed 
to the King, as a truſt for their benefit. But he 
conceived the act which the Miniſter was now 
about to bring forth, was in a ſtate of diſguiſe, 
and would maim and mutilate the conſtitution. / 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt, having read the amend- 
ment, ſaid, that the words © as Heir Apparent,” 
ſeemed to juſtify the Prince's claim to right, 
and fo, by an equivocal turn, to contradict the 
Reſolution. Now, as he conccived' that every 
part of the Houſe would agree with him, that 
ſuch a claim, if aſſerted, ſhould: not be aſſerted 
obliquely, and by a fide wind, he thought it 
would be better that the Reſolution ſtood as it 
did before. With regard to the queſtion, whe- 
ther the Prince of Wales, as Regent, ſhould 
have the whole Royal power, or only a part, 
till that point was aſcertained, it had better not 
be diſcuſſed; becauſe, at any rate, the Houte 
ought not to be taken by ſurprize, 

Mr. Fox declared, that he was not, by any 
meany, inclined to look with approbation upon 
-the*circumſtance of lending the queſtion a new 
turn, without the Houſe having a proper time 
to confider of it. He apprehended, from the 
words of the third Reſolution, that one of the 
points 
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points was determined; not that he meant to ſay 
that he approved, he had contended againſt it; 
but having contended in vain, he ſhould make 
his ſtand at another poſt. He was prepared to 
contend, that the third Reſolution, by putting 
the two Houſes into the capacity to paſs a bill, 
did, what he had great doubts that the Houſe 
could not do, antecedent to the en a Re 
gent. 

Mr. Dempſter aid, that he was willing to wave 
the words “ Heir Apparent,” 

Mr. Burke remarked, that they did not, in the 
ſmalleſt degree, tend to overturn the Reſolution z 
and that a perſon of full age was the fitteſt to be 
guardian of a perſon in a ſtate of incapacity, 
The name of the Prince of Wales, when they 
eonſidered who the was; was ſuch, that he was 
ecrtainly properly deſcribed in the amendment. 

Mr. Fox thought that the Houſe had decided 
this point already, at leaſt he was convinced it 
had been carried againſt him, and to that deci- 
fion he bowed. He aſked whether the Right 
Honourable Gentleman might not wave the Re- 
ſolution; for he ſhould not. with, any more than 
the Right Honourable Gentleman, to apply a 
fide, wind to a queſtion which had aden re- 
ceived an expreſs deciſion- n Bag'# 

Mr. Chancellor Pin anſwered,” that be muſt 
Aill conſider the third Reſolution as connected 
with the ſecond, and as deſcribing the only con- 
lis ſtitutional 
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ſtitutional way of proceeding, to take the neceſ- 
ſary meaſures in this important criſis, 

Mr. Burke called upon the country gentlemen 
to be more careful how they voted in future. 
They might now ſee the conſequences of blindly 
voting with a Miniſter for—they ſcarcely knew 
what, He wiſhed to awaken their vigilance, 
that their honour and integrity might be preſerv- 
ed from danger, and that they might not be en- 
trapped, One perſon had a ſcheme againſt their 
ſimplicity, which he had practiſed, ſtep by ſtep, 
till he had them fo faſt entangled, that they 
could not recede. The Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman had perſuaded them to vote a firſt Reſo- 
lution, and then a ſecond, and now he told them 
they mult vote a third. 

Mr. Chancellor Pit replied to Mr, Burke. He 
entreated the Houſe to recollect, whether there 
was a moment of his political life in which he 
could be juſtly charged with what had now 
been attributed to him by the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, The third Reſolution was, in his 
opinion, the only conſtitutional mode of carrying 
the ſecond into effect. If any perſon could ſhew 
another equally conſtitutional, and better cal. | 
_ culated to ſupply. the exiſting een he 

was moſt ready to adopt it. 
Mr. Marſham expreſſed his ſincere wiſh chat the 
country gentlemen would not be led away by the 
ſophiſtry or the ingenuity of the great men on 
either 
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either fide of the Houſe. He begged to ſuy, 
that after what he had heard in that Houſe, and 
without doors, he thought it neceſſary for Par- 
liament to declare, that it was their right and 
their duty to provide the means for ſupplying 
the defect in the exerciſe of the Royal authority. 
Neither, upon this occaſion, could he avoid do- 
ing juſtice to the Right Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Chancellor Pitt), by declaring, that, 
throughout the whole of the buſineſs, he had not 
only conducted himſelf unexceptionably, but in 

a manner highly to his credit, He did not, he 
ſaid, mean to infinuate that the Prince had no 
right. He had but clear common ſenſe, but he 
could not help thinking, there was a more plain 
method of coming to the point; he meant the 
method purſued at the Revolution. The one, 
the plain way by addreſs, the other, by petition. 
Why not go up with an addreſs, and reſort to 
the old word,—a word that anſwered every pur- 
poſe at once, pray his Royal Highneſs to accept 
the Regency ? There being a cry of move! 
move! Mr. Marſham ſpoke of reſtrictions that 
had been talked of, and ſaid, he thought that 
there ought to be none. The Prince's deli- 
cate fituation ought to be conſidered. He felt 
it as much as them all, and with additional 
poignancy, It was evident, from the declaration 
that he had made in another place, For his part, 
he thought it the intereſt of the Prince of Wales, 
in 
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in common with them all, to. do every mi 15 
the proſpetity of the kingdom. en! 
Mr. Cbriſtian declared, he ſcarcely 3 which 


way to vote, He did not feel a diſpoſition to 
ſhrink from his duty; but the poſſibility of vot- 


ing away the rights of the Crown, under pre- 
tence. of defending the W bn oe the People, _ 
gered him. | | 
Mr. Ruſpworth W he Atmen, thee 
the Prince of Wales had no more * than =p: 
other individual ſubject, | 
Mr. Harriſon faid, the only dbjeRivn they Bar: 
wie to placing his Royal Highneſs in that ſitu- 
ation, muſt ariſe. from an idea-that he would not 
part with it when his Majeſty ſhould recover. 
Mr. Edwards roſe to declare his diſapprobation: 
of the ſecond and third Reſolutions; which he 
thought unſupported by the conſtitution ; the 
true ſpirit of Which did not acknowledge an 
elective right in the tWo Houſes of Parliament, 
except in a caſe of abſolute neceſſity, or allow 
any analogy to be juſt; which ſuggeſted the pro- 
priety of almoſt impracticable meaſures, in pre- 
ference to others which were eaſily. attainable. 
Sir Matthee Wire Ridley contended, that the 
reſtrictions, which ſome perſons wiſhed to lay on 
the Prince of Wales, were unknown to the con- 
ſtitution, and tended to eteate a fourth eſtate. 
Mr. Dempfter at length withdtew his amend- 
ment from the cond Reſolution, which was 
carried as it originally ſtood. He then moved to 
leave 
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leave out all the third Reſolution from the word 
« determine,“ and inſert his amendment. 

After ſome further converſation between Mr. 
Marſham, Mr. Fox, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it was agreed, on account of the 
lateneſs of the hour, and the probable leugth $f 
the diſcuſſion which would be occaſioned by 
bringing on the third Reſolution,” to poſtpone 
the conſideration thereof until Monday; _ oa 
Houſe wary accordingly. e d g 
4 Moxpax, December, 22. 


The chancelb- of the Exchequer moved, that the 


order of the day for reſuming the confi deration' * 


6f the third Reſolution contained in the report 
from the Committee on the State of the Nation 
might be read. It was accordingly read as ori- 
ginally moved, and then the amendment that 
had been moved by Mr. Dempſter, to leave out 
all the words after the word“ determine, and 
inſert, in lieu thereof, words to the following 
effect: „by preſenting an addreſs to his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, humbly to be- 
feech his Royal Highneſs to take upon himſelf 
the adminiſtration of the civil and military go- 
vernment of affairs, during the incapacity of his 
Majeſty to exerciſe the ſovereign W . 
no „ W | | 

| Mr. 
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Mr. Burke roſe in ſupport of the amendment. 
He conceived the queſtion before the Houſe to 
be of the firſt importance. The government of 
this country was in a ſtate of inactivity, and the 
buſineſs of the moment was to give it vigour, 
and reſtore it to all its functions, In doing this, 
however, there ſeemed to be much danger, and 
it was with caution that the Houſe ſhould move ; 
for if it travelled out of the right road, if it ſtep- 
ped beyond the neceſſity of the caſe, he ſaw con- 
ſequent calamity to the ſtate, and almoſt certain 
deſtruction to the people. 

In reſpe& of the argument which was urged by 
a Right Honourable Gentleman on the other fide 
kts. A and which ſaid, that the third Reſo- 
lution was included in the ſecond, he denied the 
poſition, and for the beſt reaſon in the world, be- 
cauſe the analogy did not hold good; not that 
the one had his concurrence more than the other. 
They both went to, one great point, which he 
ſhould ever deprecate; a point which he truſted 
in his God, and in the good ſenſe of the Houſe, 
would never be put in a condition to remain on 
the journals as a precedent, | 

To this point he muſt beg the attention of 
Gentlemen, and look for the indulgence of the 
Houle, 

The caſe of the government of this congtey 
bore a ſtrong reſemblance to that of a private 
N. N eſtate. 
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eſtate, Would any gentleman who now was itt 


his ſenſes with, if he was deprived of thoſe ſenſes, 


that the management of his property ſhould go 


to his ſteward and his attorney, in preference to 


his heir at law? Is it natural to imagine that che 


relatives, and the heir apparent ta the gitate 
would ſub mit to an uſurpation of ſuch powerpor. . 


if it was transferred by any quirk or quibble, 


that they would not ſeek redreſs, and endeavour, + 


by all poſſible means, to take it out of thoſe ra- 
pacious hands into which it had ſo illegally and 
ſo unconſtitutionally got? This ought to come 
home to the ſenſibility of every man, and make 
him feel for the kingdom what he would for him- 
ſelf. All that we held dear, as a conſtitution 
was now at ſtake ; for a blow was aimed at the 
foundation of our monarchy, which ſhook it 


to the center. The right of ſovereign power, 
and the right ↄf ſucceeding to that power, were 
the ſtrong barriers of all our liberties the great 


ramparts againſt tozwering ambition. In the cata- 
logue of national dangers there was not one more 
to be dreaded than that of à ſubjett looking to * 
preme power. | 

The idea thrown out by a Right Hovourable: 
Gentleman, that the Prince of Wales had no 
more right to the Regeney than any other ſub- 


ject in the realm, aſtoniſhed all mankind, * Sen- 


ſible perſons wondered at this ſudden degradation, 


of the Heir Apparent, and looked naturally for, 
M : the 


* 
, 
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the argument which was to ſupport ſuch an aſ- 
ſertion. But they found it not. The hereditary 
heir to the Crown no more entitled to direct the 
affairs of his father than the meaneſt ſubject in 
the King's dominions !] This was new doctrine 
__ — but as it was not the moſt popular in the world, 
it was thought proper to qualify it a little, and 
this heir, who had no more right than any other 
ſubject, was afterwards allowed to be the moſt 
proper perſon to hold the office of Regent; but 
how was he to hold it? he was to hold it under 
the moſt degr. ding of all circumſtances, diſtruſt- 
ed, without having given cauſe for ſuſpicion, 
and curtailed of the exerciſe of its power, ſo as to 
make him ſubſervient to Parliament. He was to 
ſerve in ſubordination to thoſe, who, with the 
influence of the Crown, had deſtroyed the pro- 
perty of the Crown. He ſaid, he ſhould aſk 
Gentlemen what would have been the ſituation 
of that crown, if the death of the body was equal 
to that of the mind? Would not the Heir Appa- 
rent ſucceed to all the powers to all the patron- 
age, without a murmur of diſcontent? Why then 
refuſe him the ſtewardſhip during the incapacity 
of his father? Is it to be ſuppoſed that he will 
injure his 'own property, or do any act as a Re- 
gent that he would be aſhamed to avow as a 
King? If we have a Regent, it muſt be a man 
with the inward feelings of a King, and not the 
ound garb of TIN he muſt not be an alien, 

a perſon 
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4 perſon foreign to the conſtitution in ſuch cafes ; 
he muſt not be a black man, with great brows and a 
big evig; ſomiething- arufully large in his features, and 
terrific in his looks, We want not ſuch creations: of 
miniſterial creatures to hold the ſceptre, and 
make a ſcreww-preſt of the Crown —4 bit of tin=—a 
piece of %- lump of putty—to-mould and faſhion 
as beſt ſuits their own purpoſes. If the Houſe 
made fuch a thing as that Regent, he diſclaimed 
all allegiance to it it ſhould have no devotion 
from him—he would not fall down and worſhip 
fuch a molten image of ſovereignty ſuch a ſcep- 
tered: Priapus—ſuch a ſtate piece of miniſterial 
mechaniſm. A Regent ſhould be formed of 
other materials; if other- materials were to be 
had — and that they wete, every man muſt con. 
feſs, who has ever heard of; or ſeen the Heir 
Apparent to the Crown, But the ſtate architect, 
the miniſterial earpenter thought otherwiſe ; and 
propoſes to erect ſomething of his own planning, 
a Regent with limitations, The good ſenſe of 
the Houſe; however, he truſted, would put a 
ſtop to this new pile, and give no aſſiſtance to a 
ſcaffolding, where the buſineſs could be com- 


pleated without it. He ſeriouſly asked the Mi- 


niſter what he meant by Refriflions, and what 


theſe reſtritions were to beꝰ This ſurely was a 
preliminary ſtep that ought firſt to be made 
known, before any further proceeding W 
ward. 
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The idea of reſtrictions, he ſaid, was errone- 
- ous in its principles. It was making the royal 
authority a creature of the Houſe—it was faying 
to the Prince, Do you promiſe ſo and fo, and 
put it out of your power, let their acts be ever 
ſo bad, to deprive the preſent Miniſtry of their 
patronage. Pray what was this but making the 
Miniſter Regent- during the King's incapacity, 
and converting the Prince into a puppet, to be 
danced about as thoſe ambitious gentlemen 
thought proper. There was no reaſon to fear 
that the Prince would refuſe to be bound by any 
law which Parliament thought proper to impoſe ; 
but it muſt be a Parliamentlegally called together, 
and that legality could never take place until the 
Regent was appointed. Let us then, ſaid the 
Honourable Gentleman, appoint him as we ought 
to do, addreſs him to accept the direction of 
the ſceptre, and then, when we are conſtitution- 
ally aſſembled, reſtrict him. King William was 
reſtricted after he came to the Crown, and other 
Kings ſince then, have ſubmitted to the will of 
Parliament indeed they cannot ſet their face 
againſt it at any time with ſucceſs; and therefore 
we have no reaſon to think that the Prince ſhould 
give a new example on the preſent occaſion. 

In reſpect to precedents, that was a matter on 
which much had been ſaid; but he defied the 
Houſe to produce one, wherein, when there was 
| an 
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n Heir Apparent of full age, any other but 
that Heir was exalted to the Regency. 

As to going back as far as the Reſtoration or 
the Revolution, or the Henrys and Edwards and 
Richards, he ſaw not the leaſt neceffity for it, — 
The matter of right was a point on which much 
had been ſaid ; but it was the neceflity, as he be- 
fore ſaid, which created the right. 

There was one matter, which this Conſtitution 
held as an univerſal law.—If a King attempted 
to overturn its principles, or ſet up any doctrine 
contrary to the known and eſtabliſhed laws, as 
James the Second did, then his title was forfeit- 
eds, and all conſpiracies, and every manner of 
means were held proper which could hurl him 
from the throne, It was not the idle talk of law- 
yers, it was not the phyſical nor the metaphyfi- 
cal opinion of the day, but the neceſſity of the 
moment, by which the Houſe ſhould be guided ; 
and that neceſſity directed them to put the two 
Houſes in the only conſtitutional ſtate of activity 
which was fitting the occaſion, a ſtate to which 
they could only be called by an agreement to 
the reſolution, as amended by his Honourable 
Friend. 

He now attacked, with much force of irony, 
the Doctors of the Red, and the Doctors of the 
Purple Robe, who had ſo diſagreed in their phy- 
fics and their metaphyſics; the Phyſicians de- 


Claring that the King was incapable of acting, 
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and the Judges declaring that law went on as 
if he was in perfect health. He turned the 
tables with great ingenuity on what had been 
ſaid of the King's coming to his ſenſes, and ſup- 
poſed his Majeſty would aſk, f* Where is my 
authority ?—ls this the way the ſeptre is fet- 
tered ?—Is it thus you treat the heir to my 
Crown ?—Shew me a proper legal repreſenta- 
tive, and not the phantom of royalty, in a black beetle. 
browed perſon, of fern and forbidding countenance, fitting 
on my throne,” | 
Adverting next to the conſideration of depriv- 
ing, the Prince of the power of beſtowing ho- 
nours, Mr. Burke remarked, that the fountain 
of honour had indeed, fince the year 1784, pro- 
fuſely flowed !—He did not, however, mean to 


* infer that this was wrong—But, if his Majeſty 


had been thus bountiful, it could not be deem- 
ed extravagant to indulge his ſon. a little in the 
ſame way. All kinds of profcriptions, he ſaid, 
in caſes ſimilar to the preſent, were nonſenſical, 
inſane, and prepoſterous; as they depriyed the 
executive power of an effential part of its func- 
tions —of the glorious opportunity of rewardi 

virtue. He juſt hinted at the caſe of Charles the 
Sixth of France, as analogous with the preſent ; 
and concluded with adviſing the Houſe to reflect 
upon the probability of convaleſcent ſanity, and 
to bear in their remembrange the danger and 


poſſibility of a relapſe, 
| 2 0 The 
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The Solicitor General (Sir John Scott) made a 
moſt able reply to all that had been advanced by 
Mr. Burke. He ſaid he had long been in the 
habit of witnefling the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man's conduct, and he believed that his integri- 
ty was equal to his abilities, and his abilities of 
that kind which could not be ſurpaſſed. It was 
with concern, therefore, that he was obliged to 
differ in opinion with him, and to eontend againſt 
facrificing ancient maxims, that had the ſauction 
of time, and the authority of conſtitutional ſpi- 
rit to give them validity. We were not now to 
forget that we had a King on the throne, and 
that that King was not incapacitated by law, 
however he might be incapable in fact. The 
day was yet to come, when ſuch a melancholy 
matter was to undergo the inveſtigation of Par- 
liament, which the two Houſes, without the 
third branch of the Legiſlature, could not deem 
themſelves to be. This, as a ſenator, and this, 
as a lawyer, he could take upon him to ſay. It 
would, therefore, be highly illegal in the two 
Houſes of Parliament to addreſs the Prince of 
Wales, and give him the full powers of Regent, 
before they were capacitated to do ſo—nor 
would he, he ſaid, wiſh to implicate himſelf in 
the guilt of any reſolution which might ſo affect 
the Sovereignty ; for the King was yet a capable 


man in his political character, as the opinion of 
the Twelve Judges teſtified, by their carrying on 
M 4 | the 
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the buſineſs of the Courts every day, juſt with 
the ſame legality as if the King was in his moſt 
perfect ſtate of capability; and thus much he 
would ſay, that he ſhould give his vote againſt 
the amended reſolution on that very principle. 
Indeed it was fair and ſod ground to proceed 
upon, when we ſaw that the Crown and its Mo- 
narch were not ſeparated, and the ſceptre was 
and muſt be annexed to all its authorities under 
Majeſty, until a Parliament legally took it away; 
which Parliament, as he ſaid before, muſt con- 
ſiſt of three, and not of two branches of legiſla- 
ture. He was well aware of the ingenuity with 
which this argument might be played off on the 
oppoſite fide of the queſtion, and how readily it 
would be aſſerted and advanced, that if the 
Houſe had power to act in curtailing, or rather 
in limiting a Regency, it had power to, appoint, 
the creation and limitation requiring ſimilar au- 
thorities, To all this he ſhould ſay, that the ne- 
ceſſity ot the caſe warranted the act, and that 
there was, by far, much leſs danger in the one 
than the other; for, if the Houſe proceeded at 
one ſtep to inveſt the Regent with all regal 
powers, they certainly lay at his mercy immedi- 
ately afterwards, and he could diſſolve. them, 
prorogue them, or refuſe his aſſent to any bill 
which went to the purpoſe of limiting him. 

In reſpect to what had been ſaid of the Conſti- 
tution, he always conceived that its formy were 
its 
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its ſubſtance, and that neither the Henrys, nor 
the Richards, nor any other precedents, but the 
neceſſity of the caſe, was what we ought to look 
up to- which neceſſity, in his opinion, warrant- 

ed every ſtep which had been taken. 
As to the Houſe appointing a Regent with 
full powers, by addreſſing him at once to take 
upon him that important office, he muſt again 
ſay, that ſuch conduct would be againſt all pre- 
cedent, all law, and all conſtitution. To do this 
we muſt get rid of the trumpery of juſtice, and 
ſet up a new ſtandard of rectitude; but if we are 
not led aſtray by wild chimeras of new ſpringing 
power, we muſt follow this maxim—he right - 
:zwhich neceſſity creates, neceſſity limits-—LIf we do not, 
we may get into confuſion as faſt as poſſible, — 
overturn the Conſtitution, create new authorities, 
parcel out the old places, and make Biſhops of 

Atheiſts, - _ | 

The preſent queſtion went not to deprive the 
Crown of its hereditary ſucceſſor, or to. curtail 
any of the privileges of the Heir Apparent. It 
went merely to the nomination of a proper per- 
ſon to act as Regent, and give vigour to the ex- 
ecutive part of Government; and whether this 
was by the Heir Apparent or the Preſumptive 
Heirs, was not the matter in agitation. But 
Gentlemen on the oppoſite fide of the Houſe ap- 
peared as if they wiſhed to jumble two queſtions 
together, which, to all intents and purpoſes, 
were 
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were ſeparate. It, however, was the buſineſs 

of the Houſe to diſcriminate on this occaſion, 
and only to attend to that which was immediately 
before them. Thus much, however, he could 
ſay, that, if the Great Seal had been put to a 
commiſſion to open the preſent Parliament, no 
man would have doubted its validity; and then 
indeed the matter of limitations and appointment 
might have been decided in the very firſt inſtance 
1egally. This would have been the bort, eaſy, 
quick way, and not that which the Right Honour. 
able Gentleman mentioned. | 

He mentioned, that King William and Queen 

Mary had firſt ſubſcribed to reſtrictions, before 
they were appointed ; and that, if a King and 
Queen of England ſubmitted to thoſe terms, he 
ſaw no reaſon for a Regent refuſing them. 
The wiſdom of our anceſtors had laid down 
rules for our conduct, and our own reaſon point- 
ed out, whenever there was a deficiency, in what 
manner it was beſt to ſupply it. 

He concluded by ſaying, that what he had 
advanced was untinctured with party prejudice ; 
and that he called God to witneſs the ſineerity 
and truth of heart, with which, to the beſt of his 
judgment, he gave his vote againſt the amended 
reſolution. 

Sir John Aubrey roſe, with great relpctance, to 
deliver his ſentiments in oppoſition to thoſe with 


whom he for ſome time acted. He concurred with 
them 
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them in rejecting the doctrine of a Regency de 
jure in the Heir to the Crown; but he did not con- 
cur with them in thinking the Houſe, at that 
moment, competent to exerciſe any of its parlia- 
mentary functions, more eſpecially its legiſlative 
one, or to do any thing tending to ſuch an exer- 
ciſe, He therefore found himſelf obliged to 
ive his vote for the amended queſtion, 

Lord North, in reply to the Solicitor General, 
contended ſtrongly for the amendment, which, 
he ſaid, would put the matter on its proper 
foundation, by giving the only validity to the 
executive part of Government, which, in the 
preſent circumſtances of the caſe, it could re- 
ceive; The maxims laid down by the Honour- 
able and Learned Gentleman were moſt excel- 
lent; but the conclufions drawn from them were 
falſe, It was a certain fact, that two Eſtates 
did not form a Conſtitutional Government ; and 
hence it was palpable, that every thing done by 
thoſe two Eſtates muſt be illegal. Would not, 
therefore, any Regent appointed by them be un- 
conſtitutional ? And muſt it not, of courſe, be 
the moſt prudent ſtep to call in the only third 
perſon in the realm who could give effect to the 
proceedings of both Houſes, He concluded with 
declaring, that, if the meaſure propoſed in the 
Reſolution, as originally moved, was adopted, 
it would ſhake the fabric of the Conſtitution to 


the center, 
Lord 
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Lord Fielding ſupported the amendment. 

Mr. Fox role to combat the doctrines which 
had been laid down by the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman (Sir John Scott), which ap- 
peared to him to be inconſiſtent with the conclu- 
fions which had been drawn from them. He did 
not heſitate to acknowledge, that the forms of 
the Conſtitution were to be conſidered as the 
guards and outworks of the main body: but, if 
a violent infringement ſhould be made on any of 
the fundamental principles of the ſyſtem, and 
this attack was framed under the ſpecious diſ- 
guiſe of the outward forms of the Conſtitution, 
which it was intended to undermine, could any 
one heſitate for a moment which party to take, 
that of the forms, or that of the ſubſtance? In 
proceeding to conſider the precedents which had 
been produced to the Committee, he declared, 
that the precedent of Henry VI. militated di- 
rectly againſt the courſe now propoſed, That 
precedent clearly went to the nomination of the 
next lineal ſucceſſor to the Crown, and to his in- 
veſtment with all the functions of royalty ; where- 
as the propoſed courſe was to ſet up an interme- 
diate creature of the two Houſes, not poſſeſſed 
of any diſcretionary power whatever, but, with 
a miniſterial authority, to affix the Great Seal to 
whatever they ſhould chule to paſs. 

The abſurdity of this proceeding was equal to 
its indecency. This creature of the two Houſes 
was 
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was to be bound to give the royal aſſent. Was 
it ever heard of, or imagined before, that there 
could be a power of giving aſſent, without a 
power alſo of diſſenting? The very term de- 
monſtrated the abſurdity. There was a perſon 
to be ſet up without power, without diſcretion, 
and yet this pageant was to give the form of a 
parliamentary act to the proceedings of the two 
Houſes. By the precedent in the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry VI. the Regent was 

| inveſted with the power of the royal negative, 
and with the correſponding and effential powers 
of proroguing, or diſſolving, and of convening 
Parliaments, By this, in the firſt inſtance, the 
three Eſtates were reſtored to their ſeveral func- 
tions, and the Parliament being made complete, 
they were able, by an act of legiſlation, to juſti- 
fy and legalize the meaſure by which they were 
thus eſtablſſhed. The precedent of Henry VI. 
then pointed out to the Houſe theſe two impor- 
tant fats—Firſt, That the power was given, in 
the firſt inſtance, to the next in ſucceſſion to the 
Crown; and, in this nomination, the full abſo- 
lute authority of the Sovereign was entruſted to 
him. Secondly, That afterwards limitations 
were made in full Parliament, when the Duke 
conſtituted the third Eſtate, and when, from 
each of the bills reſtraining his authority, he 
might have with-holden his aſſent.— Taking all 
the precedents together, they ſerved clearly, in 
; | his 
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his opinion, to elucidate two natural points, as 
prineiples of the Conſtitution.—Firſt, That no 
man ever was to hold the Regency in truſt for 
the Crown but the next in ſucceſſion; and, ſe- 
condly, That no man was to hold it but with 
powers incidental to the office, that is; with the 
powers conſtitutionally belonging to the Crown. 
Theſe two principles the precedents all contri- 
buted to demonſtrate, and ſtrongly inculcate, ex- 
cept in caſes where an adherence to them was 
impracticable. Was there, in the preſent emer- 
gency, any reaſon for departing from this ſafe 
and conſtitutional courſe ?—Neverttheleſs, a com- 
miſſion was to be granted to a perſon, not4o the 
Prince of Wales, nor to any branch of the Royal 
Family ; and, by this commiſſion, this perſon 
was to be created into the third Eſtate of the 
realm, without poſſeſſing one of the functions of 
that Eſtate. On the ſubje& of the Revolution, 
he declared, that the caſe of neceſſity, at that pe- 
riod, was a neceſſity not proceeding from acci- 
dent, but from real danger. The vacancy of the 
Throne did not proceed from the malady of the 
King, as afflicted by Providence, but from the 
violent infringements which the King had made 
on the liberties of the people; ſo that their alle- 
giance was conſtitutionally withdrawn from him. 
After laying great ſtreſs on this point, Mr, Fox 
dwelt for ſome time on the diſtinction between 


the acts of a Legiſlature, and the acts of the two 
Houſes, 
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Houſes. The latter, he ſaid, were always done 
by vote, reſolution, and addreſs; the former by 
its bills, which received the royal aſſent, and 
became acts of parliament: He did not mean 
to combat the doctrine, that the two Houſes of 
Parliament were competent, by reſolution or ad- 
dreſs, to ſupply the preſent deficiency ; but he 
contended: ſtrongly, that, if they proceeded fur. 
ther, there was not a court in which their acts 
would be recognized. He ſaid, it had remain- 
ed for the metaphyfical lawyers of this day to 
diſcover, that it was neceffary to reſort to the 
coarſe and clumſy fiftion that was to be put in 
practice, to enable them to fir with legal parlia- 
mentary authority. After much reaſoning againſt 
the original reſolution, and repeatedly contend- 
ing, that the thing to be ſet up was not a third 
Eſtate, but the Houſes of Lords and Commons 
converted into a pretended third Eſtate, he took 
notice, that although the opinion he had held of 
the right of the Prince of Wales to the Regency 
had been flatly denied, and the right of the two 
Houſes aſſerted and declared in a reſolution, it 
was very extraordinary, that, when the Regent 
was to be declared, inſtead of exerciſing their 
declared right, the Houſe reſorted to the Lord 
Chancellor to do it for them, He denied, in 
very ftrong terms, the neceſſity of any ſuch pro- 
ceeding ; and maintained, that, to reſort to it, 
was to exceed the neceſſity of the caſe, and to 

eſtabliſh 


1 
eſtabliſh a precedent that, in future times, might 
be fatal to the intereſt of the people. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt declared, that the true 
point of the queſtion lay within a very narrow 
compaſs, The precedents before the Houſe, 
which had been reprobated on a former day as 
in no degree analogous, were now referred to the 
Houſe, not as forraing, indeed, a fundamental 
principle of the conſtitution, but as ſhewipg the 
modes which ought to be adopted in the preſent 
crifis. He contended for their tendency to prove 
that, upon the ſuſpenſion of the royal authority, 
the power reſted with the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment to provide for ſuch a deficiency. In the 
caſe of the infancy of Henry VI. his name was 
uſed, and he was made the inſtrument to give 
vigour to the meaſures taken by the two Houſes 
of Parliament; but at the death of Henry V. 
there was no Parliament. The caſe was now the 
revetſe ; a Parliament exiſted, and had been 
ſummoned by the King's own writ. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman, in alluding to the reign 
of Henry VI. ſaid, that acts of indemnity had 
been paſled in the firſt Parliament aſſembled dur- 
Ting his reign, for every trivial meaſure that had 
been adopted, even for every writ that had been 
iſſued under. the Great Seal; but that no act of 
indemnity had been paſſed for the great and im- 
portant office the Duke, of Glouceſter had taken 


upon himſelf; but the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman 
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fleman would, on re-examining the firſt a&t of 
Indemnity, diſcover that the act included the 


Duke of Glouceſter, by granting an indemnity 
for all other commiſſions, He not only diſagreed 


with him in the ſtatement and conclufian of the 


precedents of Henry VI. but alſo in his reaſon» 
ing on the period of the Revolution. He con- 
tended, that the principle reſulting from the 
proceedings of Parliament then, was ſuch as 
ought to govern the proceedings at preſent, He 
agreed that what had been done from motiyes of 
policy, to protect the nation from invaſion by a 
formidable rival, and to prevent the return of 
the abdicated monarch, ought to be laid afide 
from their preſent conſideration : but the two 
remaining branches of the legiſlature on that oc- 
caſion had not reſtricted themſelves to a ſimple 
addreſs to the Prince of Orange to accept the 


Crown; they felt not only that they muſt have 


a King, but that they muſt have a King on cer- 
tain terms and conditions, They did what amount- 
ed to a legiſlative act; they came to a reſolution 
to ſettle the Crown, not on the Prince of Orange, 
and the heirs of his body, nor on the Princeſs 
Mary, and the heirs of her body, hut on the 


Prince and Princeſs jointly ; the autharity to be. 
exerciſed only by him, Here it was evident, 


that whatever the neceſſity of the caſe required 


at that time, the Lords and Commons poſſeſſed 
the power to provide for; and that whatever 
N the 
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the neceſſity of the caſe demanded at preſent, the 
power belonged to the Lords and Commons ta 
ſupply. But, although the application of the 
principle was denied, the form of the proceed» 
ings was recommended as a pattern. The cir- 
cCumſtances of the caſe were widely different, 
The throne was at that time vacant, but at the 
preſent moment it was full; and, therefore, the 
addreſs was not a precedent in point of form. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman had ſaid, that 
according to the 13th of Charles II. the two 
Houſes of Parliament cannot proceed to legi- 
ſlate withour a King. The conduct of the Re- 
volution had contradicted that affertion ; they 
had acted legiſlatively ; and, no King being pre- 
ſent, they conſequently muſt have acted with- 
out a King. Was it poſſible that our ſituation 
could be fimilar to that of the Revolution, when 
we had a King on the throne who had never for- 
feited his right? His political capacity remain- 
ed as entire and as perfect as ever, but from a 
natural incapacity he could not act: the two 
Houſes of Parliament could not therefore abide 
by the act of Charles II. at this period, any more 
than at the Revolution. They were as much 


prevented in the preſent inſtance by the act of 


God, as they had been at the Revolution by the 
abſence of the Sovereign? and that act might 
have been with equal propriety pleaded as an ir- 


refiſtible bar to the Revolution, a as to the mea» 
ſures 
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ſures now intended to be taken. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman had aſſerted the uſe of 
the Great Seal to be irregular, if applied to form 
the two Houſes into a Parliament. The addreſs 
propoſed would be equally exceptionable; for 
his arguments went to prove, that to put us. 
ſpeedily in the fituation which we want, the 
Prince might be appointed by addreſs, or might 
act under the Great Seal. It was then aſſerted 
by the Right Honourable Gentleman, who had 
juſt before declared the uſe of the Great Seal, 
without the King's conſent, to be a groſs fiction, 
that the two Houſes of Parliament, who could 
not do it directly, might, by an addreſs to a 
third perſon, appoint the uſe of the Great Seal, 
which neither he nor they had a right by the for- 
mer argument to uſe at all. The ſhorteſt and 
the eaſieſt way to obtain the completion of the 
legiſlature, as ſtated by a noble Lord (North), 
was, in his opinion, the mode moſt dangerous 
to the conſtitution, and that which tended to the 


moſt violent uſe of the King's name, without his 


conſent, Was the Regent ſo appointed to act in 
his own name, or in the name of the King ? one 
or the other he muſt do; if in his own name, he 
dethroned the King; if in the name of the King, 
it muſt be without his conſent. The uſing of 
the King's name, without his conſent, had been 
aſſerted to be a groſs, a clumſy fiction; but by 
that fiction the courts of law were now upheld. 
N 2 That 
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> That fiction was the ſupport © of hereditary mo- 
narchy, fo ſtrenuouſly argued for ; the grand 
principle a and foundation on which hereditary 
monarchy had reſted, was the political capacity 
of the King ever remaining entire, and it could 
never be fer aſide while living, and not havin 
forfeited the Crown. That was the grand prin- 
ciple that ſupported hereditary right; what elſe 
could have protected the infant monarch in a 
cradle, or the infirm diſeaſed old King on his 
bed of fickneſs ? If the doctrine now attempted 
to be adyanced, of the right of an Heir Appa- 
rent to aſſume the exereiſe of royal authority on 
the infancy or indiſpofition of a King, ſhould be 
once eſtabliſhed, an adieu might be bid to all | 
hereditary ſucceſſion, or even to the enjoyment 
of kingly power during life. If the Lord Chan- 
cellor ſhould put the Great Seal to any act, no 
power in the gountry could ſay it was not law. 
It would be preſumption in the Chancellor, on 
his own opinion, to put the Great Seal to any act, 
purporting to give the King's aſſent ; but if that 
.aſſent could not be implied without the Great 
Seal, no man, he preſumed to think, would ſay, 
that the wiſdom of the whole Council of the 
nation, to guide the political capacity of the 
King i in a moment of ſuch preſſing exigency, was 
a coarſe, a clumſy forgery, and an idle fiction. 
By the ſecond Reſolution of the Committee, and 
to u vc the Houſe had 0 . declared 
ic 
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it to be their right and duty to provide tlie 
means of ſupplying the defect of the perſonal 
Exerciſe of the royal authority; having aſſerted 
that right; they would be betraying their duty 
if they abdicated a part of that right; which 
might Eventually put the remainder out of their 
power to exerciſe. If the Prince was put in 
poſſeſſion of the Regency, with the full powers 
and prerogatives of a King, he might immedi- 
_ ately diffolve the Parliament: but it had been 
ſaid that he probably might not; he might, how- 
ever, with thoſe powers, previous to the diſeuſ- 
ſion of the Reſtrictions, prevent their taking ef- 
fect, by pouring in a number of Peers into the 
Upper Houſe during the agitation of the limit - 
ations in the Lower Houſe. Whether the li- 
mitations ought or ought not to take place, they 
ought to be diſcuſſed while they had the power 
of diſcuſſion, The with of the Gentlemen on the 
oppoſite fide of the Houſe was; that they ſhould 
give the whole power, before they knew whe- 
ther it was their duty to give more than a part. 
The true queſtion, he conceived; before the Houſe 
was, whether the granting the full power at pre- 
ſent, might not hereafter, when it ſhould'pleaſe 
God to reſtore his Majeſty to the prayers of his 
people, be the means of diminiſhing the powet 
of the rightful poſſeſſor of the throne. He con- 
cluded with declaring, that if they truſted the 
power of enforcing what limitations might be 
: N 3 | deemed 
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deemed neceſſary out of their hands, they might 
nat be able to exerciſe their duty, and would by 
ſuch neglect ſacriſice the reſpect they owed to 
their conſtitution, to their King, and to their 
country. 

Mr. Fox anſwered, that he had never aſſerted 

that the name of the King could not be uſed 
without the will. For a perſon poſſeſſing the 
exerciſe of diſcretion, and conſequently the 
power of aſſenting or diſſenting, to uſe it was a 
laudable fiction; but for a perſon ſet up by Par- 
lament to do a particular act or acts, without the 
lüberty of exerciſing diſcretion, or diſſenting, if 
he thought proper, to uſe it was an extravagant 
fiction. In the one caſe, there were three branches 
of the legiſlature, in the other, there were only 
two. 

On no occafion had he denied the force of ne- 
collty 1 but in caſes of neceſſity they ought to 
do as little as poſſible ; and however paradoxical 
it might ſeem, he inſiſted, that by giving part 
of the prerogative, they did more than by giv- 
ing it entire. He maintained till, that no Par- 
liament could legiſlate, unleſs the King on the 
throne had the power to diſſolve them, and chal- 
lenged any lawyer to prove, that a Parliament, 
not liable to diſſolution, can legiſlate, _ 

Mr. Sheridan contended, that the preſent queſ- 
FO was directly connected with that of the li- 
mitations. The Right Honourable Gentleman's 


arguments 
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arguments went to prove, that, if the Houſe 
adopted the preſent reſolutions, they would then 
be enabled, without the poffibility of diſappoint. 
ment, to make what reſtrictions might be thought 
proper; but if they did not, that then the re- 
ſtrictions they might wiſh to have made, would 
not be carried into execution. The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman knew, from his own experi- 
ence, that the powers of the prerogative inight 
be abuſed, and therefore it became him to be on 
his guard. If you doubt the fact, he might ſay, 
look at my conduct. Recollect under what cir- 
cumſtances I diſſolved a Parliament; how laviſh 
I have been of the honours of the peerage, and 
ſay, that the powers of the prerogative may not 
be abuſed, if you can. The Right Honourable 
. Gentleman obſerves, that the Prince may diffolve 
the Parliament, without conſenting to limita- 
tions. The firſt act of his Regency ought to be, 
to conſent to limitations; and was there a man 
who believed he would not? But in impoſing 
reſtrictions, ſome delicacy was requiſite ; for 
every reſtriction that was not neceſſary, was not 
a limitation, but an inſult, Was the Right Ho» 
nourable Gentleman in ſuch haſte to impoſe re- 
ſtrictions, becauſe he feared that he could not 
carry the limitations which he meant to propoſe, 
unleſs he were Miniſter > Or was he apprehen- 
five that Parliament or the Prince would forget 
W From ſome fuck fear, or un- 
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1 
worthy ſuſpicion, his haſte muſt proceed. Bur 
if the Prince ſhould refuſe the Regency, ſome 
proviſion, he conceived, ought to be made for 
ſuch a. circumſtance ; though he by no means 
wiſhed to hint that any friend of his Royal High- 
_ neſs would venture to propofe ſuch a meaſure, 
At half after twelve the Houſe divided on the- 
Reſolution, when there appeared, 
For the Amendment 178 
Againſt it — 251 
Majority 73 
The original Reſolution was then put and 
agreed to. | 


TrvtsDaAy, December 23. 


The Marquis of Worceſter reported, that the 
Lords had agreed to a conference, 
A Committee was then appointed, which con- 
fiſted of the following Honourable and Right 
Honourable Members, viz. 


Marquis of Worceſter Lord Apſley 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer Secretary at War 
Marquis of Graham Sir Joſeph Mawbey 
E. J. Elliot, Eſq. Lord Frederick Campbell 
Alderman Watſon Lord Belgrave | 
- Earl Morniogton- J. Rolle, Eſq. 
' Earl Courtoun | Maſter of the Rolls. 
Lord Advocate of Scotland 


As ſoon as the Committee returned, the Mar- 
quis of Worceſter reported, that the Managers 
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had 18 and that the confetence on behalf of 


the Lords, had been conducted by the Lord 
Prefident, I.ord Privy Seal, Duke of Richmond, 
Marquis of Caermarthen, Lord Sydney, Lord | 
Hawkeſbury, Lord Morton, &c. 

The call of the Houſe was, upon motion, fur- 


ther adjourned until the morrow ſe'nnight. 


Faivar, Jamar 2. 1h, 


Mr. Ease, the Cleèrk of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, announced the death of the Right Ho- 
nourable Charles Wolfran Cornwall, their Speaker; 
which event happened .in the morning of this 
day ; and, on the Monday following, the Ho- 
nourable William Wyndham Grenville was appoint- 
ed to ſucceed him, 


* 


Toxspar, January 6, 


The motion being made for the order of the 
day, 

Mr. Loveden, in a ſhort ſpeech, vrofeſſed to 
have no particular bias in what he was about to 
offer. It was his rule to be —ullius addifius ju. 
rare in verba magiſtri. In compliance with theſe 
principles, he could not agree to the Houſe pro- 
ceeding on the order of the day, till they had 

more ample information on the ſtate of his Ma- 
| jeſty's 
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jeſty's health. The examination before the 
Houſe was by no means full and explanatory, 
nor were they in the leaſt acquainted with the 
preſent ſituation of the Sovereign; whether his 
condition was amended or impaired; and ſome 
very material alteration muſt undoubtedly have 
taken place within the month which had elapſed 
fince the report from the phyſicians, He there- 
fore moved, That as a conſiderable time had 
elapſed fince the examination of his Majeſty's 
phyſicians, they be again further examined as to 
his prefent condition.“ 

The Spraker then obſerved, that the moſt or- 
derly way would be to put the original motion 
for the order of the day, which, -if negatived, 
would make way for the ſecond queſtion. 

Te being mentioned from the Oppoſition fide 
of the Houſe, that the order of the day was not 
moved, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt, who had moved it, now 
' roſe and declared, if any great or neceſſary end 
was likely to enſue from: the further examina- 
tion propoſed, he ſhould be the laſt to oppoſe 
it, | But he conceived; from the examination al- 
realy before the Houſe, they had ſufficient 
ground to proceed. There was ſufficientevidence 
for every one's conviction, that the actual ſtate 
of his Majeſty's health incapacitated him for 
buſineſs; and it was alſo admitted, that it was 
Adee of the two Houſes forthwith to take 

meaſures 
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meaſures for ſupplying the defect atifing from 
that incapacity. Therefore, unleſs ſome mem» 
bers were ready to advance, that any material 
alteration had taken place in his Majeſty's 
health, which ſhould affect the preſent proceed- 
ings of the Houſe, he thought it very unadviſable 
that the leaſt delay ſhould be interpoſed to the 
adoption of ſuch meaſures as ſhould reſtore the 
government, and give it energy and effect. He 
earneſtly deprecated any further delay in the ap · 
pointment of ſuch a government. He felt, no 
doubt, ſtrongly for the diſagreeable and unfor- 
tunate ſituation in which he perſonally ſtood ; 
but he felt much more forcibly for the public 
intereſt, which was ſo deeply and dangerouſly - 
affected by the preſent unhappy ſuſpenſion of 
the exerciſe of the royal authority, Any delay, 
therefore, io the remedy which ſhould be pros 
poſed, if ſomething very particular was not ad- 
vanced, he would deprecate and oppoſe. 

Mr. Fox expreſſed his ſatisfaction in finding 
that the ſubject of the preſent fituation of his 
Majeſty had been ſo taken up, Rumours of 
various kinds had gone abroad, and of rumours 
in general, he, from long political experience, 
would have been perfectly regardleſs, if ſome- 
thing had not tranſpired in another Houfe, which 
went ſtrongly in confirmation of ſome of theſe 
reports, It was very well known, and they all 
might have heard it, that the: firſt- Miniſter of 
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bis Majeſty, in point of fact, and in conſes 
quence, certainly not the laſt (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had declared, that the King's health was 


mended. The aſſertion of an opinion of moſt 


individuals on ſuch a ſubject, he ſhould not 
confider of ſufficient weight to influence the con- 
duct of Parliament, if the caſe was not in itſelf 
a very peculiar one. He agreed that there was 


_ ſufficient proof of his Majeſty's actual incapacity 


to govern, and that the two Houſes were pro- 
per in taking meaſures for ſupplying the defi- 
ciency ; but if there were thoſe who thought it 
neceſſary to confer the exerciſe of the royal au- 
thority, with limitations, under the pretence that 
his Majeſty was likely to be ſoon in a condi. 
tion to reſume it himſelf, theſe limitations muſt 


of courſe be influenced by the actual condition 


of his Majeſty, and the probability of the ma- 
lady either ceaſing or continuing. If his Ma- 
Jeſty's condition rendered it improbable that he 
ſhould ever be relieved, the idea of reſtrictions, 
at all times improper, would then be done away ; 


ſo that, on the whole, he thought the motion 


for further enquiry, extreme)y proper and neceſ- 
ſary. 

Ms. Burke thought it neceſſary that the nation 
ſhould, on ſuch an important ſubje&, be fully 
informed, and not duped by the impoſitions 


| which were reported to be practiſed, - After in- 


veighing, with na ſmall ſeverity, againſt the 
artful 
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artful conduct of Adminifiration he firſt pro · 
eeeded to aſſert, and next to prove, that the 
King's health was worſe, and more unlikely to 
mend than it was a month finee, when the phy- 
ficians were examined. To this effect, he read 
from the printed Journals of the Lords, an extract 
of the examination of one of the phyficians, in 
which he ſaid, “that the probability of reco- 
very was diminiſhed, whenever the violence of 
the diſorder was abated, without any return of 
the underſtanding. „ This he contended to be a 
proof that his Majeſty was worſe ; but if the 
contrary thould be the fact, it was neceſſary that 
the Houſe and country ſhould be informed of it, 
and an examination ſhould be inſtituted for that 
purpoſe, | 
Mr. Baſtard reprobated any Na Wl which 
ſhould delay or interrupt the ſettlement of the 
executive department of government. . 
Lord North offered a very ſtrong eulogium on 
Dr. Warren, and deprecated the warmth which 
animated the oppoſing parties. | 
Mr, Pitt declared, that Dr, Murren's repata» 
tion for general knowledge i in his profeſſion was 
ſuch, as demanded very juſtly the concurrence 
of every qne. In that particular diſeaſe, ho- 
ever, with which his Majeſty was afflicted, this 
Gentleman's experience was, by his own confeſ- 
fion, comparatively ſmall—ſo much ſo indeed, _ 
that in every circumſtance of his Majeſty's treat- 
| ment, 
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ment, he never took any proceedings but by the 
advice or concurrence of another phyſician (Dr. 
Hiillis), whoſe line of practice had rendered him 
more converſant with that particular malady, 
To the argument of Mr. Burke, in which he en- 
deavoured, by a ſort of calculation, to prove, 
that his Majeſty muſt be worſe now than at the 
time of the report ; he would anſwer it, by ſay⸗ 
ing, that, from the very beſt information, he had 
reaſon to think, that the DIRECT coxTRARY WAS 
THE FACT. He was ſufficiently aware of the in- 
Jurious tendency of delay in arranging the go- 
vernment, and had already deprecated its conſe- 
vences ; but now, as the matter had been carried 
ſo far, and ſuch ſtrong aſſertions made, ſo fo- 
reign from what was really the fact, he thought 
it would be very improper to with-hold a further 
examination of the phyſicians attending his Ma- 
jeſty, the reſult of which he bclieved would 
confirm what he had advanced ; for which pur- 
poſe he would beg leave to withdraw his mo:ion 
for the order of the day. | 
Mr. Burke expreſſed his wiſh, that, when the 
examination propoſed ſhould take place, that it 
might be full, and that no queſtions ſhould be 
framed for the purpoſe of drawing ſuch anſwers 
as might ſuit particular purpoſes. To prevent 
any miſinformation, or miſunderſtanding in this 
way, other phyſicians, beſides thoſe attending on 


nis Majeſty, ſhould be called in, to aſſiſt and 
conduct, 
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conduct, in ſome degree, the courſe of the exami-- 
nation. Why not call in Dr. Munro, who was 
| unqueſtionably the moſt eminent,and experienced 
man in diſorders of this kind ? 
Mr. Pulteney objected to letting Mr. Pitt wich- - 
draw his motion, and ſaid he would divide the 
Houſe on it, as he could foreſee no good effect 
from any further examination of the phyſicians, 
and was apprehenſive of bad conſequences from 
the delay it might occaſion. _ 

Mr. Fox was very diffuſe in his panegyric on Dr. 
Warren, of whoſe reputation and talents the beſt 

proof was to be found in the extent of his prac- 
tice, 

Mr. Sherigan argued, from the Miniſter's own. 
declaration, of there being an amendment in the 
King's health, that the neceſſity of examining ,, 
the phyſicians muſt reſt with himfelf. 

Mr. Pitt obſerved in reply, that the alluſion 
of Mr. Fox, to the preſent condition of his Ma- 
jeſty's malady, carried the ſtrongeſt proof of the 
neceſſity of recurring again to the opinion of the 
King's phyſicians, What he, had advanced, of 
the favourable accounts reſpecting: the private 
information afforded of his Majeſty's health. be 
would not retract one ſyllable ; but that his pri- 
vate ſentiments he would not preſume to offer as 
a ground for the proceedings of the Houſe, the 
only foundation for which muſt be the reſult af 
the combined judgment and opinions of the 

2 King”, 
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King's phyſicians, taken upon oath, before a ſe. 


lect Committee; which, if ſummoned by order 
of the Houſe that night, the deciſion of the 
buſineſs would not be above a day or two de- 
layed, 


ducing the phyſicians, a public examination of 


whom would be a week's delay of the diſcuſſion | | 


of the important buſineſs of the Regency, 


Mr, Pitt ſaid, he ſtood in this fingular ſitua- 


tion, that he ſhould” be obliged to vote againſt 


the Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, and 
againſt his own motion, if the Honourable Gen- 
tleman perſiſted, He was clearly of opinion, 
from what had paſſed, that another examination ; 


was indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
After ſome further debate, Mr. Pulteney wa- 


ved his objection, and the order of the day was 


withdrawn. 


Mr. Chancellor Pitt then moved, © That a 
Committee be appointed to examine the phyſi. 
cians who have attended his Majeſty, touching 
the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, and that they * 


do report the ſame to the Houſe.“ 
Mr. Sheridan moved, by way of amendment, 
to leave out from the words * examine the phy- 


ficians,” to the end of the above motion, in order 
to inſert, © To enquire into the nature and pre- 
ſent ſtate of his n. s malady, and into the 


POTEN 


Mr. Pulleney perſiſted in his determination 8 
divide the Houſe on the ſubject of again intro- 
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they have power to Tend for ſuch perſbns and 
ve as they think may give them ſufficient in- 
ormation concerning the ſane ;“ when it was 
carried againſt the amendment by a majority 


Another amendment was moved, to inſert af. 


ter phyficians, © and other medical men,” which 


was alſo negatived. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt then moved, That the 


phyficians who have attended his Majeſty during 


his illneſs, be examined before a ſelect Com- 
mittee, topchiog the preſent ſtate of his Majeſty's 
health.” — An amendment was propoſed, by 
leaving out te ſelect Committee,” and inſerting 
ie at the bar of the Houſe.” This paſſed in the 


negative; and a Committee of twenty-one per- 
ſons hog named, the Houſe adjourned, 


e — 7. a 5 | 


The Houſe was not ſufficiently attended for 
the purpoſe of buſineſs. 


On account of the length of time employed. 


in examining the phyſicians as to the ſtate of his 
Majeſty's health, the Houſe did not go into the 
Committee on the State of the Nation till Ja- 


nuary 16. 
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The ſecond Report of the Phyſicians, con- 
cerning the actual ſituation of the Soyereign, be- 
ing ſo fully known to the whole nation, it would 
be ſweliing this volume to a fize of unneceſſary 
expence, more particularly as the ſpirit and re- 
Tult of it is to be found under very able animad- 
verſions in the following debate, _ 
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F CL January 16. 
STATE OF THE N ATION, 


Mr. Pitt moved, „ That the order of che 4 
be read, for the Houle to reſolve itſelf” into a 
Committee on the Stare of the Nation,” which 
was accordingly read. 0 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then roſe again, 
and after lamenting that the particular fituation | 
of the country called upon them to exereiſe a 
right, that had devolved upon them in conſe- 
quence of the melancholy ſitua tion of his Ma- 
Jeſty, which rendered him incapable of exerciſ- 
ing the royal authority, he obſerved, that upon 
the preſent diſtreſsful occafion it behoved them 
to provide the means of ſupplying the deficiency. 
The buſineſs of the Committee, he obſerved, lay 
in a very narrow compaſs, notwithſtanding the 
voluminous reports on the table, In the report 
ak delivered there was abundant matter of con- 

firmation 
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Mintlarion of the propriety and prudence of thoſe 
meaſures, which he was, as the Committee were 
aware, prepared to have propoſed to them nearly 
ten days ago. But though there was much ma- 
terial information in that report, there was no 
difference, in his opinion, in the ground of what 
he had to offer; but that on the former day, as 
well as on the preſent, the Committee had more' 
information before them than was ſufficient to 
bear out all that he ſhould ſubmit to their conſi- 
deration: what they had to provide for, there - 
fbre, was no more than an interval; and he flat - 
tered himſelf it would prove but à ſhort inter- 
val. If, however, unfortunately, his Majeſty's 
illneſs ſhould be protracted, they might leave it 
to Parliament to do what was at preſent clearly 
unneceſſary to conſider of a more permanent 
plan of government. If they regarded the diſ- 
order not in itſelf incurable, any man muſt think 
that the proviſions ought not to Be permanent, 
With regard to the difference of opinion between 
the phyſicians, as to the proſpect of a recovery, 
it appeared to him to depend on two eircum- 
ſtances, by which it could be decided on whoſe 
opinion the greateſt reliance ought to be placed. 
The firſt circumſtance was, the knowledge of 
the malady in general; and the ſecond, the 
knowledge of the particular caſe of the patient. 
Rey Three of his Majeſty's * phyſicians had den con- 


Dei. Pepys, Giſborne, and Reynolds, '- 'F 
O 2 __ 


thoſe who gave no conliderable degree of credit 
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verſant with the malady. Two others (Mr. Pitt 
added), though not ſo. converſant, are well ac. 
quainted with his Majeſty's habits. Theſe two 
(Sir George Baker and Doctor Warren) attend 
his Majeſty for two hours. each day] the three 
others, from the evening until eleven in the fore- 
noon, Surely it was patural for thoſe who at- 
tended his Majeſty moſt to be the beſt judges of 
his ſituation; and it was remarkable, that Dr. 

Warren and Sir George Baker were the leaſt con- 
fident of a cure, and that the other Doctors poſ- 
ſeſſed much greater hopes; but Dr. Willis, who 


attended his Majeſty more than any of the others, | 


was more ſanguine than them all. Sir Lucas 
Pepys fates circumſtances which do not amount 

to a certainty of a cure, but which prove an, 
abatement of his Majeſty's diſorder. Dr. Willis 
is of opinion, that all the ſymptoms ſince the 

time of the laſt examination are more favourable, 
and that there are conſiderable ſigus of abate- 
ment; that the length of the time has made no 
unfavourable change; and thoſe who underſtand 


the diſoxder beſt, think it more-favourable. For 


his on part, he wiſhed not to go at length into 
the particulars ef the laſt report, on which the 


. Committee might ſafely rely, as there were thoſe 


on the Committee who were anxious to ſift, with. 
the moſt ſorupulous accuracy, every point Rkely. 
to prove his Majeſty's recovery, There had bean 
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5 to Dr. Willis; if, therefore, any obſervatſone 
fhould ariſe from them, he conceived that they 
would be made in the fame ſpirit, and with the 
ſame ability, as' when they were urged in the 
Committee above ſtairs. Upon this occafion, 
he felt it but common juſtice ro commend thi 
Kill, integrity, and good ſenfe of Dr. Willis, 
| which were evinced under a ſevere croſs exami. 
nation, calculated to puzzle fimplicity, and 
leave the coolnefs which ſhould of neceffity ac- 
company the delivery of evidence, too unguard- 
ed. In the courfe of the inquiry above ſtairs, a 
circutnſtance had come out, over which he would 
not draw a veil of delicacy, as he was not 
aſtiamed to bring it forward, If it ſhould be 


ſtated, to the diſcredir of any phyfician, that he 


had ſubmitted to be unduly influenced by a great 
Perfonage, let the Committee know to what 
phyſician the imputation of having conſented to 
give an untrue account of the ſtate of his Ma- 
jeſty's health applied: if an impropriety of 
action like that was imputed, he would not de- 
Iieve it till it was diſtinctly vemured to be faid; 
and when he uſed the term ventured, he did not 
mean to uſe it with regard to the*exalted ſtation 
of the perſon in queſtion, but with regard'to'the 
tranſaction itſelf ; nor did he (he repeated it) 
believe that any man would venture to charge 
blame of any kind on the reſpectable perſonage 
| in queſtion, who back tived; for almoft thirty 
O 3 years, 
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years, in this country without traduction, a pats 
tern of the moſt unexampled affection, domeſtic 
tenderneſs and virtue, againſt whom the breath 
of calumny had not dared to ſend even a whiſ- 
per, and who, ſurely could not be ſuppoſed to 
merit it at a moment when viſited by a calamity 
which rarely befalls a private perſon, but which 
ſurely is not a little aggravated when it hecomes 
the lot of the family of a perſon in ſo exalted 2. 
rank as the ſovereign of the country, As to the 
fact itſelf, it appeared that Dr. Warren allowed 
that circumſtances of amendment began to ap- 
pear, and there was, in conſequence, a with on 
the part of her Majeſty that the report might be 
ſuch as ſhould give the public the moſt favour- 
able account of his Majeſty's health; but would 
any man prove that any undue influence had 
been uſed for that purpoſe ? Mr. Pitt explained 
in what manner the words © a comfortable way” 
had been introduced into the report, and then 
ſpoke of Dr. Willis, declaring, that he was 
known in the country where he lived by his cha- 
racter, and by the happineſs which he had been 
the means of giving to the numerous families 
who were bound to bleſs him for the good ef- 
fects of his ſkill, He mentioned another phyſi. 
cian whoſe character was likewiſe high, but ob- 
ſerved, at the ſame time, that, if he wiſhed to 
draw a true concluſion of his Majeſty's ſtate of 
health and proſpect of recovery, he would with 
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to draw it from Dr. Willis rather than from any 
other phyſician. At length Mr. Pitt adverted to 
(what he called) the ſituation for which they 
were to provide; and this ſituation was not leſs 
than the ceſſation of the perſonal exerciſe of the 
royal authority, a deficiency for which no pre- 
vidus proviſion had been made. As the cauſe of 
this deficiehcy, he had every reaſon to think, 

would prove but temporary, they muſt delibe- 


rately confider what were the caſes for which 


they were to apply a remedy. The firſt object 
for which they had to provide was, to ſecure the 
eftabliſhment' of a government in the country 


equal to its ſafety and the diſpatch of public bu- 


fineſs, Out of the nature of ſuch a proviſion an- 
other duty aroſe, of equal importance to the 
other, and this was, to take care "that the mea- 
ſures embraced did not 80 been the nevelſity 
of the caſe, 

The Committee were to provide powers for 
the exerciſe of the government, and they muſt 
take care to place theſe powers in proper hands ; 
but above all things to recollect, that they were 
not placing a King upon the throne. They were 
to remember the throne was full ; that no right 
any where exiſted to exerciſe the royal authority 
but that which was conferred by that Houſe, 
They were to take care to provide againſt any 
embarraſſment in the reſumptian of the royal 
aps 2 (4 whenever God, in his providence, 

O 4 ſhould 
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Mould permit the rightful. holder again to exer- 


[iſe it, "They. were to provide only for the ne- 


ceſſity of the caſe, and not to exceed it; and, 
therefore, the meaſures which he ſhould propoſe, 


would be, to inveſt his Royal Highneſs the 


Prince of Wales with the whole royal authority, 
to be exerciſed. in the name, and on the behalf of. 


bis Majeſty, under ſuch limitations and reſtric- 


tions only as ſhould be provided. The principle 
was not new, although the circumſtances of the 
caſe happened to be unprecedented. No man 
would ſay that the ſame power which the prin» 


_ cipal exerciſed ought to be given to the, dele- 


ate: and if the Houſe referred. to precedents, 
they would find that no ane, inſtance, could be, 
met with of the whole royal preragatives having, 
been ſo delegated : on the contrary, every pre- 
cedent which, bore the ſmalleſt analogy. to the 


, Preſent fituation, evinced the direct contrary, 
and that, doubtleſs, with a view to facilitate and 


enſure the reſignation of the delegate. when the 
principal ſhould be competent to exerciſe, or ta 
reſume his authority. Mr, Pitt, referring them 
to the act of Queen Anne (the act of ſucceſſion), 
the Regency act of George the Second, and the 
Regency act of the preſent King, added, let 
them look to the caſe af a Sovereign diſabled hy 
in fancy. Was the Regent of the country inveſt- 
ed with full and unlimited power to exerciſe the 


fal authority ? undoubtedly not. In the three 
= 4 Regency 
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Regency Bills in the Statute: Books; to” which 
he adverted, were there not limitations? Fhere 
were in every one. All the powers might be 
given, but then they were not given to one per- 
ſon. What was the principle in the caſe of 3 
minority? It was thought unſafe to veſt all the 
powers in one perſon, He laid particular fireſs 
an the Regency Bill in the reign. of George the 
Second) and obſerved, that there appeared” av 

that time to have been a with, on both ſides of 

the blouſe, to doubt what confidence ſhould! be 
placed in the Regent. They were afraid of 

mak ing a precedent, and therefore they gave the 

royal powers among many, appointing a Council, 

without, whoſe conſent the Regent could take no 

important. ep whatever. The will: of the pre- 

decefſar was by one of the bills to be the ſyſtem” 
followed while the Heir Apparent continued a 

minor; a principle which, he awned; he thought 
went too far, although it was a plauſible princt 
ple, and was apparently. moſt applicable to the 
preſent. caſe. After reafoning upon the three 
different precedents, and tauching upon the ſhorg 
protectorate af Richard the Third, the other 
protectorates os guardianthips in the earlier pe- 
ziods of our hiſtory, and ende avouring to demon- 
ſtrate, by argument, that as in no preceding ine 
Rane all the powers: of royalty were given to 
ane perſan, ſo in the preſent iuſtance (uhich oer. 
winly differed; moſt eſſentially) they: ought-nat 


to 
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to be, nor could they be, truſted in the hands of 
one perſon, without proving a hazardous, and 
poſſibly, a prejudicial experiment. He declared 
he would give his vote for inveſting the Regent 
with all the powers which are neceſſary, but 
would not agree to give any which were not re- 
quiſite to carry on the government of the coun- 
try with energy and effect. Mr. Pitt now ob- 
ſerved, that he need not trouble the Houſe with 
his firſt Reſolution, as he had already ſtated its 
ſubſtance and effect. The ſecond Reſolution 
(which he read) was, to reſtrain the Regent 
from exerciſing one branch of the prerogative, 
peculiarly inherent in the Crown, and this was 
the power of granting peerages, excepting to 
his Majeſty's ſons being twenty-one years of age, 
This reſtriction he thought neceſſary, as the 
Regent ought not to. confer any grant which 
might produce difficulties and embarraſſments 
when the happy hour of his ef $ refloration 
to his health ſhould arrive. 
The object of inveſting! the Crown with 0 
power of creating peers was, to enable the Sove- 
reign to diſtribute rewards to eminent merit, and 
to give the Crown the means of chooſing perſons 
who ſhould add to the number of one of the 
branches of the legiſlature. The creation of 
Peers was one of thoſe powers which belonged 
to the King's prerogative. He enumerated the 
2 which de conceived that the Crown 
might 
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might exerciſe the privilege of making Peer“ 
and deſcribed what he regarded as the inconve · 
mences which might follow from the Regent 
having the power to make Peers, contending 
that it was poſſible that the conſequence of the 
Houſe of Lords might be loſt, and the ſyſtem of 
the country overturned, and the government end 
in a pure monarchy, an ariſtocracy, an oligarchy, 
or ſome reſource equally diſtant from our pre- 
ſent conſtitution. He defired, if he failed to 
enumerate any particulars connected with any 
part of the ſubject, to have them pointed out to 
him. He reaſoned upon the ſort of effect which 
(as he ſuppoſed) might ariſe from depriving the 
Regent of the power of creating Peers, merely . 
for a time, obſerving, that ſurely it would nor 
be contended, that for want of ſuch an incentive, 
for a few months, the country was likely to be 
deprived of the ſervice of men of merit. If his ( 
Majeſty recovered, as they all haped, and had 
reaſon: to expect he would, the power of crea» 
ting Peers might be exerciſed by the rightful 
holder of the prerogative ; but, if unfortunately 
his Majeſty ſhould grow worſe, and be pro- 
nounced not likely to recover for a lang time, 
Parliament would have it in its power to take off 
the reſtriction, and veſt the Regent with a power, 
which, he was ready to admit, might in time 
become neceſſary to the carrying on of a power 
ful government. As an abuſe of the prerogatiye 
| of 
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of making Peers, he urged the poſſibility of ſuck 
another confederacy and cabal forming (as had 
been convitted of a defign to overthrow the con- 
ſtitution a few years fince), who might give the 
Regent advice, which the Crown would probably 
have rejected, and ſuch a number of Peers might 
be created, as might conſiderably embarraſs the 
Crown in carrying on the government when his 
Majeſty ſhould be reſtored to his health. For his 
own” part, he declared, that he ſhould nor be 
found an oppoſer of the juſt and wiſe meaſures 
of the new government, which would remain to 
be diſcuſſed hereafter, He urged other argu- 
ments in the attempt to prove. that the with- 
holding the power of making Peers for a time, 
was what they owed to the real intereſts of the 
country, and the true Sovereign; that it could 
not become prejudicial to the Regent's govern- 
ment; and if it ſhould threaten to grow detri- 
mental, they would have the remedy in their 
own hands; a principle which coupled with 
chat of doing nothing beyond the real een 
of the caſe. 
He now read the third reſolution, which was 
a reſtriction preventing the Regent from allow. 
ing any grant, patent place, reverſion, or an- 
nuity for life, excepting in particularly unavoid- 
able caſes, ſuch as to Judges and others. As this 
reſolution ran ſo much upon the principle of the 
 proveding one, Mr. Pitt faid, that it was unne- 
ceſſary 


propoſe to put the whôle of his Majeſty's houſe- 


( 0 } 
ecflary for him to go into Coder ata 


it, The fourth reſolution reſtrained the Regent 


from exerciſing any power over the perſonal pro- 


perty of the King. Mr. Pitt, on this occaſion, 
obſerved, that he ſcarcely thought it neceſſary ta 
paſs this reſolution, as it was not probable, that 
his Royal Highneſs ſhould interfere with his Ma- 
jeſty's perſonal property in his hfe-time ; but, as 
Ky were acting upon parliamentary principles, 

he thought it his duty to ſubmit it to the Com- 
mittee, The laſt reſolution would be for entruſt- 
ing the care of the Royal Perſon, during his Ma- 
jeſty's illneſs, where, of courſe, all men would be 
unanimous in agreeing that the Royal Perſou 
ought to be placed, in the guardianſhip of the 
Queen; and with this cruſt, his intention as, to 


hold under the authority of her Majeſty, inveſt - 


ing her with full powers to diſmiſs and appoint, 


as ſhe ſhould think proper. Without being in- 
veſted with this controul, he imagined that the 
Queen could not diſcharge the important truſb 
committed to her care. He ſpoke of the officers 
of high rank in the Houſehold; who; though 


theic places might juſtly draw forth the ambi« | 


tion of men of the firſt rank and family in the 
kingdom, were nevertheleſs only the firſt meniab 
ſervants of his Majeſty, and actually neceſſary to 
direct and ſuperintend the greater part af«bis 
Myjeſty's Houſehold. He ſtated, that theſe of- 

ficers 


. 
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Keers, ſuch as the Maſter of the Horſe, Lord 


Chamberlain, Lord Steward, and others, were, 
by many, thought high officers of ſtate ; but 
the fact was otherwiſe ; they were the menial 
ſervants of the Crown, and effential to its digni- 
fy and ſplendour, He argued againſt new mo- 
delling the Royal Houſehold under the preſent 
circumſtances, and ſpoke of the anxiety and pain 
which he conceived that it muſt give his Maje- 
ſty, to find all thoſe whom he had choſen to be 
about his Royal Perſon diſcharged. He owned, 
that this part of the arrangement was a matter vt 
ſome difficulty; but when he confidered what his 
Majeſty would feel, when he waked from his 
trance to reaſon, and aſked for thoſe attendants, 
and was told, that his ſubjects had taken'advan- 
tage of his momentary abſence of mind, and 
changed them, he flattered himſelf that no gentle- 
man would object to ſuch a mark of attention 
being paid to his Majeſty. The Regent, indeed, 
was different from the King; but, at the ſame 
time, the Regent ought to have a retinue ade- 
quate to the importance and the high rank of his 
ſtation; and he meant to propoſe that he ſhould 
have ſuch a retinue, which would unqueſtionably 
be ſome increaſe of expence to the country; but, 
as it was unavoidably neceſſary to appoint a Re- 
gent, it was equally neceſſary to maintain the 


| 2 of the character; and d fer would 
| dot, 
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not, he conceived, en little n 


ſuch an occafion,, 127 

Mr. Pitt now moved, That i it is che opinion 
| of this Committee, that, for the purpoſe of pro- 

viding for the exerciſe. of the King's Royal Au- 
rhority, during the continuance of his Majeſty's 
illneſs, | in ſuch manner, and to ſuch extent, as 
the preſeat e circumſtances of the; urgent concerns 
of the nation appear to require, it is expedient 
that his Royal Higbneſs the Prince of Wales, 
being refident within, the realm, ſhall be em- 
powered to exerciſe /,and. adminiſter the Royal 
Authority, according to the laws and conſtitu- 
tion of Great Britain, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majeſty; under the ſtile and title of 
„ REGENT of the. Kingdom,” and to uſe; execute, 
and perform, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majeſty, all authorities, prerogatives, acts of 
government, and adminiſtration of the ſame, 
which belong to the King of this realm, to uſe, 
execute, and perform, according to the law 
thereof, ſubject to ſuch en. and „ee 
as ſhall be provided.“ 

The clerk read all the 3 3 fl fon 
be came to the laſt, which ſtated thee hey does 
ſty was to have a council, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt roſe, and aid, that he | 
had not entered fully into. an explanation of the 
laſt reſolution, becauſe, although he had conſi - 
dered it as his duty to ſtate it to the Committee, 
| | he 


t 
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diſtinct object, and to be, at a fit opportunity, 
debated and diſeufſed. He would farther beg 
leave to-remart, thet it had occutred to him, 
chat, in viſes.of difficulty end embartaffment, oh 
a ſudhect of ſb delieate à nature, it might prove 
# corifort to her Majeſty's mind to have à council 
to conſult, but it was intended ro make it there- 
* 4 council of advice. " 

The Obairman then read the firſt motion. 
MI. Pons declared, that he could not e 
corifidefing the whole fyſtem opened by the 
Right Honourable Gentleman as a monſtrous f4z 
bric; "tending to mutilate and difmerbBer the 
conflitutions! authority of the Crown,” They 
had voted a refolttion, that it was their duty to 
_ the Royal Authority whole and entire. 

hat were they now called upon to perform — 
To diſſolve, ſeperate, and parcel out that Royal 
Authoriey, which they had folemnly refol ved to 
preſerve whole and entire. What was the con- 
Mtutional authority of the Crown f He took it 
to be an aſſemblage of all the duties of the King- 
If offies defined by ſtatute. When and tb which 
of the Three Eftares was afigned the power of 
beſtowing honours ?—To the Crown; and that 
power of the Crown was derived from the fame 
ſource from which that Houſe derived its power, 
He had heard, in another place, that there was 


2 in human — which naturally 
5 attached 


* 
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au itſelf to power; and the perſon who 
made this obſervation, doubtleſs, felt an entire 
conviction of its truth: But was that infirmity, 
confined to Princes? Was there any thing in the 
conduct of the Heir. Apparent which warranted. 
a ſuſpicion of his labouring under ſuch an infir- 
mity ? It was not conſiſtent with the liberality, 
of the Right Honourable Gentleman to judge of 
a man's conduct, in a ſituation in which he had 
never been placed. The Right Honqurable 
Gentleman had faid, that there might be bad, 
adviſers of the Regent. Might there not he bad 
adviſers of the Queen? In the reſolutions, if 
there were any point plaufible, and at firſt fight 
reaſonable, it was in the third reſolution, contain- 
ing the reſtrictions againſt granting offices, pa · 
tent places, and penſions ; but all this proceeds, 
ed on the miſtaken notion that they were private 
property. That part of the prerogative which 
was the property of the Crown, be always had 
conſidered, and ſhould conſider, as a part of the 
public revenue. Were none of the Royal Houſe- 
hold the political ſervants of the Crown ? and 
had not the Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) agaih and again declared, that the Regent 
ſhould have the appointment of his political ſer- 
vants? Why would they veſt one power in the 
Regent and not another? Did. they ſuppoſe that 
the Regent would abuſe it? There could be no 
argument for curtailing the prerogatives of the 
P Regent, 
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Regent, which would not apply to the eneluſon 


of the Heir Apparent from the Regency. If 
that was the object, let gentlemen go to it ex- 


plicitly, and 'in a manly way, and not in the 


narrow, myſterious, crooked, miſehieyous man- 
ner which they were purſuing. He conſidered 
the reſolutions as likely to excite feuds and ani- 
moſities, not only in the kingdom, but in the 
Royal Fatnily, and to arm the mother againſt the 
ſon. Was that the way to. add energy to the 
Government? He confidered the preſent ſyſtem 
to be equally deſtructive to the Conſtitution ; and 
as he did not want to parcel out the prerogatives 
of the Crown at the will of an individual, he 
would move an amendment. Mr. Powys declar- 
ed, that he would eſtabliſh himſelf upon prece- 
dent—upon the ſtatutes themſelves. The extent 
of power to be given now ought to be the ſame 
as that given in former ſtatutes; and therefore 


he ſhould beg leave to trouble the Houſe with 


the words of thoſe ſtatutes. Mr. Powys ac- 
cordingly referred to them, and moved his 
amendment in theſe words To leave out from 
& illneſs,” in order to inſert, “and preſerving 
the Conſtitution of Great Britain undiſturbed, 
and the dignity and luſtre of the Crown unim- 
| paired, his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales 
be appointed, during the preſent indiſpoſition of 


his Majeſty, and no longer, in the name of the 


King, and in his * to exerciſe and admini- 
ſer, 
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ſter, weeording to the lama and-conſtitution of 
Great Britain, the Regal Power and Government, 
under the tile and title of Regent of the King- 
e and to uſe, execute, and perform all pte- 


ogatives, authorities, and acts of Government 


which might have been lawfully uſed, executed, 
whey performed by the Regent and Council of 
Regency, conſtituted and appointed by ati a& of 
the 5th of his preſent Majeſty.” 


Lord North began with aſking, if it Tr 


them, as Members of the Houſe of Commons, 
in a moment like that, when the royal negative, 
which the Conſtitution had inveſted in his Maje- 
ſty, was ſuſpended, to avail themſelves of the 
temporary incapacity of the King, and to attack 


all the authorities of the Crown, while it temain- 


ed without a ſhield. The meaſures which they 
were now called upon to adopt, contradicted 
that wiſe maxim of the Conſtitution, that the 
| King never dies. The King, in his individual 
and natural capacity, it was true, ſuffered a de- 


miſe; but the political capacity of the Crown ' 


was, both by law and the Conſtitution, always 
conſidered as whole and entire. And why was 
this maxim eſtabliſhed, but for a plain and. ob- 
vious reaſon—to guard againſt and prevent an 
interregnum of the imperial power; But Mini- 
ſters had contrived to produce that evil, which 
the Conſtitution had ſo wiſely and ſo eautiouſly 


guarded againſt, and had deviſed the means of 
; OM the 
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the political death of the Crown. The Right 


Honourable Gentleman had repeatedly told them, 
in the courſe of his ſpeech, that they were to 


expect that his Majeſty” s diſorder would prove 


ſhort, and that they were to confider themſelves 
as providing for only a temporary ſuſpenfion of 
the Royal Authority ; but let the Committee 
recollect, that, notwithſtanding the long and 
repeated examinations which his Majeſty' Phy- 
 ficians had undergone, it had not been in the 
power of any one conſulted, to give an idea of 
the probable time when his Majeſty” $ recovery 


would take place. 


The Right Honourable Gentleman had admit- 


ted, that, unleſs his Majeſty's recovery did take 
place, the reſolutions which he had propoſed 


would not be proper. But if it were admitted 
that the reſolutions would not be proper in caſe 
that his Majeſty” s recovery did not take place, 
he muſt beg leave to deny that they were proper 


at all, in any poſſible caſe whatever. The Houſe - 


had reſolved, that it was their right and duty to 


| provide the means of ſupplying the defect in the 


perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority. What 


could that ſignify, more than that they were to 


provide for the interval of his Majeſty's illneſs, 
by not ſuffering any advantage to be taken to 
deſpoil the Crown gf its juſt and conſtitutional 
rights? It was their duty to take care, that, 
hen his Majeſty ſhould be capable of reaſſum- 
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ing the oa functions, he thould find them in 
as good a ſtate as he left them in, undiminiſhed 
in all particulars whatſoever, Would any man 
venture to ' contend, that this would prove the 
caſe, if the reſolutions which the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman had propoſed ſhould be'adopted 
by the Committee? Indiſputably it would not; 
— becauſe the object of the reſolutions was, to 

appoint a perſon to the Regal Office, and to ſe- 
parate from that office the Royal Authority. By 
the firſt of theſe reſolutions, the Regent was to 
be reſtrained from making Peers. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman had reſted much on pre- 
cedents, 'and their analogy, when/ he had per- 
ſuaded the Houſe, that it was neceſſary to de- 
clare it to be their right to provide for ſupply- 
ing the deficiency occafioned by the ſuſpenſion 
of the Royal Authority, Could the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentlemaiy produce any precedent, 

which, by the moſt diſtant analogy, or the moſt 
forced conſtruction, might be brought to coun- 
tenance the reſtraining the Regent from making 
Peers? 'If the power of making Peers was ne- 
ceſſary to à King, why was it not neceſſary in a 
Regent? In Kings, this power had been confider- 
ed as the fountain of honour, and had been exer- 
ciſed often to the general ſatisfaction of the peo- - 
ple, as the reward of merit, and the incentiveto 
public virtue. Why then deny it to the Re- 
gent? The Right Honourable Gentleman had 


Prophefied, that a time een come when it 
* 23 | would ü 
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8 probably be neceſſary to reconſider the 
buſineſs; and then, if his Majeſty's recovery did 


not take place, they might remove the reſtric- 


tions now impoſed on the Regent, and either 


leſſen the limitations, or take them away alto- 


gether, That Pacliament could reviſe, explain, 


and amend its own acts, was a truth by no means 


new to the Houſe ; but why ſhould the Houſe 
create a neceſſity for ſuch reyiſien, explanation, 
and amendment, when the greation of it would 
eſtabliſh a dangerous precedent, and the avoid- 
ing it could lead to no ſort of difficulty or incon- 
yenience. In the preſent caſe, it might be ten, 
it might be fifteen years—(np perſon could de- 
termine the length of time) before the Regen- 


cy would be replaced by the government of a 


King. It therefore behoved the Houſe to pro- 
ceed with the utmoſt circumſpection. Were 
they ſure, that, when it ſhould be thought ne- 
ceſſary to take away this reſtriction amongſt 


others, ſuch a precedent would receiye the ready 


concurrence of the other Houſe > That Houſe 
could not engage in any act legiſlatively, with- 
out the concurrence of the Houſe of Lords; and, 
when the time ſhould come that the, Hooks 
might find it proper to take off the reſtriction i in 
queſtion, and to declare that they thought it na 

longer neceſſary, the Houſe of Lords might poſ- 


fibly anſwer, © You once thought theſe reſtric- 
_ tions neceſſary ; we think them neceſſary ſtill ; we 
| fff Mare of the value 2 What we have obtained, 


ang 
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wal it refts with us to judge when it will be moſt 
fit to return it,” Let gentlemen, therefore, ſe- 
riouſly conſider of the future difficulty which 
they might create, by abridging the royal pre- 
rogative in ſo eſſential a particular; and, if they 
were determined to impoſe a reſtriction on the Re- 
gent, let them at leaſt limit its duration, and 
put it out of the power of the other Houſe to 
continue it in force, after the time when it might 
appear no longer neceffary to remain. As to the 
third propoſition, for preventing the Regent 
from granting patent places, and offices for life 
in reverſion, he muſt oppoſe it in the terms in 
which the Right Honourable Gentleman had 
conceived it. This ſort of places, like the ho- 
nour of peerage, compoſed the proper rewards of 
merit, and ſuch as the Regent, generally ſpeak- 
ing, ought not to be reſtrained from granting.— 
As to the fourth reſolution, if he underſtood it 
rightly, it went only to reſtrain the Regent from 
interfering with acquiſitions of wealth and eſtate, 
as, from ſavings, or by any other means, his 
Majeſty might have made perſonally fince his 
acceſſion to the throne, With regard to thoſe, 
| undoubtedly the Regent ought not to meddle 
with them ; but the real property of the Crown 
was, in his conſideration, the property of the 
public, lodged in the hands of the King, for the 
public benefit. Moſt undoubtedly the laſt reſo- 
lution was well worthy a ſerious and deliberate 
diſcuſſion ; becauſe it went 0 the diſpoſal af a 
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number of places in his Majeſty's Houſehold, 
amounting to a yaſt' deal of money out of the 

Civil Lift, For the diſpoſal of places of this 
deſcription to be ſubmitted to the truſt of any 
other perſon than the King hin elf, or the im- 

mediate Repreſentative of the Crown, or for the 
exerciſe of ſo great a power, deducible out of 
the Civil Lift revenues, to be ſeparated from the 
other regal authorities, appeared to him to be 
an unconſtitutional, an unprecedented, and a 

monſtrous propoſition. 

For his part, Lord North added, he did not 
with to deprive his Majeſty of his property, nor 
of his domeſtics ; but could no other way be de- 
viſed by which proper attention might be paid 
.to the King, without this vaſt patronage being 
placed in any other hands than thoſe of the Re- 
gent? The Right Honourable Gentleman had 
declared that he found it a difficult thing to ſet» 
tle the interior of his Majeſty's houſehold with- 
out giving the controul of it to the high and re- 
ſpectable character to whom the care of the royal 
perſon was undoubtedly, in his opinion, to be 
truſted; and yet the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man had found a way for the two Houſes of Par- 

| liament to paſs a law without the King, or a 
third eſtate ; and that, he muſt take leave to ſay, 
was a much more difficult point to carry into ef- 
fect. The Right Honourable Gentleman had 
- alſo propoſed to make a Regent, and to expect 
5 un him the a and reſponſibility of a King, 
3 | while 
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while he withheld from him the unreſtrained ex- 
erciſe of the royal authority, Was it poſſible 
then for the Right Honourable Gentleman to 
feel any embarraſſment 'in the diſpoſal of the 
Grooms: of the Bedchamber, the Lords of the 
Bedchamber alſo, as well as the higher Houſe- 
hold officers ?'The political ſervants of the Crown 
were not appointed for the domeſtic comfort 
of the Sovereign, but for the public pomp, and 
annexed to his retinue as a part of the pageantry 
of the Crown, That the exalted perſonage, in 
whoſe hands this enormous patronage was to be 
nominally lodged, would not abuſe it, Lord 
North declared that he was willing to believe ; 
but when he confidered that there was to be a 
council to advife her Majeſty, he was not quite 
fure that the advice given would always be'pure 
and free from the influence of a ſpirit of fac- 
tiovs oppoſition ; at all events, it was reprehen- 
fible to withhold ſo great a prerogative of the 
Crown from the perſon who was the beſt entitled 
to expect to be entruſted with the exerciſe of the 
royal authority during the incapacity of the So- 
vereign. The Right Honourable Getitleman 
had denied that there exiſted a right in the Heir 
Apparent to aſſume the exerciſe of the royal au: 
thority, but they had all heard that it was ad- 
mitted to be ſuch an irrefiſtible claim, as could 
not be rejected without injuſtice and without 
violence. What was it then to which his Royal 
Highneſs had ſuch an irrefiſtible claim, that he 

could 
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could not be deprived of, hut for reaſons ſtrong 
enough to juſtify a bill of excluſion? It could 
be no new conſtitution; it was a claim, he ſup- 
poſed, to ſomething whigh had exiſted before, 
It was not a right to ſuſtain a burthen, and tq 
ſubmit to the performance of all the duties, with: 
our enjoying all the prerogatives of a King. Na 
reſtrictions ought therefore to be impoſed on the 
Regent; but if any reſtrictions were to be adopt- 
ed, they ought to be dated from the ſixteenth of 
anuary, and confined to a limited duration, He 
conjured the Committee to have recourſe to their 
conſtitutional ideas, and if, during the tempo- 
rary ſuſpenſion of the King's perſonal capacity tq 
exerciſe the royal authority, it was their duty to 
provide for that defect in the conſtitution, let- 
them be governed by the neceſſity of the caſe 
and not exceed its limits, Let them provide that 
the people ſhould have a good government; and 
having proceeded thus far, they would enjoy the 
conſciouſneſs of executing the whole of what 
they owed to themſelves, to the people, and to 
ſo good a Sovereign as his Majeſty ; but to ven- 
ture further, would prove a moſt dangerous expe- 
riment. Lord North concluded with the decla- 
ration, that he ſhould tremble for his country if 
the reſolutions were adopted ; that if the Houſe 
thought that any advantage could repay the Vio- 
lation of the conſtitution, and acted upon that 
| principle, that principle would Prove their ruin; + 
thaz 
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that he ſhould not himſelf probably live ta ſee- 
the fatal effects which might follow, but hig 
poſterity would ; and there were Gentlemen who 
ſat there that might one day repent, in the bit- 
terneſs of affliction, the wreck of public free- 
dom, and curſe the hour in which they had ſuf. 
fered the bulwark of the conſtitution to be af- 
faulted with ſuch illegal violence. 

Mr, Sheridan, after endeayquring to prove that 
the authority of Dr. Willis was not equal to that 
of the other phyſicians wha attended his Majeſty, 
and that the Queen ought not to poſſeſs the 
power, with which it was propoſed to inveſt her, 
over the King's perſon. and houſehold, begged 
leave to aſk the Right Honourable Gentleman a 
ſingle queſtion—//hat tuere his motives for refufing 
to inveſt the Prince with all the powers of the Sove- 
reign * What apology could be mage for the inconfiſt- 
ency, the meanneſs of his conduft ? He refuſes the 
Prince to exerciſe that branch of the prerogative 
which admits his extenſion of the peerage, but 
he does not reſtrict him in forming negociations, 
or making peace or war. If his Majeſty ſhould 
recover from his malady, and if the harmony 
and the proſperity of the country were deſtroyed ; 
if the kingdom were involved in war with diſtant 
nations, -provided that the Regent has not con- 
ferred the reward, due to merit, to any gentle- 
man whoſe layalty and conſequence entitled him 
to the! honours of the pecrage—all would be well, 
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In the end of the Right Honourable Gentleman's 
ſpeech, he remarked the probability there was 
of the nation falling into the hands of a dangerous 
confederacy; but if it were not apprehended that 
the Prince would change the preſent Minitry, we 
ſhould never have heard of ſuch harſh epithets— 
we ſhould have heard of no limitations, The aw- 
ful ſituation of public affairs, he obſerved, ſhould 
diſpel all party differences ; and though the Right 
Honourable Gentleman talked of a factious con- 
federacy, and a factious party —ſtill, in the face 
of his country, he would aſſert, that to zhis party 
it was obliged, and to its ſtruggles, for that con- 
ſtitution which is left for ſome men to abuſe, and 
others to prate about, The plan which had been 
ſubmitted to the Committee that night was, in all 
its prominent features, the greateſt monſter which 
he had ever ſeen. It was in ho one line either 
correct or applicable to its purpoſe, It tended 
to create a government which, in its nature, muſt 
be weak ; a government which, in a moment of 
ſuch delicacy as the preſent, ought to unite all 
factions, and meliorate all aſperities, was cal- 
eulated tb ſpread diſunion and jealouſy ; to fill 
our colonies, our friends and allies with juſt ap- 
prehenſions, and to inſpire our enemies with well 
founded hope; to propagate, job, and intrigue 
at home, to engender and animate machinations 
abroad; to place the Heir Apparent in a ſitua- 
tion of great reſponſibility without power, and 
| to 
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to fuſpend: for the time, and keep i it as it were in 
obedience, the third eſtate of the realm. Theſe 
were the evils which would flow from this ſcheme, 
and which, if adopted in the ſhape now propo- 
| fed, would evidently endanger the preſent well- 
being, as well as by the dreadful precedent aſcer- 
tain the future deſtruction of the einpire. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman, Mr. Sheridan 
faid, had argued, that if the full authority had 
been delegated to the Regent, that a confede- 
racy might have been formed againſt the King, 
by which he might have been prevented from 
re- aſſuming the reins of government on his reco- 
very. This daring and untvarrantable aſſertion, ſo 
inſulting to the filial piety of the Przxce, called 
aloud for the reprobation of every Gentleman, 
If charges, ſuch as theſe, thrown out looſely, 
ſharpened, as they did, the feelings of the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman who propoſed the amend- 
ment, and who ſtood detached from all party; 
what effe& muſt they have on thoſe, who, like 
himſelf, avorved and gloried in being a party man ! 
If charges were thrown out againſt party, they 
would be felt and reſiſted with party feelings, 
The Right Honourable Gentleman, when he had 
made fourteen or fiſtten Peers, had never heard 
any charge of a violent confederacy from this 
Houſe, though in the other he may have heard a 
juſt murmur to that effect: But this, ſays he, is 
not the manner he wiſhes to be.reminded of his 

: inconſiſt- 
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inconſiſtencies. The ambition of the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman would be highly gratified 
when he could proclaim abroad, that be had the 
power of making Peers, and of making and #1ma- 
Ring Kings! In this caſe, he could have no doubt 
but the people would flock to the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman's door to have the banners diſ- 
played on his ramparts, The Horſe Guards, 
the Corps of Artillery, and the Chamberlain 
ſmhould attend him; the Officers of State ſhould 
appear in his ſuite, whether to attend him to the 
Capitol, or to hear the thunder of his eloquence 
without, Thoſe, ſays he, who dare give the 
Queen advice to lend her name to the factious 
government of her ſon, and contrary to the opi- 
nion of the Right Honourable Gentleman and his 
Friends, ſhall be eternally proſcribed. If when 
the Kix recovers, and he aſks, who leads the 
Beef Eaters, and who marſhals the Gentlemen Pen- 
fioners—2wwho breaks down the old manſion · houſe, but 
tales care of the looking-glaſſes in the drawing room:? 
He will be told it is the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman ; and he will alſo be told, as an inſtance 
of the Gentleman's gratitude, that the Prince of 
WALEs and Dukx of York are deemed unworthy his 
confidence, and remain without any mark of re- 
ſpect, and, of courſe, that the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman muſt think them aliens to his 
Majeſty's affections, and that their intereſts are 
by no means interwoven with that of their Royal 
| Parent, 
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Parent. The Right Honourable Gentleman; ke , 
e ſeemed particularly concerned in con- 
templating the loſs his Majeſty muſt ſuſtain, 
when deprived of thoſe Miniſters who would 
take ſuch extreme care of his affairs; “ but,” 
ſays he, © I hope they are not formed of ſuch 
4c brittle materials as not to be eaſily col - 
ee lected, and as cafily united, whenever it may 
ce pleaſe the Sovereign to have occaſion for 
« them. As to the infults they have heaped on 
ce the royal family, theſe, he obſerved, would 
« afford the King no pain, provided the Right 
„ Honourable Gentleman's arrangement of the 
« Court Calendar was properly reſpected.“ 
There were, he inſiſted, much duplicity and craft- 
in the whole proceedings again the Prince; and 
that the ground on which the Right Honourable 
Gentleman acted, tended. to deſtroy the fundamental 
principles of the conflitution, and had nothing for their 
deſign but to uphold a deſperate party, PN 
at the expence of general tranquillity. | 

Mr. Grenville (the Speaker) roſe next, and, af- 
ter ſome preliminary obſervations, delivered him- 
ſelf to the following effect: 

In all our deliberations on this ſubject, the firſt 
ground and foundation to be eſtabliſhed is, the 
nature of our preſent ſituation, as it reſults from 
that ues from which alone the neceſſity of 
theſe proceedings has ariſen. It is unneceſſary 
for that purpole to recapitulate the particulars 
| 4 which 
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Shieh have appeared i in the courſe of our enqui- 
ties. It is ſutcient to fay, that the reſult of 
thoſe enquiries apftars to. have eſtabliſhed three 
propofitions. Firſt, the actual inability of his 
Majeſty to attend to the difcharge of the ſeveral 
duties of his exalted ſtation; ſecondly, the pro- 
bability of his Majeſty's recovery; and, - thirdly, 
the hope that this event is near at hand, and 
that his Majeſty's diforder may probably not be 
of long duration. The two firſt of theſe propo- 
fitions arc eſtabliſhed by the direct and eoncur- 
rent teſtimony given by all the phyſicians, as of- 
ten as they have been examined. With teſpe& 
to the third, we have, indeed, no ſuch direct 
evidence, becauſe theſe Gentlemen have felt a 
natural reluctance to commit their characters by 
any preciſe opinion on ſuch” a point. But they 
have ſtated to us facts, from which we are en- 
abled to draw the ſame concluſions with reſpeck 
to the third queſtion, which they have them- 
ſelves eſtabliſhed, as reſulting from ſimilar pre- 
miſes with reſpect to the ſecond, They have 
told us, that the greater number of perſons af- 
flicted with this malady have recovered ; and that 
they conclude fre thence, that the probability 
is in favour of his Majeſty's cecovery. They have 
alſo told us, that the greater number have reco- 
vered within a ſhort period, and that there are 
no particular ſymptoms in his Majeſty's caſe. 
which indicate à long continuance of his dif. 
order, 
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order. Applying, therefore, theſe faQs, as ſta- 
ted by themſelves, to their own mode of teaſon- 
ing upon them, we are. certainly warranted. in 
drawing the ſame conclufion, that although the 
time of the recovery, as well as the recovery it- 
ſelf, is in the hands of God alone, yet, that as 
\ far as human experience has enabled us to judge, 
the duration of this calamity will probably not be 
extended to any diſtant period. 

In this ſituation we have thought it 2 
in the firſt inſtance, to make an authentic and 
formal declaration of the circumſtance of his 
Majeſty's preſent inability to attend to public bu- 
ſineſs. The next queſtion which would naturally 
_ ariſe in the mind of every man, was this: whe- 
ther any proviſion had been made by the laws of 
our country for the caſe of ſuch inability ; or if 
not, in whom, by the ſpirit and principles of the 
conſtitution, the power was veſted of providing 
for this new and Cnforeſeen emergency? No ar- 
gument of mine can add weight to the joint re- 
ſolutions of the Lords and Commons of Great 

Britain on ſuch a queſtion; but I feel myſelf 

bound to declare, that I ſubſcribe to thoſe reſo- 

lutions with the moſt entire and perfe& convic- 

tion. I conceive it to be among the firſt princi- 
- ples of the Britiſh conſtitution, that no rights 

can be claimed or exerciſed as againſt the peo- 

ple, except thoſe only which have been, given 
by known and poſitive laws appearing on the 
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| face of our ſtatute book, or proved by immemo- 
rial and uninterrupted uſage; and that whatever 
power or authority has not be ſo conferred, ſtill 
refides with the people at large, to be exerciſed 
5 by them through the channel of their lawful, 
. full, and free repreſentatives, 
There is, nevertheleſs, - one. queſtion which 
may ſtill ariſe, and which, however it may ap- 
pear to be precluded by the reſolutions to which 
we have already agreed, does yet, in one view 
of the ſubject, come under our conſideration 
this day, as a point entire and untouched. It is 
now declared, that this and the other Houſe are 
alone to provide for any emergency of this na- 
ture, and are to make ſuch proviſion for it as the 
exigency of the caſe itſelf ſhall appear to us to 
require. An idea has been ſuggeſted to the 
public, that although the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment conſtitute the only power competent to act 
on this occaſion, yet that the ſphere of their ac- 
tion is confined within a very narrow limit: that 
they can lawfully proceed no farther than to call 
ſome per ſon to the exerciſe of the Royal Autho- 
rity ; and that whatever other proviſions the ex- 
- iſting circumſtances may require, muſt be made 
hereafter, with the conſent of ſuch perſon then 
| repreſenting the Sovereign, and exercifing, at 
; his own diſcretion, the legilative functions of 
/ the Crown, a „ 1: 
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In ſupport of this propoſition, the ſtatute of 


the 13th of Charles II. cap. 1. has been quoted, 


by which it is enacted, that any perſon who main- 


tains that the two Houſes of Parliament have any 


legiſlative authority without. the King, ſhall in- 
cur all the penalties of a premunire. This act has 
been much referred to on the preſent occafion, 
both as declaratory of the ancient conſtitution, 


and as a law till in force, and nn. u. 


ing upon our conduct. 


For my own part, I am ndt at all moved by | 


the authority of this ſtatute, - which I conſider as 
wholly inapplicable to our peſent ſituation, No 
one can doubt, that in the ordinary - courſe of 


government, the principle of that act is binding 


upon us, as the very foundation and corner ſtone 
of the'Britiſh conſticution, When the throne of 


theſe kingdoms is full, and when the King is 


perſonally capable of diſcharging the duties of 
his ſtation, his expreſs concurrence is unqueſ- 
tionably neceſſary to every act of legiſlative pow- 
er. But on ſuch an occaſion; as the preſent, it 


appears to me that the very ſame [neceſſity by 


which we are compelled to act at all, extends it- 

ſelf to the manner in which we are to act, ſuper» 
ſeding both the letter of this ſtatute, and the 

principle on which it is founded. 

I certainly had the honour to concur entirely, 

not only with the general principle on which we 

have aſſerted the right of the two Houſes to pro- 
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vide for this emergency, but alſo with the 
. grounds on which we reſolved that the proper 
mode of making ſuch proviſion would be, by de- 
termining on the means by which the royal aſſent 
may be given in Parliament to a bill for eſta- 
bliſhing the Regency. In every ſtep which we 
take under our preſent circumſtances, it is, in 
my opinion, extremely material that we ſhould 
adhere, as far as poſſible, to the eſtabliſhed forms 

of that conſtitution. And, in this particular in- 
ſtance, I conceive that the ſigniſication of the 
royal affent, by the Great Seal, that organ 
through which the authority of the Crown ſpeaks 
in the moſt ſolemn and authentic manner, is not 
a point of form only, but follows as a neceſſary 
conſequence from ſome of the moſt important 
principles of the conſtitution, which could not 
be neglected without great and manifeſt danger. 
But looking to the ſubſtance of the duty which 
we are now called upon to perform, I can have 
no difficulty to declare explicitly, that in pro- 
viding for this emergency, I conceive that the 
two Houſes of Parliament muſt in reality act in 
a legiſlative capacity, in ſo far, and ſo far only 
-as the neceſſity of the caſe requires, 
We have already declared, that we acknow- 
ledge no right exiſting in any perſon, however 
exalted his rank may be, to act in this inſtance 
on the King's behalf, except under the authority 
-of Parliament. And ſhould it be true, that no 
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act, which is ſubſtantially and really of a legi- 
ſlative nature, can be performed, even in ſuch a 
caſe as the preſent, by the Lords and Commons 
of Great Britain alone, it is, impoſſible that we 
can cure this defect by appointing ſome perſon, 
who, deriving his authority from us, ſhall exer- 
ciſe the royal functions in the place of the Sove- 
reign. For, whatever form we may adopt, would 
it not, in truth, be ditectly and plainly an act of 
legiſlation, to declare that the force of laws 
ſhall henceforth be given, and the obedience of 
the ſubje& be duly paid, not to acts of Parlia» 
ment paſſed by King, Lords, and Commons, 
but to bills paſſed by the two Houſes, and aſ- 
ſented. to by a Regent, having no authority to 
give ſuch aſſent, except what he derives from 
our proceedings? In any caſe, therefore, this 
ſtatute, if it applies at all to the preſent circums 
ſtances, muſt prevent the poſſibility of any legal 
proviſion being made for this fituation, _ _ '» 
On this ground alone I ſhould contend, that 
ſuch a principle of law cannot exiſt as applicable 
to theſe circumftances. And I ſhould urge, in 
ſupport of this poſition, the opinions of thoſe 
writers whoſe names are the firſt in legal weight 
and authority, particularly that of Sir William 
Blackſtone; who tells us expreſsly, in arguing 
on a point immediately connected with this ſub- 
ject, that © the f of the caſe ſuperſt les 
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But 1 muſt alſo beg leave to deſire that this 
queſtion may be examined upon the example 

and practice of our anceſtors in two diſtinguiſned 
inſtances ; the one occurring at the very period 
of paſſing this ſtatute, which I have before refer- 
red to; the other within no very long term of 
years ſubſequent to it. At the Reſtoration, the 
firſt ſtep which was taken for re-eſtabliſhing the 
- Britiſh conſtitution, was to declare, by a ſolemn 
reſolution, that the only legal government of 
theſe kingdoms refided in the King, Lords, and 
Commons. Yet, immediately after this declara- 
tion had been made by both Houſes, and after 
they had recognized their true and lawful Sove- 
reign, they proceeded, in his abſence, to the exer- 
ciſe of ſeveral functions both of legiſlative and of 
executive government; not certainly as intend- 
ing to ſuperſede the authority of their King, 
whom they had ſo recently acknowledged; but 
becauſe they felt it their duty, both to him and 
to their country, to perform whatever acts were 

neceſſary to prepare the way for his return. 
At the memorable æra of the Revolution, this 
ſtatute was ſtill in full force and vigour, not con- 
ſidered as an obſolete law, but as. one paſſed not 
many years before, and founded on the experi- 
ence of misfortunes which were till freſh in the 
recollection of the nation. But if the Conven- 
tion Parliament had then admitted its operation, 
as applying to the circumſtances under which 
3 they 
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they met, it muſt have ſtopped their delibera. 
tions in the, very firſt outſet, and muſt have wa 
raiſed an inſuperable obſtacle to thoſe. meafures 
to which alone we are indebted for the preſerva- 
tion of our rights : or even if they had thought 
themſelves at liberty to declare the forfeiture of 
their Sovereign as an exiſting fact, arifing from 
no act of theirs, but from his miſconduct, let it 
be confidered what, under the lettet᷑ of that ſta- 
tute, muſt have been their ſubſequent proceed- 
ings. They muſt have acknowledged that the 
Crown had thereupon immediately deſcended to 
the next heir of King James; and that without 
the ſanction and concurrence of their new Sove- 
reign, no meaſure could legally be taken by the 
two Houſes of Parliament. Inſtead of this, they 
felt themſelves warranted by the neceſſity of rhe 
caſe, firſt, to ſet aſide the abdicated King; next, 
to diſinherit his ſon, whether real or pretended ; | 
and, laſtly, in the ſettlement of the government, 
to introduce a new order of ſucceſſion, diſregard- 
ing the ſtrict line of deſcent, even in the perſons 
of the two next Proteſtant heirs, What is there 
which can be a more direct or manifeſt exerciſe 
of legiſlative authority, than each of theſe ſeve- 
ral ſteps? The transferring by law the obedience 
of a whole people from the Sovereign to whom 
they had ſworn allegiance the ſuperſeding his 
immediate heirs, on whom the right to that al- 
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legiance deſcended according to the fundamen- 
tal inſtitutions of the monarchy—the changing 
the eſtabliſhed order of ſucceſſion to the throne 
in the exiſting circumſtances - and the impoſing 
new conditions and limitations on the mann 
deſcent of an hereditary Crown, 

Another argument has, however, been urged 
againſt our proceeding to provide a remedy by 
our own authority, to the whole extent of what 
the preſent emergency may be thought to re- 
quire. An apprehenſion has been ſtated, that 
ſuch a claim might be extended beyond the ne- 
- ceſſity of our fituation, or might hereafter. be 
uſed againſt the Sovereign himſelf, and to the 
ſubverſion of our happy conſtitution. To this 
it might be anſwered,” in the firſt place, that no 
Juſt argument can be drawn from the poſſible 
abuſe of any power, againſt the right to uſe it 
in a regular manner, or to apply it to the legi- 
timate purpoſe for which it was given. A tyran- 
nical King, and a corrupted Parliament, might 
uſe their power of legiſlation for the purpoſe of 
annihilating every trace of our laws and liberties, 
But ſhall we therefore ſay, that by the Britiſh 
conſtitution the power of legiſlation does not re- 
fide in the King, Lords, and Commons ? Or, if 
dot, how is it more reaſonable to argue againſt 
the exiſtence of a right in the two Houſes to 


proyide, when neceſſity 3 it, for the ſecu- 
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rity and welfare of their country, becauſe they 
might, in a different fituation, act in a manner 


prejudicial to theſe important intereſts. 
There is, however, another anſwer applying 
more immediately to the particular queſtion 
which we are now diſcuſſing. The principle 
which the two Houſes of Parliament maintain, 
and have declared by their joint reſolution, is 
this; that our right to act in this inſtance in a 
legiſlative capacity, being created by the neceſſi- 
ty of the caſe alone, is alſo limited by that ne- 
ceſſity. If the ſame neceſſity hereafter ariſes; we 
ſhall have no reaſon to fear any evil conſequences 
from the exerciſe of the ſame right. Whenever 
the right ſhall be claimed, without the exiſtence 
of ſuch neceſſity, or whenever its exerciſe ſhall 
be preſſed beyond the occaſion which requires it, 
the claim will not only be unſupported by theſe 
proceedings, but will be in direct contradiction. 
to the expreſs- principle on which we reſt our 
conduct. Let it therefore be remembered, in 
diſcuſling this queſtion, that it is not by adhering 
to the line which we have laid down for our- 
ſelves, that we ſhall give juſt ground for fuch 
apprehenſions as have been ſtated ; but that it is 
by departing from it, by exceeding the limits'of 
the neceſlity which creates our right to act, and 
by conferring powers beyond the warrant of that 
CY by which alone we can be juſtified in 
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delegating to another any portion of * conſti 
tutional authority of the Sovereign. ' 

The only remaining objection to thi. Deen 
proceedings of the two Houſes ariſes from com- 
paring them with the particular meaſures adopt - 
ed at the periods which I have already mention- 
ed; and from ſhewing that they differ from theſe, 

and eſpecially in this reſpect, that no conſidera - 
tion of limitations or reſtrictions on the regal 
power was entered into by Parliament, previous 
either to the reſtoration of Charles the Second, 
or to the act Which placed King William on the 
throne of England. It ſeems to me, that this 
ground of argument is entirely removed by the 
application of the principle which I have juſt ſta- 
ted, and which is effential to every part of this 
ſubject. The ſeparate interference of Parlia- 
ment, in thoſe caſes, could, with propriety, be 
carried no farther than the bounds of that neceſ- 
ſity in which it originated; and whatever differ» 
ence exiſts between thoſe proceedings, and our 
preſent meaſures, ariſes entirely from the differ- 
ent eee for which we are now bound to 
provide. eff | \ 

At the * of i 8 the neceſſiey 
under which our anceſtors acted, required no 
more than this only, that they ſhould acknow- 
ledge, on the behalf of their country, the juſt 

title of their lawful Sovereign, and that they 
0 ſhould 
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ſhould prepare the way for his immediate return, 


to take upon him the adminiftration and govern- 


ment of his kingdoms. Their meaſures were 
therefore confined to thoſe objects, to provide 
for a period of a few weeks at fartheſt, which 
might elapſe before the arrival of their Sove - 
reign, and to remove thoſe obſtacles to his re- 
turn which had been . by * n 
uſurpation. ; 
We are next to . hy was Westen e 
and conduct of Parliament at the æra of the Re- 
volution. It has been propoſed to us, not as a 
duty reſulting from any principle of law, but as 
a point of expediency, that we ſhould copy the 
precedent of the Revolution, by addreſſing; the 
Prince of Wales to rake upon him the royal au- 
thority ; and that we ſhould then proceed, with 
his concurrence and aſſent, to the eſtabliſhment 
of ſuch limitations as the circumſtances may ap- 
pear to require. But in order to ſee how clearly 
this example is inapplicable to the preſent caſe, 
we have only to examine what was the nature of 
that neceſſity under which our anceſtors were 
compelled to act at that memorable period. They 
were to ſupply the vacaney of the throne, occa- 
fioned by the forfeiture of a Sovereign, who had 
violated the fundamental laws, and had labour- 
ed to ſubvert the conſtitution and religion of his 
kingdotns, They were to provide for the imme- 
diate adminiſtration of the government, which 
he 
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he had abdicated, and which would otherwiſe 
have fallen into utter and irretrievable confuſion, 
But they had another and a more important duty, 
which they owed to themſelves and to their po- 
ſterity, and in the diſcharge of which they ha- 
zarded every conſideration of perſonal intereſt 
and perſonal ſafety. The preſervation of our 

las, religion, and liberties, had rendered it ne · 
ceſſary for them to drive their Sovereign into 
exile. A till ſtronger neceſſity required that 
they ſhould effectually provide againſt the reyi- 
val of that inauſpicious ſyſtem which he had pur- 

ſued, and that they ſhould eſtabliſh their new 
government on ſuch a firm and ſolid foundation, 
that he might never afterwards be in a ſituation 
to reaſſume his authority, to revenge himſelf of 

thoſe who ſtood forward to oppoſe his tyranny, 
and-to ſeize ſome more favourable opportunity 
for deſtroying the conſtitution and overthrowing 
the religion of the country. Under ſuch: circum» 
. Nances as theſe, there was but one-ſtep that could 
be taken with propriety and ſafety—to, place the 
Crown immediately, with all its full power, pre- 
rogatives, and authority, on the head of the 
Prince of Orange, the only perſon who could, 
by the wiſdom of his councils, and the vigour 
of his arms, defend the nation againſt any at- 
tempts, whether originating at home or abroad, 
to reſtore the former Sovereign to the exerciſe of 
an authority which he had ſo juſtly forfeited. If 
ww we 
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we compare theſe tranſactions with the preſent 
ſituations, we ſhall ſee that they have but one 
point in common, namely, the right and duty 
of the Lords and Commons to provide legiſla- 
tively for thoſe caſes, where the concurrence of 
the three branches of the legiſlature cannot 
otherwiſe be obtained. The duty which is now 
incumbent upon us is not, as in the firſt caſe, 
that of putting a King into the immediate poſ- 
ſeſſion of an authority which has devolved upon 
bim by the courſe of inberitance, and the limits 
of which are clearly aſcertained by the exiſting 
laws; but it is that of creating a new and dele- 
gated truſt, to be exerciſed for a temporary pur- 
poſe, and to be veſted in an office unknown to 
the conſtitution of the country : nor are we, as 
in the other caſe, called upon to ſupply a va- 
cancy in the throne, by the election of a Sove- 
retg2, or to preſerve our laws and liberties, by 
placing the ſceptre in thoſe hands moſt likely to 
maintain it againſt irs former poſſeſſor, We are 
to confider by what perſon, in what form, and 
with what degree of authority, it may be pro- 
per that the government of this country ſhould 
be adminiſtered, during the continuance of the 
indiſpoſition of our Sovereign, and how it may 
be reſtored to him without delay or difficulty, 
immediately upon the happy event of his reco- 
very. In deliberating upon this ſubject, we 
ſhould always bear in mind, that the throne is 
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not nt but full. Inſtead, therefore, of ha- 
ſtening, as at the Revolution, to create and to 
ſtrengthen a power which may effectually pre- 
vent his reaſſuming the government, we are 

dound by every conſideration of allegiance to 
him, and of concern for our country, to adopt a 
Iine preciſely the reverſe of this, and to weigh 
the effects of every ſtep we take, before we can 
feel ourſelves at liberty to give into other hands 
any portion of the ſupreme and ſovereign autho- 
rity of theſe kingdoms. We are attached, and 
-we have infinite reaſon to be ſo, to that part of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, by which the' Crown of 
"theſe kingdoms 1s declared to be hereditary. But 
let it be remembered, that every argument which 
can be uſed in favour of hereditary monarchy, 
applies with greater force to the maintenance of 
this propoſition, which is effentially a part of 
the ſame principle, that during the life of the 
Sovereign, he cannot, except by his own miſcon- 
duct, be diveſted of his conſtitutional authority. 
And it is well worthy our conſideration, that the 
more ſtrongly we recognize the right of inherit- 
ance to the Crown in the event of a demiſe; the 
more eſſential it becomes to guard, with the ut- 
moſt jealouſy, againſt the admiffion of any prin- 
ciple which leads to the aſſertion of ſuch a right 
when there is no demiſe, and againſt the adop- 
tion of any meaſure- which might afford the 


| ments of ſuperſeding the King's authority during 
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tw life, under the name and influence of that 
perſon on whom his Crown wauld in the courſe 
of nature legally devolv e. 
In touching upon this part of che ſubje&, 
however ſtrongly. I may feel and expreſs the ne- 
ceſſity of providing the fulleſt ſecurity for the 


permanent authority of the King, I truſt Iſhall 
not be conſidered as caſting any imputation up- 
on the character of his Royal Highneſs: the 


Prince of Wales. I think myſelf bound to ar- 
gue this queſtion upon very different grounds. 
If there be any one circumſtance which ſerves, 
above all others, as a land mark, to diſtinguiſh, 
and at the ſame time to maintain, the boundaxies 
between a free and an arbitrary government, it is 
this; that in deſpotic countries, whatever com- 
plaints are made againſt exiſting grievances, 
whatever precautions are ſuggeſted againſt the 
repetition of former evils, whatever ſecurities 
are uſed againſt the further progreſs of oppreſ- 
ſion, are conſidered as ſo many reflections on the 
character of the Prince, in whom reſides the 
whole power and authority of the Crown. In 


. theſe kingdoms we have eſtabliſhed it as a prin- 


. Ciple of our conſtitution, that the firſt executive 
Magiſtrate has no perſonal ſhare in the miſcon- 
duct of his government; and it is not only our 
right, as Engliſhmen, to diſcuſs thoſe points in 
a manner diſtinct from any conſideration of the 
character of the een, but as Members of 
this 
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this Houſe it is our duty ſo to a0 by the 7505 
tive laws and inſtitutions of Parliament. Think - 
ing it therefore unneceſſary to dwell any longer 
on this point, I wiſh to recal the attention of the 
| Comhirtee to the principle which I have already 
ſtated— that it is an eſſential and indiſpenſable 


part of our duty, in the preſent circumſtances, at 


the fame time that we eſtabliſh a form of go- 


vetument capable-of conducting the public buſi- 


neſs with energy and effect, to provide a complete 
and ample ſecurity for enabling his Majeſty, 
whenever it ſhall pleaſe God to reſtore him to his 
health, to re- aſſume the exerciſe of his autho- 
rity fully, freely, and without embarraſſment, 
Our anceſtors have acted on the ground of a fi- 


milar duty in the caſe of every Regency which 


has hitherto exiſted in this country, as far as we 
can trace them with any degree of accuracy, ei- 
ther in the records of Parliament, or in the an- 
nals of our hiſtory : for, if we except the two 
"Inſtances of Richard the Third and of the Pro- 
tector Somerſet (which are both ſuch evident 
uſurpations, that no ſtreſs can be laid upon them), 
it will be found, that, during the courſe of 


many centuries, no ſubject in theſe realms, how- 


ever nearly allied to the perſon of the King, has 
been permitted, in any caſe of infancy or diſabi- 
lity, to exerciſe'the whole Os — 0. 
Til 4 the ewe 
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The mode of reſtriction has, indeed, for ths 
moſt part, been different from that which is now, 
propoſed; but the principle has been the ſame : 
that in the eſtabliſhment of a Regency, it is ne- 
ceſſary not to look excluſively to the ſtrength 
and efficacy of the intermediate and temporary, 1 
government, but to conſult, at the ſame time, 
the permanent intereſt and ſecurity of the Kings 
in whoſe name and on whoſe bebalf the authori- 
ty ſo given is intended to be exerciſed. I have, 
however, already admitted, that the mode in 
which this has been done has uſually been differs 
ent from that which is now propoſed. The 
whole powers of the Crown have, for the moſt 
part, been called into action, although, I be- 
lieve, it might be ſhewn, that this has not al- 
ways been the caſe; but they have not been 
given to any one ſubject They have been divided 
among a variety of perſons, "differing in rank, 
ſituation, and deſcription, and whoſe jarring in- 
tereſts have been thought to afford the beſt ſecus + 
rity that they would not concur in meaſures pre- 
judicial to the authority of the Sovercign. And, 
with reſpect to this point, which relates not to 
the principle, but to the manner, of limita- 
tions, it certainly becomes our duty to proceed 
$ with a more than ordinary degree of delibera- 
tion, caution, and doubt, when we are defired 
to. depart from the authority not only of re- 


en. but even of recent precedents, _ | 
R eſtabliſhed on” 
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eftabliſhed by perſons eminent for their integri- 
ty and wiſdom. For my own part, however, 
though wiming to ſpeak with all the reſpe& 
| which I owe to thoſe precedents, I cannot but 
ſay, that I have very ſerious doubts whether 
the two laſt Regency Bills were well adap- 
ted to the circumſtances of the times in which 
they paſſed. 
But this, at lea}, I may affert with greater 
confidence, becauſe I know I am ſupported in 
it by the general opinion of this Houſe and of 
the country, that, in the preſent caſe, the eſta- 
blichment of ſuch a form as there is provided, 
would have been productive of infinite miſchief, 
without being compenſated by one real advan- 
tage. We ate, I believe, all agreed, that the 
government of theſe Kingdoms ſhould, during 
this unhappy interval, be committed to the ad- 
miniſtration of one perſon, and that it is ex- 
tremely defirable that this perſon ſhould be his 
_ Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales :—bur if, 
"by general conſent, we depart, in this reſpect, 
from the practice of our anceſtors, it ſurely can- 
not be reafonable to argue, that we are, there- 
fore, bound to adhere to it in another point, ſo . 
| Intimately connected with the former. 
It cannot be a juſt conclufion to ſay, that, be 
cauſe they committed the whole authority of a 
King into the hands of a Regent, controlled and 
rere a fixed and — couneil, it is 
proper 


. 


proper for 1 us to delegate the ſame power to a 
fingle perſon, unreſtrained by a fimilar check. 

It ſeems, on the contrary, that the more widely 
.we depart from one line of limitation and re- 
ſtraint, the more we are bound to look for ſome 
other, of carrying the ſame purpoſe into effect; 
unleſs, indeed, we reject, as uſeleſs and impro- 
per, the whole principle of providing a ſecurity 
of the rights which are hereafter to be exerciſed 
by the Soyereign bimſelf, in the happy event of 
his recoyery, Thoſe who hold that principle to 
be founded both in wiſdom and in juſtice, muſt 
make their option between the two propoſitions, 
of a Regent controlled in the exerciſe, or limit» 
ed in the extent, of his authority, Of theſe I 
have no doubt in ſaying, that the latter is infinite- 
iy more agreeable to the true ſpirit of the Britiſh 
conſtitution; that whatever degree of political 
authority is fit, under any given circumſtances, 
to be exerciſed for the purpoſe of executive go- 
vernment, ſhould be exerciſed by a ſingle per- 
ſon; and that, wheneyer any juſt ground of dan» 
ger is found to exiſt, it ſhould be guarded againſt, 
if poſſible, by limiting the extent of the power 
ſo exerciſed, rather than by dividing. amongſt 
many, what cannot, with propriety, be entruſted to 
one. Such is the principle on which Parliament 
bas proceeded, at different periods, to diminiſh 
the influence of the Crown itſelf, not holding it 
. as a general propoſition; that the ſame 
R 2 4 degree 


— 
of power or influence ſhould at all times belong 
to the executive governthent; but thinking it 
their duty to conſider and regulate this point ac- 
cording to the fluctuation of the various circum- 
ſtances by which it has been affected. In this 
manner, the Houſehold of the King has, within 
theſe few years, been regulated by the authority 
of Parliament; and, in proportion as circum- 
ſtances appeared to require it, the number of 
placemen fitting in this Houſe, and the influen- 
ces of the officers of government in elections, 

have at different times been reſtrained by our in- 
terference. The application of the ' ſame prin- 
ciple to our actual fituation is much ſtronger ; 
and I am ſatisfied in my-own mind, that it af- 
fords not only the moſt conſtitutional, but alſo 
the moſt advantageous mode of providing that 
ſecurity, which, in the preſent caſe, is of indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity. It is by no means a juſt con- 
clufion, either from the theory or practice of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, or from any general prin- 
ciple of government, that the ſame powers which 
may be entruſted with propriety to the perma- 
nent authority of a King, are equally fit to be 
committed to thoſe hands which are to exerciſe 
the temporary and delegated functions of a Re- 
gent, The proviſions which reſpe& the prero- 
gatives of the Crown, in this country, are adapt- 
ed to the ordinary courſe of an eſtabliſhed go- 


vernment, and are calculated for a long conti- 
nuance ; 
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nuance ;z—becauſe, if Parliament were in the 
conſtant habit of fegulating and directing the 
exerciſe of the prerogative of the Crown, thoſe 
prerogatives would in fact become the preroga- 
tives not of the Crown, but of Parliament itſelf, ' 
It is therefore juſt and prudent, that, in appor- 
tioning theſe, a due confideration ſhould be had 
not of the neceſſities which exiſt at any one pre- 
ciſe moment, but of thoſe which may be likely 
to ariſe within a conſiderable compaſs of time. 
But, in the eſtabliſhment-of a Regency, the caſe 
is directly the reverſe, We are to look not to 
the general exigencies of Government, but ta 
thoſe occaſions which may probably exiſt during 
the period for which the ſyſtem{ſs provided is 
intended to continue ; and as, for this reaſon, 
there may frequently be much leſs ground to juſe 
tify the grant of particular powers, ſo, on the 
other hand, there will almoſt always, in ſuch a 
caſe, be infinitely more temptation to abuſe them, 
The permanent intereſt of a Sovereign will fre- 
quently operate as a reſtraint on him, in thoſe 
very points where the poſſeſſor of a temporary 
authority, however near to the Crown in proſpect 
or expectation, will feel himſelf moſt defirous, 
and will be moſt ſtrongly urged by others, to 
exceed the limits of a juſt and ſound diſcretion, 
Therefore, Sir, on the full conſideration of the 
extent of that neceſſity, by which we are em- 
powered to act—of the example of our angeſtars, 

R3 whoſe 
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whoſe ſteps we follou of our duty to our Sove- 
reign, of whoſe rights we, and we alone, are 
the true guardians and protectors and of our 
concern for the intereſt of millions of our fellow 
ſubjects, whoſe deareſt intereſts are now commit. 
ted to our care I feel myſelf enabled and called 
upon to give a decided opinion in favour of a 
Regency limited with reſpe& to power. 
It remains for me to confider the ſeveral re- 
ſtrictions which have been this day propoſed. 
I agree with the reſolution which reſtrains the 
power of creating Peers; and I do it on two 
ſeparate grounds. —Firſt, becauſe I am clear, 
that, during the ſhort period for which we are 
now providing, no inconvenience whatever can re- 
ſult from the ſuſpenſion of this prerogative of 
the Crown: that there is, for this reaſon, no 
neceſſity for our delegating this power to any 
other hands; and that we have therefore no right 
to confer it on the Regent. But there is, in the 
ſecond place, a more important confideration 
which applies to this ſubject. Of all the powers 
of the Crown, this is the moſt liable to be abu- 
ſed under a delegated and temporary government; 
and it is alſo that from the abuſe of which the 
moſt injurious conſequences would ariſe to the 
permanent intereſt of the Sovereign. The power 
to create, at diſcretion, a laſting influence on the 
deliberations of one of the branches of the Le- 
Sillature, is a prerogative of ſo high a nature, 


that 
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that principle of the Conſtitution, which has 
placed it in the Sovereign himſelf. The caſe of 
a Regent is widely different. If we ſuppoſe him 
to be miſled by the counſels of men deſirous of 
availing themſelves of a ſhort interval of autho- 
rity, in order to.eftabliſh for themſelves an in- 
Auence in the State paramount to that of their 
Sovereign, what other mode could be ſo natu- 
rally reſorted to for this purpoſe, as the abuſe of 


. this particular branch of the prerogative? How 


could they hope more effectually to ſecure the 


- continuance of their own power, than by retain- 


ing the means, if not of preventing the King's 
return to the exerciſe of his authority, at leaſt of 
embarraſſing and thwarting him in every inſtange 
in which he might feel it his duty to counteract 
their views of perſonal intereſt or ambition. It 
may, indeed, be ſaid, that the ſame reſtraint, 
which I have before mentioned, as operating on 
the exerciſe of this power by the Sovereign him- 
ſelf, does in ſome degree apply to it, even in the 
hands of a Regent; and this might be true in 
the caſe of a Regent whoſe authority was perma- 
nent, or even certain in its duration, But let it 
be confidered, that, in the preſent caſe, exactly 
in proportion as the probability of the King's 
recovery increaſed, the force of this reſtraint 
would gradually be weakened, and the tempta- 


tion to the abuſe would grow more powerful. 
R4 The 


The perſons who adviſed the Regent, would then 
feel it leſs likely that the conſequences of any 
miſconduct of theirs, in this reſpect, would he 

injurious to the government in their own hands; 

and they might, perhaps, imagine, that they had 
an intereſt in the miſchiefs which it would entail 
on the ſubſequent Adminiſtration of the So- 
vereign. 
ſhortneſs of the interval for which we now pro- 
vide, ſerves at once to ſhew, that no neceſſity 

can exiſt for giving this power, and to afford a 

great additional weight to the apprehenſion of 

. danger reſulting from it. 

The limitation which would prevent the 
Regent from anticipating the King's authority by 
reverſions, and from fettering it by the grant of 
offices for life, is a part of the ſame principle 
which has juſt been ſtated; and though, in its 
conſequences, certainly not of equal importance, 
is nevertheleſs, in my opinion, highly dern 

to be adopted. 

The propriety of the xeſtraint on the diſpoſal 
of the real and perſonal property of the King is 
admitted on all hands, and is founded on the 
ſame principle which would be adopted in the 
caſe of any other mes in fimilar circumy 


ſtances. 


The only remaining queſtion is that which 
relates to the fifth reſolution, opened to us in the 
beginnipg of this debate. That the care of his 
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The conſideration, therefore, of the 


od 3 


s N 

Majeſty's perſon ſhould be entruſted to the ex» 
perienced virtues, to the anxious and long- tried 
affection of the Queen, is, in my opinion, ſelf- 
evident on every ground of public duty and of 
private ſentiment, in a.caſe where even private 
ſentiment ſhould not be diſtegarded. As a point 
intimately and inſeparably connected with the 
diſcharge of this intereſting truſt, the care and 
ſuperintendance of his Majeſty's houſehold muſt 
be inveſted in the ſame hands. The only doubr, 
indeed, which could ariſe upon this ſubject 
would be, whether under the preſent circum- 
ſtances, the exiſting eſtabliſhment ought to be 
maintained: but if maintained, it can be put 
under no other direction than that to which the 
care of his Majeſty's perſon 1 is entruſted, For, 
that an; other authority ſhould be ſuffered to 
interfere in points ſo immediately connected with 
this duty, and that the domeſtic uneafineſs in- 
ſeparable fram ſuch a ſyſtem ſhould be allowed 
to add to the weight of the ſevereſt affliction, is, 
I am ſure, an idea too ſhocking to be enter- 
| tained by any of thoſe W whom I addreſs in 
this place, 

The propoſition of reducing the King's 
eſtabliſhment 'in the preſent. moment would, 
however, as it appears to me, be ſcarcely leſs 
repugnant to the feelings of a generous people. 
The ſmalleſt degree of reflection upon this ſub- 
. muſt render it impoſſible that we ſhould 


reconcile | 
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| reconcile our minds to ſuch a ſtep- It will. 
certainly be felt to be inconſiſtent with the ſenti, 


ments which we all entertain towards our So- 


vereign, even if we could be aſſured that he muſt 
always remain unconſcious of the diſregard which 
he would thus have experienced from the Repre- 
ſentatives of the Britiſh nation. But if we carry 
our eyes farther, and look to that happy period 
to which our wiſhes and our hopes are turned, 
- what a picture muſt then preſent itſelf ! Let us, 
if we can, imagine, what muſt be his feelings in 
Juch a moment as that, when he is told that his 
Parliament has availed itſelf, with eagerneſs and 
avidity, even of the ſhorteſt interval, to new- 
model the offices attendant on his perſon, and by 
a miſerable ceconomy, to degrade their Sovereign 
from thoſe circumſtances of ſplendour which 
belong to the rank in which he was born, and ta 
the ſtation which he ſtill occupies. 

We know, and it will not be diſputed, that 
the ſplendour which attends our Monarchs in the 
exerciſe of their authority, is not created for an 
empty pageant; is not given to gratify an idle 
vanity, which they would be aſhamed to feel, 
but is eftabliſhed for ſolid reaſons of ſound 
policy. It ſerves to mark and to define that 
rank in which the -conſtitution of this country 
has deſigned them to ſtand. I mean not certainly 
to compare theſe external circumſtances with the 
real and ſubſtantial dignity of a King— with the 
2 power 


LIES | 


power of adminiſtering juſtice in merey, or with 
the power of conferring happineſs on millions of 
his fellow-creatures. But if there exiſts a fitua» 
tion under which our Monarch is for a time un- 
happily debarred from a perſonal exerciſe of 
theſe beſt prerogatives of his ſtation, is it not 
rather an additional reaſon for continuing to him 
the outward forms and enſigns of Sovereignty ?- 
Even if our preſent hopes ſhould be diſappointed, 
and if by the continuance of this calamity we 
ſhould hereafter find ourſelves compelted to reſort 
to a new arrangement in this reſpect; yet let it 
never be forgotten, neither at this, nor at any 
other period of his life, that the duty which we 
are this day to diſcharge, is not that of electe 
ing a King to reign over us in his ſtead, but that 
of creating a delegated truſt to adminiſter the 
Government during bis indiſpoſition, in his e 
11 on his behalf. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis ſpoke ſtrenuoufly againſt the 
reſtrictions, and contended that there was 2 
double reſponſibility, while the whole of the 
prerogatives were in the hands of the Regent; 
whereas, withholding any, was, in fact, with» 
Holding ſo much reſponſibility, 
| Mr. Drake ſpoke in high terms of the Prinee 
of Wales; but ſeemed rather to lean towards the 
opinion, that his Majeſty's houſchold ſhoull 
remain as it was, and be under the direction which 
had been propoſed. 8 


Col. 
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Col. Fullarton made a very ſenſible and elegant 
ſpeech. He obſerved, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intended that the perſonal prerogative 
of the King ſhould remain dormant as long as 

his Majeſty's malady continued, he would quote 
his own words as applied to anather gentleman, 
and ſay, that ſuch an intention was treaſon to 
the Conſtitution.” He contended, that whatever 
was held from the State was loſt to the State ; 
and quoted a circumſtance, from the reign of 
Charles VI. of France, as bearing a ſtrong ana- 
logy to the preſent period, when a cabal was 
farmed to exclude his heir from the Govern- 
ment; and, although the Monarch was incapa- 
citated at the time, that he was yet made to ſign 
an inſtrument, to the excluſion, at leaſt for a time, 
of the lawful ſucceſſor. 

At length the Committee divided on x the queſ- 
tion, © that the words propoſed to be left out, 
do ſtand a part of the reſolution,” The numbers 
were, | 

Ayes, 154.-—Noes, 227.—Majority, 73. 

As ſoon as the ſecond motion was made, * ngt 
to confer the rank or dignity of a Peerage, it 
was moved, by way of amendment, to inſert the 
words, “ for a time to be limited,” - 

Mr. Fox ſpoke with great ability in favour of 
the amendment, after which the Committee di. 
vided. The numbers were, 

Ayes, 159. Noes, 216 ,—Majority, 57. 
All 
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All the other reſolutions, except that reſpect- : 
ing the King's houſehold, were then ſeverally | 


put and n 


Vlonsar, Jamar 19. 
Revrarcrions ON THE REGENCY. 


After ſome converſation, which originated 
with Mr. M. A. Taylor, with reſpe& to any, 
and what communications had been made to the 
Prince of Wales*—the queſtion on the order of 
the day was put and carried, | 

Mr. 
We mall here aſert, as in their proper Wels the following im- 


portant documents. 


Authentic Copy of Mr. Pitt's Letter to his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Wales, left at Carlton e on 1 Night, the 30th of De- 
cember. 

STR, 


THE n in Parliament being now brooghe to a point, 5 
which will render it neceſſary to propoſe to the Houſe of Commons, 


the particular meaſures to be taken for ſupplying the defect of the 
Perſonal Exerciſe of the Royal Authority during the preſent interval, 
and your Royal Highneſs having ſome time fince ſignified your plea» 
ſure, that any communication on this ſubje& ſhould be in writing, I 
take the liberty of reſpectfully entreating your Royal Highneſs's per= 
miſſion to ſubmit to your conſideration the outlines of the plan which 
His Majeſty's confidential ſervants humbly conceive (according to 
the beſt judgment which they are able to form) to be proper to be 
propoſed in the preſent circumſtances. | 

It is their humble opinion, that Your Royal Highneſs ſhould be 
empowered to exerciſe the Royal Authority in the name and on the 
behalf of His Majeſty, during His Majeſty's illneſs, and to do all 
Acts which might legally be done by His Myjeſty ; with provifons, 


NEVE» 
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MI. Pitt then roſe, and obſerved to the Com- 


mittee, that, on a former day, he had the ho- 
5A pour 


nevertheleſs, that the care of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and the 
management of His Majeſty's Houſehold, and the direction and ap- 
pointment of the Officers and Servants therein, ſhould be in the 
Queen, under ſuch regulations as may be thought neceſſary.—That 
the power to be exerciſed by Your Royal Highneſs ſhould not extend 
w the granting the real or perſonal property of the King, (except as 
far as relates to the renewal of Leaſes) to the granting any office in 
reverſion, or to the granting, for any othet term than during His 
Majeſty's pleaſure, any Penſion, or any office whatever, except ſuch 
as muſt by law be granted for life, or during good behaviour; nor 
to the granting any rank or dignity of the Peerage of this Realm to 
any perſon except his Majeſty's iſſue, who ſhall . the age 
of twenty · one years. 

Theſe are the chief points which have — to his Majeſty's 
Servants, 1 beg leave to add, that their ideas are formed on the 
ſuppoſition that his Majeſty's illneſs is only temporary, and may be 
of no long duration. It may be difficult to fix beforehand, the pre» 


oiſe period for which theſe proviſions ought to laſt ; but if unfortu- 
nately His Majeſty's recovery ſhould be protracted to a more diſtant 


period than there is reaſon at preſent to imagine, it will be open 
hereafter to the wiſdom of Parliament, to re- conſider theſe provi- 
fions, whenever the circumſtances appear to call for it, 

If Your Royal Highneſs ſnould be pleaſed to require any farther 
explanation on the ſubje&, and ſhould condeſcend to ſignify your 
orders, that I ſhould have the honor of attending Your Royal 
Highneſs for that purpoſe, or to intimate any other mode in which 


Tour Royal Highneſs may wiſh to receive ſuch explanation, IL ſhall 


2 wait Your Rayal Highneſs's commands. 


1 have the honor to be, 
With the utmoſt deference and ſubmiſſion, 
SIR, . 
Tour Royal Highneſs 
Downing Arat, Tugſuay Night, W. PITT, 
December 30, anty% | | 8 
Authemic 
i 
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nour of laying before the Houſe, the nature of 

the reſtrictions Which he conceived to be ne- 

ceſſary in appointing a Regent. He had alſo 

e ſtated, 

Authentic Copy of the Paper dtlivered by the Prince of Wales 4 the 

. Lord Chancellor, Sip 4 OI AE Highneſs 
from Mr. Pitt. N F 


THE Fart Wile tone rnb Bien Leila that the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament are now in a train which enables Mr. Pitt, 
according to the intimation in his former letter, to communicate to 
the Prince the outlines of the Plan which his Majeſty's Confidential 
hn eee e numme 
ſtances. 

Concerning the Keys already raken by Mr. Pitt, the Prince is 
filent. Nothing done by the two Houſes of Parliament can be à pro- 
per ſubject of his animadverfion ; but when previouſly to any diſ- 
euſffion in Parliament, the outlines of a ſcheme of Government are 
ſent for his conſideration, in which it is propoſed that he ſhall be 
perſonally and principally concerned, and by which the Royal Au- 
thority, and the Public Welfare may be deeply affected, the Prince 
would be unjuſtifiable, were he to withhold an explicie declaration 
of his ſentiments, His ſilence might be conſtrued into a previous ap- 
probation of a plan, the accompliſhment of which every motive of 
duty to his Father and Sovereign, as well as of regard for the Public 
Intereſt, obliges him to conſider as injurious to both, + - 

In the ſtate of deep diftreſs, in which the Prinee, and the whole 
| Royal Family were involved, by the heavy calamity which has fallen 

upon the King, and at a moment when Government, deprived of its 
chief energy and ſupport, ſeemed peculiarly to need the cordial and 
united aid of all deſcriptions of good ſubjects, it was not expected by 
the Prince, that a plan ſhould be offered to his conſideration, by 
which Government was to be rendered difficult, if not impracticable, 
in the hands of any perſon intended to repreſent the King's authority 
—much leſs in the hands of his Eldeſt Son-—the Heir Apparent of 
his Kingdoms, and the perſon moſt bound to the maintenance of His 
Majeſty's juſt Prerogatives and Authority, as well as moſt intereſted 


in the happineſs, nn 
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a ſtated; that the preſent defect in the pere 


exerciſe of the Royal Authority muſt be ſup- 
plied, 


The Prince forbears to remark on the ſeveral parts of the ſketch 
of the plan laid before him; h& apprehends it muſt have been formed 
with ſufficient deliberation to pteelude the probability of any argu- 
ment of his producing an alteration of ſentiment in the projectors of 

it, But he truſts, with confidence, to the wifdem and juſtice of 
Parliament, when the whole of the ſubject, and the circumſtanees 
connected with it, ſhall come under their deliberation. ; 

He obſerves, therefore, only generally on the heads communicated 
by Mr, Pitt—and it is with deep regret the Prince makes the obſer- 
vation, that he ſees, in the contents of that paper, a project for pro- 
ducing weakneſs, diſorder, and inſecurity in every branch of the 
adminiſtration of affairs. A project for dividing the Royal Family 
from each other for ſeparating the Court from the State; and there- 
fore, by disjoining Government from its natural and aeccuſtomed fup« 
port, a ſcheme for diſconnecting the authority to command ſer- 
vice, from the power of animating it by reward ; and for allotting to 
the Prince all the invidious duties of Government, without the 
meand of ſoftening them to the Public, by any one act of grace, 
favour, or benignity. 

The Prince's feelings on contemplating this plan, are atfo rendered 
ſill more painful to him, by obſerving that it is not founded on any 
general principle, but is calculated to infuſe jealouſies and ſuſpicion 
(wholly groundleſs, he truſts) in that quarter, whoſe confidence it 
will ever be the firſt pride of his life to merit and obtain. 

With regard to the motive and object of the limitations and re- 
ſtrictions propoſed, the Prince can have but little to obſerve, No 
light or information is offered him by His Majeſty's Miniſters on 
theſe points. They have informed him what the powers are which 
they mean to refuſe him, not why they are withheld, 

The Prince, however, holding as he does, that it is an nedoubret 
and fundamental principle of this Conſtitution, that the powers and 
prerpgatives of the Crown are veſted there, as a truſt for the benefit 
of the People; and that they are ſacred only as they, are neceſſary to 


the prefarration of that poiſe and balance of the Conſtitution, which 
x n. 
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plied, in order to provide for the diſpatch of 
- public bulineſs , at the ſame, that a pro- 


per 


experience has proved to be ER ſecurity of the livery a the 
ſubjedi. - muſt be allowed to obſerve; that the plea of public utility 
ought to be ſtrong, manifeſt, and urgent, Which calls for the ex- 
tinction or ſuſpenſion of any one of thoſe eſſential rights in the Su- 
preme Power or its Repreſentative ; ; or which can juſtify the Prince 
in conſenting, that, in his perſon, an experiment ſhall be made to | 
aſcertain with how ſmall a portion of the kingly power the executive 
government of this country may be carried on, 

The Prince has only to add, that if ſecurity for His M bed nr re= 
poſſeſſing his rightful government, whenever i it ſhall pleaſe Providence, 
in bounty to the country, to remove the calamity with which he is 
afflifted, be any part of the object of this Plan, the Prince has only 
to be convinced that any meaſure is neceſſary, or even conducive, 
to that end, to be the firſt to urge it as the preliminary and para- 
yin h of any ſertlement i in which he would conſent to 


hk tion to What it is preſumed might be His Majeſty's feel- 
ings ahd wiſhes on the happy day of his recovery, be the obſect, it is 
with the trueſt ſincerity the Prince expreſſes his firm conviftion, that 
no event would be more repugnant tothe feelings of his Royal Father, 
than the knowledge, that the government of his Son and Repreſen- 
tative had exhibited the Sovereign Power of the realm in a ſtate of 
degredation, of curtailed authority, and diminiſhed energy—a ſtate, 
hurtful in practice to the proſperity and good governmentof his People, 
and injurious in ita precedent to the ſecurity of the Monarch, and the 
rights of his family. 

Upon that part of the plan which regards the King's real and per- 
ſonal property, the Prince feels himſelf compelled to remark, that it 
was not neceſſary for Mr. Pitt, nor proper to ſuggeſt to the Prince, 
the reſtraiat he propoſes againſt the Prince's granting away the 
King's real and perſonal property. The Prince does not conceive, 
| that, during the King's life, he is, by law, entitled to make any 
ſuch grant; and he is ſure, that he has never ſhewn the ſmalleſt in - 
clination to poſſeſs any ſuch power, But it remains with Mr. Pite 

| I to 
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per regard was to be had for ſupplying the de- 
fect of the Legiſlature, 1 in order that the buſineſy 
of the nation might be carried on with energy - 
and effect, there ſhould be a conſiderable degree 
of attention paid to the happy and expected pe- 
riod, when his Majeſty might be able to re- 
aſſume the Royal Authori ity by ſupporting his 
dignity and importance during the preſent ſtate 
of his incapacity. To both theſe objects, and 
particularly to the laſt, might. be referred the 
reſolution he was now about to ſubmit to the 
Committee. The firſt part of this reſolution was, 


that the care of his Majeſty's perſon, during his 
/ illneſs, 


8 | | 

to conſider the eventual intereſts of the Royal Family, and to provide 
a proper and natural —_— againſt the miſmanagement of them by 
others, | 
The Prince has diſcharged an indiſpenſable duty, in thus giving 
his free opinion on the plan ſubmitted to his conſideration, 

His con viction of the evils which may ariſe to the King's intereſts, 
to the peace and happineſs of the Royal Family, and to the ſafety and 
welfare of the nation, from the government of the country remaining 
longer in its preſent maimed and debilitated ſtate, outweighs, in the 
Prince's mind, every other conſideration, and will determine him to 
undertake the painful truſt impoſed upon him by the preſent melan- 
choly neceſſity (which of all the King's ſubjects he deplores the moſt ) 
in full confidence, that the affection and loyalty to the King, the ex- 
perienced attachment to the Houſe of Brunſwick, and the generoſity 
which has always diſtinguiſhed this nation, will carry bim through 
the many difficulties, inſeparable from this moſt critical ſituation, 
with comfort to himſelf, with honour to the King, and with advan» 
tage to the Public, 


(Signed ) 
Carlion Houſe, G, P. 
January 2, 1789. 
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wlaeſs, ſhould be committed to the Queen. On 
khis point, he ſhould not anticipate even the poſſi» 
| bility of any difference of opinion, as it would 
be in a manner arguing againſt a propoſition that 
was ſelf- evident. — The natural feelings of everx 
man in the Houſe muſt receive conſolation and 
ſupport, in the recollection that there was a per- 
ſon to whom the care of his Majeſty might be 
entruſted with ſo much propriety and ſafety. 
He truſted, therefore, that there could be no 
poſſible objection to this propoſition, 5 That 
the care of his Majeſty's royal perſon, during 
the period of his Majeſty's illneſs, ſhould be com- 
mitted to the Queen.” 

There was another point, however, upon which 
he preſumed there would be different opinions, 
and that was with regard to the powers that were 
to be given to her Majeſty in the diſcharge of this 
truſt ; in the proviſions that were to be made for 
the Houſehold, ſo as to enable her to diſcharge 
that truſt with propriety on the one hand, and on 
the other, to maintain the dignity of his Majeſty 
in his preſent ſituation, which they were bound to 
believe would be ſhort. At the ſame time, that 
it was their duty to provide for the political Go- 
vernment of the country, while they were dele- 
gating thoſe powers to the Prince that were ne- 
ceſſary for the diſpatch of the buſineſs of the 
nation, they ought ſo to conduct themſelves, 


that at the period of his Majeſty's recovery, he 
8 2 might 


„ 
might be fully perſuaded that they had not been 
forgetful of him. And, that he had not made a 
leſs impreſſion on the hearts of his affectionate 
and loyal ſubjects, at the moment of his diſtreſs, 
than when he was in perfect health. The only 
queſtion related to the Lord Steward, the Lord 
Chamberlain, to the Maſter of the Horſe, and 
the other officers of his Majeſty's houſehold. 
Whether an alteration of circumſtances, and the 
difference of expence, and of the duty to be per- 
formed, made it fit and decent in that Houſe, 
during an interval, which they were bound to 
confider as temporary and ſhort; whether, during 
this interval, his Majeſty's houſehold ſhould be 
new modelled, and a new ſyſtem of management 
introduced ; or whether it ſhould remain upon 
its old footing, and that the officers of ir ſhould 
be under the direction of the Queen, That the 
faſt ſhould be the cafe, hardly admitted of any 
doubt. They had been told on a former day, 
by a noble Lord (North) who poſſeſſed much 
ingenuity, and great information and expe- 
rience, that there was a ſhorter and better plan 
of ſettling this buſineſs.— His Lordſhip had given 
them his ingenuity, but had withheld his infor- 
mation, by not ſhewing them what his plan was: 
He was defirous of putting this queſtion to the 
feelings and reaſon of the Houſe, as well as to 
the feelings and judgment of the nation at large, 


that it became ther during this interval, with 
the 
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the degree of hope they entertained of his reco- 
very, to try the experiment, and not to new 
model his Majeſty's Houſehold; Were they per- 
fectly aware of the ground on which a new ſyſtem 
was to be made ?—were they perfectly ready to 
make it? He contended that, under the preſent 
circumſtances, it was inconſiſtent with that affec- 
tion which pervaded every part of the country, 
to introduce a new ſyſtem of management, - 
Would it be proper, at this moment, to delegate 
the whole executive power to the Regent, when 
they were looking to a period that was at no great 
diſtance, when the King would re-afſume the 
reins of government? It was proper, during his 
temporary indiſpoſition, that all the exterior of 
dignity, and every mark of reſpect that could 
make a deep impreſſion of the dignified fituation 
of the Sovereign, on the minds of the public, 
ſhould-remain with his Majeſty. No man could 
think it proper for his Majefty, at this time, to 
be ſtripped of all the external marks of royalty, 
and that the direction and management of his 
houſehold ſhould be new modelled. His opi- 
nion was this, that the Queen was the moſt pro- 
per to have the care of his Majeſty's perſon. 
| Secondly, the introduction of a new ſyſtem was 
unfit and unbecoming, under the preſent circum- 
ſtances, inconſiſtent with thoſe ſentiments of love 
and affection which they all felt, and had a ma- 


nifeſt tendency to diminiſh thoſe impreſſions 
$3 which 
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which it was clearly the wiſh and duty of every 
man to preſerve in his mind, Although this re- 
ſolution was intended to anſwer the two ends 
which he had mentioned, to provide both for 
carrying on the Government, and alſo for the 
Royal dignity; yet he was ready to confeſs, that 
the patronage of ſo many places as thoſe in his 
Majeſty's houſehold, neceſſarily gave a great de- 
gree of political influence; and that this was in 
itſelf an evil. But the ſame objection lay againſt 
it when it was in the hands of the King himſelf, 
They could not but adopt this reſolution, unleſs 
by ſhewing they were leſs regardful of their So- 
yereign in time of ſickneſs, than they had been 
in time of health. When it was ſaid it would be 
attended with ſome preſſing, ſome great and im- 
portant danger, before they thought ſuch a danger 
a ſufficient reaſon to lay aſide this meaſure, they 
ought to be acquajnted with the nature of it 
they ought to hear the nature of the danger ſtated, 
which they were to fear froin adopting this reſolu- 
tion. It had been ſuppoſed that thoſe who are now 
his Majeſty's Miniſters would ſoon be in Oppoſi- 
tion. He could not ſay upon what ground they had 
advanced this propofition, He was a tatal ſtranger 
to every thing of this ſort. But ſuppoſing it to 
be true, he way little inclined to think that any 
man would oppoſe the meaſures of Government 
merely for the ſake of oppoſition, without being 
able to juſtify his conduct to the public. The 

next 
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next queſtion would be, whether that political in- 
fluence, whatever it was, that aroſe from the 
patronage of having the care and management 
of the King's houſehold, would be exerciſed in 
a manner to countenance a factious oppoſition ? 
He defired Gentlemen to conſider to what perſon 
this patronage was to be entruſted, .and then to 
refle& with themſelves, if it was very likely that 
the influence ariſing from ſuch patronage, would 
be exerciſed in ſupporting a factious oppoſition 
againſt the government of his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales. The queſtion was not, 
whether this would be attempted ; but ſuppoſing 
it were, whether it would be of ſo much weight 
as to predominate over all the other patronage 
in the power of the Prince ? That the influence 
which was entruſted to the Queen, ſhould be 
exerciſed againſt the government of his Royal 
Highne{s, to countenance a factious oppoſition, 
was ſurely not very probable ; and a propofition 
not to be received without confiderable caution, 
There was no great danger that this influence 
would render the ſituation of the country per- 
plexed and embarraſſed, even ſuppoſing His Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters to act from the worſt motives ; 
For he would ſuppoſe, however much it might 
hurt his feelings, that they were capable of act- 
ing from improper motives: Yet, from the re- 
lation in which the Queen ſtood to the Prince, 
there was no great probability they ſhould re-, 
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ceive much countenance from that quarter. Al- 
though they ought to attend to axconomy, yet 
they ought not to be neglectful of his Majeſty's 's 
dignity. If this was taken away, perhaps the 
ſentiments of the nation might be preſerved, but 
not without regret, He therefore ſhould ſubmit . 


the following reſolutions to the conſideration of 


the Committee. 
«© That it is the opinion of this Committee, 


that the care of his Majeſty's royal perſon, during 


the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs, ſhould 


be committed to the Queen's Moſt Excellent 


Majeſty, and that her Majeſty ſhould. have the 
care of removing from, and of appointing ſuch 


perſons as ſhe ſhould. think proper, in his Majeſ- 


ty's Houſcho!d,-and to manage all other matters 
and things relating to his Majeſty's perſon, and 


the officers of his Houſehold : and to enable her 
. Majeſty to execute this truſt with propriety, it 


is alſo expedient, that a Council ſhould, he ap- 
pointed, to adviſe and aſſiſt her Majeſty, and 
to have power, from time to time, to examine 
the Phyſicians upon oath, and other things about 
his Majeſty's perſon, touching the ſtate of his 
Majeſty's health, and other matters relating 
thereto,” 

Lord Mailand 8 that he could not 
ſit with patience, and hear ſuch a reſolution of- 
fered to the Houſe, without giving it his moſt 


Meeided oppoſition, He ridiculed the idea of 


preſerying 


1 
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preſerving the King's external dignity, in his 

preſent ſtate of incapacity, as highly abſurd. | 
Such outward, pomp, he ſaid, would bave more 

the appearance of inſult and contumacy, than of 
reſpect and loyalty to the unfortunate Monarch. 
—As to entruſting the Queen with the nomina- 
tion of the Houſehold, though he certainly felt 
ſentiments of the ſincereſt reſpect for that exalt- 
ed perſonage, he had no hefitation in declaring, 
that it was exccedingly improper. to veſt ſuch 
power in her hands. He had no objection to 
the ſeparation of the care of the royal perſon 


from the exerciſe of the executive functions, If 


the Prince of Wales had the whole executive au- 
thority, then it would be adviſable not to truſt 
him with the care of his father's perſon ; and, on 
the other hand, if the Queen had the care of the 
King's perſon, ſhe ought not to have a ſingle 
atom of the 'executive power committed to her. 
He did not by any means ſuppoſe that her Majeſ- 
ty would exert any undue influence, in conſe- 
quence of the patronage which ſhe would obtain 
by this reſolution, —a patronage amounting. ro 
near 80,0001. per annum; — but while there exiſted 
a poſſibility of it, it was improper to divide the 
government, by giving ber ſuch a degree of 


power. The delegation. of this power to her 


was an encroachment on the Conſtitution; and 
he hoped, that the good ſenſe of the Houſe 
would not ſuffer them to agree to it'; indeed, he 

5 thought 
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thought they could not accede to it, without be- 
lying every principle of the Revolution, to which 
they profeſſed themſelves to be ſo ſtrongly at- 
tached, He concluded with conjuring the Right 
Honourable Gentleman not to be ſo far influ- 
enced by a falſe point of honour, or a vain-glo- 
rious defire of triumphing over his political ad- 
verſaries, as to attempt to deſtroy the conftitu- 
tion of his country, 

Mr. M. A. Taylor objected to all the reſtric- 


tions, as tending to maim and debilitate the Go 
vernment. He condemned the propoſition for 


conferring the entire management and patron- 


age of the Houſchold on the Queen, as creating 
a fourth eſtate in the realm, and confequently 


hoſtile to the genius and ſpirit of the Conſtitu- 


tion, What rendered it particularly exception- 


able was, that it was to be exerciſed without re- 


{ponſfibility, Much ſtreſs had been laid on the 
character of her Majeſty, as likely to prevent all 
poſſible danger from entruſting her with this 
power. The ſame argument would hold good 
when applied to the Prince, and would be equal- 


ly valid for committing the whole of the regal 


authority into his hands—but thoſe who uſed it 


in ſupport of the preſent reſolution, made the 
argument ſtop with her, and had no confidence: 


in the character of his Royal Highneſs. 
Sir John Swinburne profeſſed himſelf unfriendly 


to the reſolution, as creating imperium in imperio. 


Nothing, 
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Nothing, he ſaid, but the moderation and for- 
bearance of his Royal Highneſs would prevent 
the dangerous diviſions that would ariſe from the 
erection of a fourth eſtate, unknown to the Con- 
ſtirution, 

Mr. Pulteney obſerved, if it could be made 
out, that, by giving the powers of the reſolu- 
tion to the Queen, there was any reaſon that 
could be advanced of the probability of her con- 
ecaling the recovery of the King, he ſhould con- 
fider ſuch a reaſon a fair argument, and a'good 
objection to this reſolution ; but as no ſuch reaſon 
could be well founded, he was of opinion, it was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary that every degree of power 
over the Houſehold ſhould be given to her Ma- 
jeſty, to enable her to diſcharge the duties of her 
truſt, To ſuppoſe ſhe would not diſcharge them, 
would be illiberal and unjuſt in the higheſt degree. 
Objections had been made to the patronage of 
the power that was propoſed to be given to her 
Majeſty :—but, ſurely, the throne was too firm- 
ly eſtabliſhed, to be ſhaken by the power of 
diſtributing eighty or an hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum. He was old enough to re- 
member when it had been reſolved, that the in- 
fluence of the Crown was too great, and ought 
to be diminiſhed ; and was it ſo altered at the 
preſent moment, that the little patronage of the 
Houſehald could not be diſpenſed with? Let 
- the Committee conſider the patronage of the ar- 


my 
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my and the navy, of the cuſtoms, of the exciſe, 
and all other offices, which pervaded every cor- 
ner of the kingdom, and then let them contend, 
if they could, that the patronage of the Houſe- 
hold was neceſſary, The preſent queſtion, how- 
ever, did not reſt upon thoſe powers of patro- 
nage, but upon a temporary regulation for ſup- 
plying the preſent deficiency, and for taking 
care of the ſafe return of the Sovereign to his 
government, whenever he ſhould be reſtored to 
his people. Would any one contend, that, in 
the preſent ſituation of Europe, Government 
could not go on without that ſort of influence 
which he had juſt mentioned? He had no 
doubt but the country could be governed eaſily 
and properly, if the Miniſters of the Re- 
gent conducted themſelves with honour. If they 
acted uprightly, they would not ſtand in need 
of the patronage of the Houſchold; and, if a 
faction ſhould ariſe, a diffolution of Parliament 
was a remedy at all times in their power. He 
ſhould give his vote moſt heartily for the reſtric- 
tions, not from any fear of the motives by which 
the Prince might be actuated, but to guard 
againſt every poſſibility of danger. He would 
not admit of the probability of the Lords form- 
ing a cabal againſt the Regent's Miniſters ; but 
was of opinion, that if ſuch another unconſtitu- 
tional bill, as the well-known India bill, ſhould 
be again brought in, it would be very probable 
5 that 
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tbat the Bed- chamber Lords would afſiſt in op- 
pofing the paſſing of it. | 
Mr. Bouverie agreed t to the care of the King's 
perſon being entruſted with the Queen, and to 
the latter part of the reſolution, propofing 
to appoint her a Council; but objected to the 
powers propoſed tn be granted; and moved as 
an amendment, that the words (“ grating the 
powers,“ &c. be omitted. 

Lord North obſerved, that the reſolution con- 
ſiſted of three queſtions, perfectly diſtin from 
each other—the cuſtody of the King's perſon 
the controul of the Houſehold—and the eſta- 
bliſhment of a Council, —Theſe er 1 be bro: 
poſed to divide. | 

Mr. Pitt obſerved, that it being his intention 
to move for the full powers as incident” to the 
cuſtody of the King, any alteration would come 
better, in the ſhape of an amendment, from the 
other fide. The queſtion, therefore, on Mr. 
Bouverie's amendment, being put, 

Mr. Grey began by remarking on the diſorders | 
which were inſeparable from ſuch a diviſion of 
government. The ſafety of the King's right was 
made the oſtenſible plea for every meaſure now 
introduced, however hoſtile to their feelings, 
however it may militate againſt the duty which 
they owed to their country, But, when the bu- 
fineſs came to be canſidered, it would be found, 
that the limitations propoſed for this purpoſe 

were 
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were abſurd and ridiculous in the extreme! An 
Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Powys) had very 


properly obſerved, how idle ſuch reſtrictions 


muſt prove, if ſeriouſly confidered, to a perſon 
Who had, at the fame time, the army and navy 
at command. 

The powers veſted on ſuch an occaſion ſhould 
certainly be equal to the neceſſity ; but, in the 
preſent inſtance, the want of permanency was in 


Itſelf a want of ſtrength. The reſtriction, there- 


fore, reſpecting the peerage, was unneceſſary; 


and ſpoke, therefore, in the plaineſt language, 
the exiſtence of that conſpiracy, which had been 


ſo often mentioned from the other ſide of the 
Houſe. They had deemed it neceſſary to dwell, 
with particular emphaſis on the name of influence, 
and the impropriety of introducing it into that 
Houſe : but every perſon who had watched the 
changes of our Conſtitution could not but know, 
that the mild dominion of influence had, for ma- 
ny years, ſuperſeded the harſher dominion of the 
prerogative. 

Mr. Grey paſſed on to a rn of the pre- 
ſent fituation of her Majeſty, on whoſe character 
he deſcanted in terms of the warmeſt eulogy.— 
She, however, he obſerved, had gained her chief 
praiſe from having never joined in any political 
cabal, He hoped that this might be the caſe in 
the preſent inſtance, He diſtruſted much the 


Council of advice, as it was termed ; and declar- 
| 3 ed 
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ed his diſlike to the preſent reſolution, if on no 
other grounds but one, namely, that it veſted a 
power where it was not poſſible, by any act of a 
theirs, to attach a reſponſibility. | 

Mr. Dundas went over all the arguments elit 
have already been advanced in favour of the re- 
ſtrictions in general, and thoſe more immediate- 
ly before the Houſe. 

Lord North began by a reference to the objec- 
tions which he urged on a former occaſion againſt 
the adoption of the precedent which gave riſe 
to the propoſitions before the Houſe. He de- 
precated the idea of the two Houſes aſſuming 
the right of legiſlating; and whatever miſchief 
he apprehended at the time, yet could he have 
hardly imagined that the precedent would have 
been immediately followed up by ſo groſs an 
abuſe. Some Gentlemen had alluded to the pro- 
ceedings which had formerly taken place, rela- 
tive to the influence of the Crown. For his own 
part, he had been always of opinion, that the 
Crown poſſeſſed no more influence than was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary,; and he had therefore reſiſted 
every attempt which had been made towards leſ- 
ſening it, and he had the good fortune to be ſup- 
ported by the Learned Gentleman who juſt ſat 
down. He was ſorry that his learned friend 
ſhould forfeit the approbation which he had been 
ſo long in the habit of beſtowing on his ſpeeches ; 
but ſo ſtriking was the inconſiſtency between his 
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5 Freſent and his. former ſentiments, and fo un- 59 
Wagxrantable did he hold the deſign of mutilating 
the juſt prerogatives of the Crown, that he muſt, 
in the moſt pointed manner, reprobate the whole 
tenour of his ſpeech. Having maintained, that 
the influence of the Crown was not exorbitant, 
at the period when he was fortunate enough to 
have him for his champion, how could he now 
attempt to argue, after all the curtailments and 
retrenchments which it had undergone, that it | 
could ſuffer a ſtill greater diminution in the 
hands of a Regent, whoſe power muſt, of neceſ- 
fity, be, in many particulars, weak and limited, 
The abettors of ſuch a doctrine were driven to 
the moſt abſurd and ridiculous ſituations. They 
were neceſſitated to hold this kind of language 
Let us do without the Conſtitution for a ſhort 
time - no harm can ariſe from diſpenſing with it, 
ſince it will only be for a little while - probably 
no mote than a month, or two, or three — 
Bat who could anſwer for its reſtoration? Who 
could anſwer that the Houſe of Lords would 
give up that very flattering privilege which they 
now enjoyed, or that they could be brought to 
agree in reſtoring the natural functions of the 
Crown, either to the Prince, though the Houſe 
of Commons think fit'to grant him the power of 
creating Peers, or to his Majeſty, ſhould it pleaſe 
God to reſtore him to the prayets of his people ? 


—To ſuch inconſiſtencies were people reduced, 
when 
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1 they e once committed an inroad on the Con- 


ſtitution. They were forced, as the ſubjects of 
the day required it, to change their language, 
and to inſiſt upon principles the moſt oppoũte, 
ind maxims the moſt irreconcileable. | 

His Lordſhip ridiculed the idea of the Re- 
gent's acquiring ſuch a degree of power and in- 
fluence from the patronage of the Houſehold, as 
would render his Majeſty' s reſumption of his 
dignity either difficult or precatious; and he in- 
fiſted, that, formed as this country now was, no 
degree of power, with which the Prince could 
be inveſted, would even, after twenty years ad- 
miniſtration of the government, enable him to 
impede his Majeſty's return to the loyal and 
affectionate wiſhes of his people, whenever it 
may pleaſe Providence to reſtore the uſe of his 
faculties. 

Sir Joby Scott, the Solicitor General, began by 
obſerving, that Gentlemen ſeemed to have for- 
gotten, that they were to make a choice of evils, 
and that it was their duty in ſuch a caſe, to 
make their choice of that which appeared to be 
the leaſt evil, When Gentlemen told him, that, 
by with- holding the patropage of the Royal 
Houſehold, they ſhould be guilty of a breach of 
the Conſtitution, let them inform him how he 
was to diſcharge his allegiance to the Sovereign 
on the throne, without taking care that his re- 
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difficult as poſſible, when þ ſhould have te- 
covered his health. He did not ſpeak with in- 
delicacy towards the Regent, if he ſhewed that 
jealouſy belonging to his character as a Member 
- of Parliament, which it was his duty to ſhew, 
reſpecting the other Houſe of Parliament, and 
reſpecting the executive government of the 
country. They were not acting upon perſonal 
confidence, but upon public principles. But 
let them ſee what the Regent could do, and 
what he could not do. Suppoſe that the bill 
ſhould be limited to twelve months, and that 
the King ſhould recover in a fortnight after; 
and, in that caſe, ſuppoſe an adviſer out of that 
Houſe were to tell the Regent Though you 
have ſubmitted to theſe reſtrictions and limita- 
none” a twelvemonth, yet, believe me, you 
have in inherent right to the exerciſe of the 
royal authority, Do not, therefore, ſubmit to 
the reſtrictions which have been impoſed upon 
you any longer.” —Sir John declared, he did not 
ſay that any one would be ſo bold as to adviſe 
him in that way; but the caſe was a poſſible caſe, 
and it was parliamentary to ſtate the hypotheſis, 
and provide againſt the danger of ſuch a circum- 
ſtance. It had been aſked, what would prove 
the conſequence, if the Queen ſhould ſuffer a de - 
miſe ?—In anſwer to which queſtion, he ſhould 
alfo aſk, what would be the conſequence, if the 
Regent ſhould ſulfer a demiſe ?—They would 
8 come 
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eome down to the Houſe, and provide a ſucceſs» 
ſor. Ia the preſent exigency of affairs, how 
were they to do their duty to their country? 
They were to do it by the tecollection that his 
Majeſty's political character was entire. It was 
now become neceſſary for Parliament to provide 
a perſon to exerciſe that part of the royal au- 
thority which his Majeſty, from his infirmity, 
could not exerciſe himſelf, That -infirmity, 
however, was not likely to laſt long; and they 
were to conſider what they had to provide as a 
temporary, and not as a permanent meaſure. 
Perhaps his Majeſty might be well in three 
months, The people, therefore, had a right to 
expect, that the Houſe of Commons would - exe» 
cute its duty, and not forget the reſpect due to 
that Sovereign whom they all loved, How was 
the ſenſe of the people of England to be collect- 
ed on the ſubject? Perhaps, if a Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman was aſked, he might adopt 
his firſt opinion, and ſay, „the ſenſe of the 
people was ſpoken by their repreſentatives in that 
Houſe; or he might take up his ſecond opi- 
nion, and ſay, “the ſenſe of the people can only 
be known from the people of England at large; 
or he might go back again to his old doctrine, 
and ſay, © the ſenſe of the people of England can 
only be collected in the Houſe of Commons. 
But, let the ſenſe of the people be taken at their 
bar, or in any other way, the language which 
| T 2 mey 
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they would undoubtedly hold would be, 
Wat! could you not do your duty for three 
ſhort months? Were you ſo haſty to dethrone 
the King, your lawful Sovereign, to whom you 
have all ſworn allegiance, that you treated him 
with the groſſeſt diſreſpect, and tripped him of 
every mark of regal dignity and diſtinction, after 
he had been ill no longer than a month?“ What 
would the people ſay, when they heard that it 
was refuſed to the Monarch by that ſet of men 
who ſaid it was the public wiſh that they ſhould 
be the Miniſters of the Regent, although that 
wiſh had been circulated in ſo low a voice, that 
but few indeed had heard it? Was it poſſible 
that thoſe Gentlemen could argue ſeriouſly, that 
the Regent, with the army, the navy, the 
church, and the revenue at his command, could 
not carry on a vigorous and effectual govern- 
ment? Where is the integrity of that Houſe, 
if ſuch arguments were allowed to be uſed ? He 
aſked if his Majeſty was not alive, and afflicted 
with a ſevere malady ? and whether that circum- 
ſtance was not a reaſon for giving him additional 
attendance, rather than taking that away which 
he had before his illneſs? It had been obſerved, 
that, as ſoon as his Majeſty recovered, and re- 
ſtored himſelf to the throne, the Regent would 
retire, and leave him in the undiſturbed poſſef- 
fon of government, It was the duty of that 
Houſe | to take care that the Sovercign ſhould, in 
ſuch 
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ſuch a viſe, reſume the reins of Gorernmditts 
but they were not to leave it to chance, whether 
his Majeſty might have it in his power to do ſo, 
or not, It was, he ſaid, a groſs and indeeent re- 
flection to ſuppoſe that the Queen would employ 
the power of the houſehold, for the purpoſe of 
oppoſing the government of her ſon, the Regent. 
Indeed, no propoſition could be ſuggeſted whieh 
was not clogged with ſome evil or other; but, 
of the two evils, he had choſen the leaſt ; and, 
on his honour and conſcience, he thought that 
the plan, which the propoſition contained, was, 
every circumſtance of the caſe being confidered, 
the moſt ſafe, expedient, - and politic, which 
could poſſibly be adopted. 

Mr. Fox ſaid, that, in diſcuſſing the plan of the 
Regency, he ſhould conſider it not as it related 
to the Prince of Wales, but as it might relate 
hereafter to a Prince of Wales; -nor would he 
confider the preſent reſolution as it affected the 
Queen, but as it might affect a Queen; abſtract. 
ing from the queſtion every perſonal motive, and 
viewing it as it might apply to other times, and 
to other perſons, The honourable and learned 
gentleman had begun his ſpeech with a repetition 
of that doctrine which he had early ſtarted, and 
frequently preſſed in debate,“ that the King's 
political character was, in the eye of the law, 
inſeparable from his perſonal ; that it remained 
entire and perfect, and would continue ſo to do 
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until his natural demiſe.” This doctrine, which 
had been frequently urged „he had endeavoured, 
in vain; to have explained; for how that perſon, 
whoſe political faculties were confeſſedly ſuſ- 
pended by a ſevere vifitation of Providence, 
could exiſt in the full enjoyment of his political 
character, was bey ond his underſtanding to com- 
prehend. He well knew that there had been 
characters in this country, who were called 


- ſometimes high churchmen and ſometimes tories, 


who might think that, by propagating the idea - 
of Divine Right, they ſurrounded the perſon of 
Majeſty with a myſterious grandeur and autho- 

rity which inſpired an enthufiaſtic people with a 
more prompt and ready obedience. If ſuch was 
the view in which the honourable and learned 
gentleman wiſhed to confider this myſterious 
character of complete political exiſtence, with- 
out political capacity, he could only obſerve on 
his doctrine, that he took up the ſuperſtitions 
of religion, and rejected the morality; for, 
while he thus enveloped the ſacred perſon of 
Majeſty with a political veil, which, by ancient 
fuperſtition, was calculated to inſpire awe, and 
ſecure obedience, he laboured thereby to enfeeble 
the arm of Government, to cripple it in all its 
great and eſſential parts; to expoſe i it to hoſtile 
attack, and to ignominious contumely ; to take 
from it the dignity which appertained to itſelf, 
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the people. The honourable and TEES gen- 
tleman, in purſuit of his doctrine, ſaid, that his 
allegiance would continue during the life of the 
King, whatever might be the condition of his 
mind. That duty, loyalty, and affection, and 
every rational ſentiment which could animate 
the breaſt of an Engliſhman, would lead them 
all to venerate, to love, and protect the ſacred 
perſon of his Majeſty, however long and how- 
ever calamitous his malady might prove; theſe 
were feelings ſo predominant, that it was not ne- 
ceſſary to take up a moment of their time in 
aſſerting their exiſtence, But, when the hon. and 
learned gentleman ſtated this as the definition of 
allegiance, he muſt enter his proteſt. He, for 
his part, confidered allegiance as a reciprocal 
duty, ſpringing up in the heart, in conſequence 
of protection, -and which was of equal exiſtence. 
If the nonourable and learned gentleman's defi- 
nition of allegiance was true, and that not de- 
pending on the political capacity, or the exerciſe 
of political capacity, but on the bare perſonal 
exiſtenee of the King, then all which they had 
heard that day from a right honourable and 
learned gentleman, who ſpoke early, (Mr. 
Dundas) and from the honourable and learned 
gentleman himſelf, that theſe limitations were 
but temporary, and that, the time would come 
when they muſt be reviſed, and the full power 
given to the Regent, was all inconſiſtent and 

14 impoſſible. 
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impoſſible, For, whether the King's malady 
endured one year, or thirty years, it was preciſely 
the ſame in the contemplation of this doctrine, 
and the Legiſlature could not veſt the full powers 
of the Crown in any other hands, while the 
perſon of the King remained. That ſuch was 
the latent defigns of gentlemen on the other fide 
of the Houſe, he did not 'doubt z and if the 
honourable and learned gentleman would ſpeak 
out, he was ſenſible he would ſay theſe were his 
feelings and determination on the ſubject. In 
the preſent moment, they thought it prudent to 
conceal this intention. Gentlemen, however, 
could not be deceived; they would compare the 
argument with the aſſertion. The argument 
was, that he felt and acknowledged the immu- 
table perſection of the King, to which he had 
ſworn allegiance. The aſſertion was, that if he 
did not recover, within a ſhort time, the two 
Houſes muſt alter the preſent arrangement, and 
give to the Regent full authority! The bonour- 
able and learned gentleman bad curſorily men- 
tioned the time when, perhaps, it might be 
proper to review thoſe reſtrictions. Perhaps, at 
the end of a twelvemonth, it might be proper. 
« Bur,” ſays he, „ if, in the preſent inſtance, 
the Houſe were to limit the duration of them to 
twelve or eighteen months, at which times they 
ſhould ceaſe of courſe, and the King ſhould 
recover his faculties but a fortnight after the 
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reſtraints had ceaſed, what evil conſequences 
might not enſue FRE that fingle fortnight of 
uncontrouled power *The right honourable 
gentleman himſelf had, in the courſe of four 
years, granted forty-two peerages, although in 
that time he had not heard of any confederacy 
exiſting in that Houſe againſt his meaſures.— 
There was, he ſaid, in the breaſt of the great 
men of this country, ſuch a love far the Crown, 
that there was no fear of any factious meaſures 
being ſuffered to prevail. The Peers were ſo 
diſtinguiſhed for their love of the Crown, that 
there could be no apprehenſion of danger from 
the party whom he had ſent into the Houſe of 
Peers; but, if the Regent were to make Peers; 
if he, for inſtance, were ſo laviſh of honours, as 
to grant forty-two, in imitation of the right 
honourable gentleman, then ſuch a cabal and 
confederacy might be formed as would endanger 
the ſafety of the King. Love for the Crown 
was to be diſtinguiſhed, if favour came from the 
Regent. The prerogative was harmleſs, while | 
executed under the auſpices of the right honour- 
able gentleman, It would become dangerous, if 
put into the hands of the heir-apparent, Of 
preciſely the ſame ſpirit was their argument for 
placing the houſehold in the power of the 
Queen. In her Majeſty's hands it would be 
helpleſs, weak, and impotent, if applied to any 
political purpoſe; it could not effect one mea- 
ſure 
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ſure of the Regent's government ; but, if placed 
in the hands of the Regent, it would inevitably 
prevent his Majeſty's return to power! To all 
this train of paradoxes, there was one general 
reſolution, they wiſhed to inſinuate and to pro- 
pagate the baſe and ſcandalous idea, however 
artfully for the time they diſguiſed their pur- 
poſes, that a diviſion might take place between 
the mother and the ſon. They affected to hold 
out tolerable intelligible language, that the ſon 
might combine againſt the mother; but, really, 
with the idea of leaving to the herd to imagine 
the converſe of the propoſition, and that, from 
hiſtory, it was as probable that the mother might 
combine againſt the ſon. He could not utter, in 
terms of ſufficient indignation, bis abhorrence of 
ſuch a plan; and yet he was ready to confeſs, 
that the machination for accompliſhing the pur- 
poſe was artfully laid ; he had confidence in the 
ardent love and noble feelings which animated 
the boſoms of the diſtinguiſhed perſons ; and he 
| hoped that no artifice, however baſe; no advice, 
however fulſome, would prevail in overthrowing 
within their breaſts, the ſentiments of what they 
mutually owed to the country. But the right 
*honourable gentleman had remarked, that he 
was not to ſet up a factious oppoſition. - He was 
one of thoſe perſons who had been ſo long accuſ- 
tomed to oppoſition, as to have a kindneſs for it. 
He was, by no means, unwilling to ſee an oppo- 
| ſition 
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ſition ſtrong, watchful, and ſyſtematic ; becauſe 
he thought that there might be a ſincere, as well 
as a ſyſtematic oppofition. He conceived, how- 
ever, that no oppoſition ought to be armed with 
ſuch powers as the preſent ſcheme was calculated 
to give to thoſe who ſhould oppoſe the govern- 
ment of the Regent; for as the patronage and 
emoluments of office fairly belonged to the ſer- 
vants of the Crown, and to thoſe who ated with 
them, ſo he thought it an incumbent duty on 
thoſe who oppoſed Government, that by relin- 
quiſhing all ſhare in that patronage, and thoſe 
emoluments, they gave a pledge to their country 
for the fincerity of the oppofition, It had 
been argued, by an honourable gentleman (Mr, 
Pulteney) that without the houſehold, the Re- 
gent's government would have power enough; 
that it would have power enough for good pur- 
poſes, and it ought not to have more. If it 
ſhould be found that the Regent had power 
enough, then, ſurely, it behoved the Houſe to 
reſolve, either on the recovery of the preſent 
King, or on the acceſſion of his ſucceſſor, to 
take from the Crown all theſe prerogatives which 
were withheld from the Regent. It ſhould be a 
principle in all good government, to give no 
power which was not actually neceſlary to its 
purpoſe z or, in other words, neceflary to the 
power of doing good. It was his carneft with, 
that (gentlemen, if they diſtruſted, would act 
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t conſtitutionally, If they preferred A. to B, the 
power of that Houſe was yet, he.truſted, ſuffi- 


cient to turn them out of office ; and eſpecially, 
if the perſons in office were of that deſcription 


who bowed to the authority of Parliament. In- 
ſtead of this manly and conſtitutional mode, the 


Tight honourable gentleman oppoſed men by 
crippling Government, To prevent that party 
from enjoying office, whom he thought ineligible, 
he attacked and violated the Conſtitution ; he 
deſtroyed the balance of the three eſtates, and 
endangered, for an unlimited time, the exiſting 
of every thing eſſential in the Government for 
the well being of the country, It was rather 
ſingular, alſo, that they did not perceive the 
poſitive weakneſs of their principal argument in 
another way. They objected to truſt the houſe- 
hold in the power of the Prince, becauſe he 
might change the King's ſervants, and yet they 
put it in the power of the Queen, who might 
remove them at pleaſure, Why might they not. 
be changed by her Majeſty, and her Council of 
Advice, as well as by the Regent ? The danger 
was preciſely equal. With reſpect to the grounds 


of a ſpeedy recovery, which the right honourable 


gentleman held out, and which fa& formed the 
only topic of his argument, he did not mean to 
ſay one ſyllable, If it were true, as it certainly 
was, that it muſt prove a ſerious thing to change 
the Royal perſon, it was a more ſerious thing to 

change 
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change the parurd of the Royal office. It might 
be for a ſhort time; it might be for a long time; 
it was certainly for an indefinite time, that they 
were to change the Conſtitution of the country, 
and all this was to be done on the report of the 
phyficians, Phyſicians had acknowledged, that 
the ſcience of phyſic was the moſt uncertain of 
all the arts; and that of all the branches of 
phyſic, this particular malay was the moſt un- 
certain, So then they were, for an unlimited 
time, to change the nature of the third eſtate, 
to impoveriſh and weaken the executive arms, 
to create a new eſtate in the country; and all 
this, on the report of the moſt uncertain caſe 
which comes within the view of the moſt uncer- 
tain of all ſciences, _ L 
He had obſerved, that to change the nature 

of the Kingly Office, was a more ſerious thing 
than to change the perſon of the King, The 
conſtitution provided only for the Crown. The 
King, according to the Conſtitution, was no- 
thing; the King might die; the King might de 
imbecile; the conſtitution, careful only of the 
crown, was careleſs as to the preciſe ability 
of the King; it made the Kingly Office here- 
ditary, from the conſideration that the crown 


being permanently and continually the ſame, 


full and authoritative, was leſs ſolicitous as to 
the perſon who was to wear the crown, ſince it 
was guarded, guided, and reſtrained by poſitive 

laws. 
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laws, To entrench, therefore, on the crown, 
was a truly ſerious point ; its prerogatives were 
to be put into the cuſtody of the two Houſes of 
Parliament, and they were proceeding to impair 
the crown for the ſake of the King. If it ſhould 
be ſaid that the two Houſes of Parliament would, 
no doubr, reſtore the prerogatives now taken 
away, he would aſk them how they could anſwer 
for their ſucceſſors ?, An Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Pulteney) had contended, that there was 
no ſituation in the preſent ſtate of Europe which 
would juſtify the neceſſity of a ſtrong government. 
This evidently alluded te the preſent deranged 
condition of France, of which the Honourable 
Member had lately been a ſpectator; and if the 
Honourable Gentleman meant that the low cir- 
cumſtances of France ought to induce us not to 
aſſail her when helpleſs, the argument had the 
generoſity natural to the Honourable Member: 
but perhaps it was founded on that principle of 
reciprocity, which had lately prevailed with re- 
ſpe& to that rival power, that becauſe ſhe was 
lowered and embarraſſed, we muſt lower ourſelves 
to her ſtandard; that this was to be done on 
motives of reciprocal affection, for the purpoſe 
of preſerving the good underſtanding which now 
ſubſiſted between us undiminiſhed: degrading 
and ſunk to the condition in which France per- 
haps was at this moment, it would be thought 


an eligible mode of preſerving: her friendſhip, 
| and 


4 h 

and preventing giving alarm to the reſt of Eu- 
rope. Unleſs for theſe reaſons, he ſaw nothing 
in the preſent ſtate of Europe to induce us to 
ſuffer, much leſs voluntarily to embrace, a weak 
government. The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man (Mr. Pitt) had not explained to the Com- 
mittce two very eſſential points, If this houſe. 
hold was to be eſtabliſhed in the cuſtody of the 
Queen, when was the proviſion, which he ſpoke 
of as being neceſſary for the ſtate of the Regent, 
to be made, and what was to be the extent-of it? 
This ought to have been mentioned, In his 
mind, the civil liſt would prove amply ſufficient 
both for the proviſion to the Queen in her care 
of the King's perſon, and alſo for the ſtate of the 
Regent, if this ridiculous and abſurd ſcheme 
was not purſued. Upon this occafion Mr. Fox 
ſaid, it may perhaps be a matter of delicacy to 
ſtate the opinion of his Royal Highneſs ; but he 
knew it to be. the ſentiments of the Prince of 
Wales, that it would be highly irkſome to him, 
in the preſent melancholy and calamitous fitua- 
tion of the country, to add any new burthen for 
the purpoſe of increafing the ſtate and dignity of 
his own ſituation, He added, that perhaps this 
was not perfectiy regular for him to ſtate; but as 
he knew it to be the ſentiment of his Royal 
Highneſs, and did not conſider, the obſervation 
as improper, he had mentioned it to the Com- 


mittee. The other point upon which he wiſhed 
8 for 
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nourable Gentleman whether theſe reſtrictions 


were to have a limited duration, and what he 


5 
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for information, was the ideas of the Right Ho- * R 


ſhould think the proper time for their concluſion. 


Mr. Fox concluded with expreſſing his certainty, 
that when the Public came to view the whole of 
this ſcheme, they would ſee it was calculated to 


confer a fayour inconfiſtent with the good go- 
vernment of the country, 

Mr. Drake ſaid, he hoped to ſee the time wheri 
theſe two great characters (Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox) 
ſhould no longer be acting as political adverſaries, 
but co-operating in meaſures calculated for the 


general good. With regard to retrenching of the 


Royal Houſhold, Mr. Drake ſaid, he could not but 


think, from the ſituation of his Majeſty, that he 


could not want the higher houſhold ſervants of 


the Crown about him. An Honourable Friend 


of his had moved an amendment which he ſhould 


have offered had it not been propoſed, and that 


was to ſimplify the queſtion ; as it ſtood, it was 
far too complicated: he was glad, therefore, that 
it had been moved to divide it ; he did not, how- 
ever, like the Miniſter's adherence to the propo- 
fition in the complex and entangled form in 


which it had been originally moved, and he de- 


elared, that if he had not a large ſhare of his con- 


fidence, he ſhould have entertained a great deal 


Mr. 


of ſuſpicion on that account, 
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M. Chancellor Pitt obſerved, that he muſt ſtill 
OE in ſpite of ſome late ingenious, but not 
convincing, arguments, that it would not be ne- 
ceſſary for him to prolong the debate by any far- 
ther reaſoning in fupport of the motion. The 
| Ni, Honourable Gentleman had been pleaſed: 
to ſay, that he could not diſcover either argu- 

ment or talent in any of thoſe who had ſpoken in 
favour of the queſtion; he happened to differ 
from the Right Honourable Gentleman, and was 
perſuaded he had heard a great deal of both from 
ſeveral gentlemen, but moſt eſpecially as much 
of each as could be advaneed and diſplayed in a 
ſmall compaſs, from an Honourable Friend of 
his who had lately fat down. He ſaid he would 
not enter into argument again, but proceed to 
anſwer two points which had been put to him 
interrogatively. The firſt of theſe was a queſ- 
tion when the reſtriction would be taken off the 
Regent? With regard to the preciſe time, there 
was great difficulty and ineonvenience in fixing 
it. If, contrary to his ſanguine expectation and 
belief, the King's recovery ſhould, after ſome 
time, be protracted, and his Majeſty's phyficians 
ſhould pronounce that it was not likely to take 
place ſoon, in that caſe, he ſhould be of opinion 
that they muſt be taken off altogether. With 
reſpe&.to the reftriction- of making Peerages, 
when the time he had deſcribed ſhould come, that 
_ reſtriction ought, in his mind, to be given up. 
U At 


- 
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At the period he had deſcribed, the eflabliſhment 
of the Houſhold might be reviſed and new mo- 
. delled, Some proviſion alſo muſt be made re- 
ſpecting rhe real property of the Crown; and, as 
to the places for life, patents, and others, he 
ſhould then think it expedient to give the Regent 
a power to graht ſuch as had always been plates 
for life. Another queſtion had' been aſked him, 
to which he was extremely defirous of giving an 
anſwer, and that was, what the ſort of proviſion 
was, which was to be made for the ſupport of 
the dignity of the Regent, and when it was to 
take place? With reſpe& to the time when, he 
- ſhould think, that immediately after the paſſing 
of the bill appointing his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales Regent, the next thing that fol- 
| lowed ought to be the providing a proper retinue 
to ſupport the Prince of Wales's rank of Regent 
with becoming dignity and ſplendor. As to the 
queſtion of what this proviſion was to conſiſt in, 
that was not, in his own mind, fully determined. 
With regard to his Royal Highneſs's declaration; 
as infinuated by the Right Honourable Gentle- 
map, that he would lament any addition being 
made on his account to the burthen of the pub- 
lic, every man, Mr. Pitt ſaid, muſt applaud the 
magnanimity and liberality of the ſentiment; a 
ſentiment which his Royal Highneſs had inhe- 
rited, he had no doubt, from the liberality and 
magnanitmity of his Princely Father; ber though 
he 
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he was peculiarly well aware what heavy butthetis 
the people ſuſtained, and ſince he had the honor 
of being in his Majeſty's ſervice had felt the pain- 

ful taſk. of being obliged to add conſiderably to 
thoſe burthens, in order to meet the exigencies 
of the country, and endeavour to retrieve its loſt 
commerce and finking credit, (an ,endeavout 
which he had the happineſs of ſeeing crowned 
with the moſt ample ſucceſs, the good ſenſe and 
firmneſs of the people inducing them cheerfully 
to ſubmit to burthens of which neceſſity de- 
manded the impoſition) yet, notwithſtanding 
theſe circumſtances, nothing ſhould deter him 
from coming forward and propoſing a new eſta- 
bliſhment ſuitable to the rank, the character, and 
the dignity of the Regent i nor could he think 
of taking the ſum neceſſary to provide for this 
eſtabliſhment out of the civil liſt, which was the 
property of his Majeſty ; but he would fairly ap- 
peal to the public, by whom he had been fo 
highly favoured, not doubting but that they 
who had ſo cheerfully and ſucceſsfully contri- 
buted ſo much, and ſeen their credit and their 
commerce reſtored and raiſed, in conſequence, 
to a moſt flouriſhing ſtate, would with equal 
cheerfulneſs contribute, in order to provide for 
ſo unavoidable and ſo fingular an exigency. In 
ſhort, whether in or out of office, he ſhould be 
ready to ſtand forward on ſuch an occaſion, and 
Uz place 
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place the expence where, in his mind, it ought 
to fall, - upon the public purſe of the country. 
Mr. Sheridan obſerved, that the Right Honout- 
able Gentleman, on the firſt opening of his plan 
on a former day, had omitted to ſtate even that 
there was to be a council, till the reſolution came 
to be read, and then he had ſtarted up, and put 
his council, like a poſtcript to a letter, or a mat- 
ter of trifling conſequence; taking care to tell 
them no more, than it was to be a Council of 
Advice, not a Council of Controul. But the 
nature and conſtitution of the council, he ſaid, 
ought to be explained, and the Committee ought 
to be told of whom it was to conſiſt, before ty 
were called upon to vote it. 
Mr, Pitt anſwered, that with regard to the 
council, he thanked the honourable gentleman 
for having given him an opportunity of unfold- 
ing its nature and conſtitution, which he ſhould 
have been ſorry to have left unexplained, though 
it really had eſcaped his recollection. Mr. Pitt 
then ſtated, that the council was to be ſolely a 
Council of Advice, and in no ſort a Council of 
Controul, It was to include in it all the great 
officers of His Majeſty's Houſehold, with ſome 
of the right reverend Prelates, to give it the gra- 
vity and ſolemnity due to its importance. 
At length the Committee divided on the quef- 
tion, that the words in the middle of the l ih 
ſtand part of the motion. 
Ayes 229; Noes 165, ee 64. 


Lord 


MX 
i," 
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Lord North then moved, © That the words 


4 for a limited time,” be added to the motion; 
upon which the Houſe divided, We 


Ayes, 164; Noes, 220. | 
Mr. Pulteney moved, , To limit the duration 


4 of the Regency Bill to one year.” On a ſug- 


- geſtion from Mr. Pitt, that the proper time for 
. diſcuſſing ſuch. a queſtion, would be when the 


bill was actually brought in, the motion was 


- 


withdrawn. 


Mr. Rolle naw obſerved, that he had given his 
vote-for the appointment of the Prince of Wales 


to the Regency, under a conviction derived from 
an aſſurance communicated by a right honourable 


' gentleman (Mr. Fox) laſt year, that His Royal 
- Highneſs was not married. His conſtituents, 


— 


however, had directed him to ſolicit freſh infor- 
mation on the ſubject. He therefore begged 
leave to appeal once more to the right honour- 


able gentleman. 
Sir Francis Baſſet obſerved, that it was a moſt 


| indecent practice to agitate queſtions of this ſort, 
where the very perſons who propoſed them were 


obliged to aſk for information on which to ground 


. them, If the honourable gentleman knew any 
thing on the ſubject, let him bring forward a 


motion founded on that knowledge. If he did 


not, it was at once informal and indecent to throw 
out "Infloiations, which were ſo far from being 
founded in fact, that the author of them was 


U3 | gom- 
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compelled to have recourſe to other members of 


the Houſe, to try if he could not obtain that in- 
formation, without which, he ought not to have 
ſtirred a ſingle ſtep in the buſineſs, 


Mr. Rolle appealed to the Chair, whether he 


was diſorderly, repeating his former words. He 
added, that having heard from a right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Fox) on a former occaſion, 
an explicit diſavowal of any ſuch marriage, 
though he had ſince heard and read that the diſ- 


avowal was not warranted, he nevertheleſs ſo far 


' truſted to the right honourable gentleman's de- 
claration, as to agree to make the Prince Regent. 
He meant, however, when the bill was brought in, 
to move ſeveral clauſes upon that point, which no 
threats ſhould induce him to decline producing. 
"Forsbay," ' Fatinary 20, © 


The Report c of the Noos belt to che 


Regency was, this day, by a deputation of the 
Commons, carried up to the Lords. After whith 
the Houſe Aöfne to Monday next. 


{lt is 3 necellary to premiſe, that the i intervening ſpace wh 
teen the 20th and abth, was wholly occupied by the Lords, 
in debating on the reſolutions paſſed by the Commons ; but 
as the relation in this place of what paſſed in the Upper 
Houſe on this ſubject, would interſe& our narrative of the 
proceedings of the Lower Houſe, we have judged it requiſite, 
in order to avoid this, difficulty, to relate every thing that 


occurred in the Houſe of Commons, in the firſt inſtance; 


And then recurring to the time when the reſolutions were 
carried up to the Houſe of Peers, proceed, in a regular and 
cCoönnecled manner, with our relagion. ] 
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Mon pv, January 26. 
Two Maſters in Chancery informed the Com- 
-mons, that their Lordſhips defired a preſent con- 
ference in the Painted Chamber, on the ſubject of 
their former one; which, after ſome obſervations 
from Mr. Burke, was agreed to, and to be con- 
ducted by the Members who managed the laſt. 
The Committee repaired aer, to the 
Painted Chamber. 
Muhen they returned from this ee the 
5 Marquis of Morceſter informed the Commons, 
their Lordſhips bad agreed to their veel. 
without any amendment. 
Mr. Pitt next informed the Houſe, that ; fncs 
theſe reſolutions had been, agreed. to by both 
Houſes of Parliamept, he ſhouid to-morrow. move 
that an addreſs be preſented to His Royal Higb- 
nei the Prince of Wales, in order to know regu 
. Jarly and authentically whetber his Royal High- 
neſs would accept of the Regency with, the limi- 
tations that had been agreed to by Parliament. 
„He xhought it his duty: co give notice now, that 
he ſhould make this motion, to· morrow, that 
Gentlemen might be prepared, as he conceived 
ien would be ſome difference of opinion on this 
achesd. 
After Wa ene by, Mr. Greys Mr, 
Burke, and Mr. Sheridan, on Mr, Pitt's . 


9 . adjourned. 


Ca: Tuspax, 


L wh _ 7 


4a. 


rens, rey: 27. 


14 ; 


After the Clerk had read the reſolutions 8658 
to by both Houſes of Parliament, 3 OP re- 


Arictzon and limitations, 1 


Mr. Pitt informed the Houſe, it was his opi- 


nion that thefe refolutions ſhould be laid before 


his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, before 


they were reduced to the form of an Act of Par- 
liament, in order to afcertain, In a regular and 


authentic manner, that which they had every rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe would take place—namely “ whe- 


© ther his Royal Highneſs, for the benefit of this 


country, and from a regard to His Majeſty, 


- v7 


would condeſcend to undertake that weighty and 
important truſt which the two Houſes of Par- 
liament wiſhed to delegate to him.“ Before 
© yeſterday he conceived there would be no oppo- 
fition to ſuch an addreſs, As he could not ima- 


gine on what grounds any oppofition- could be 


made, he ſhould make the motion of which he 


gave notice yeſterday, and after that motion was 
' diſpoſed of, he ſhould then make another, © That 


' an" Addreſs ſhould likewiſe be preſented to the 


Queen, acquainting her with the laſt reſolution 
which had been * to "A both Houſes of 


Parliament.“ 


The firſt eee by he Speaker; to 
2 6 8 A bs be appointed to lay 
: | 3 before 
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" — his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 


thoſe reſolutions'that had been agreed to by the 
"Houſe of Lords, and the Houſe of Commons, 


for ſupplying the defect of the Royal Authority, 
ſiubject to ſuch limitations and reſtrictions, as the 


nature of the caſe ſeemed to require; and that 
huis Royal Highneſs, from a regard to his Ma- 
jeſty, and for the welfare of the nation, would 
condeſcend to take upon him the government of 


this country, agreeable to theſe reſolutions, as 


ſoon as an act of Parliament ſhould have paſſed 
to carry them into effect. 

Sir Grey Cooper contended that this Addreſs 
was improper in point of time, as well as in point 
of matter. His Right Hon. Friend, on a formey 
day, had moved for ſome papers, which perhaps 
could not be produced in a Parliamentary way 
but, thank God, they were now in- poſſeſſion of 
the public, and would exhibit to the nation the 
character and exalted virtues of his Royal High- 
neſs, and that he knows, loves, and reveres the 
conſtitution. He did not with to have the Re- 

gency but by the conſent of Parliament. In his 
_ anfwer to the paper ſent him by the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, he expreſſes ſome regtet that he 
was diſtruſted. But notwithſtanding that regret 
and ſurpriſe, he, in the moſt humble, proper, 
and, at the ſame time, in the moſt» dignified 
manner, expreſſes his conſent to accept of this 

_ office with whatever 2 and limitations 
* F | the 
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a wiſdom-of Parliament might judge nroper to 
burden him. Since it is clear then that he will 
accept of it, Why preſent an addreſs? hy not 
proceed with the bill, and then addreſs his Royal. 
» Highneſs, which would be more regular and 
conſtitutional. 
Lord Belgrave, Mr. Ryder, and Colonel [Phipps 
+ ..contended for the propriety of the communica- 
tion being made in the preſent Lage, leſt the 
» Houſe, after going through all the ſtages, ſhould 
have been loſing their time, if the Prince ſhould 
be diſpoſed to refuſe it. Under ſuch a circum- 
ſtance, other very different proceedings muſt be 
taken; but at all events, the addreſs or commu- 
nication could not be ſent up before; for this 
reaſon, that the reſolutions were not before 
agreed to, 
Mr. Grey alleged, chat Ak the whale 
» courſe of the Miniſter's unaccountable conduct 
reſpecting this buſineſs, whether it proceeded 
from diſunion of ſentiment in thoſe with whom 
. he ated, or from whatever cauſe, there was an 
abſence of ſyſtem and method, which was, as 
difficult to be explained, as the meaſures, them- 
- ſelves were incapable of being defended. The 
mode, ſuch, as it was, had been deſcribed, by 
ſome, as plain, fimple, and direct; and in this 
praiſe he was ready to concur, if any one could 
prove to him, that intricacy was plainneſs; that 


9 was ſimplicity ; ; and that direct- 
neſs 


„ 

neſs was to be traced in indeciſion and uncer- 
tainty. The order of a good plan was always to 
be found in its proportions and ſymmetry; but 

the diſorder of a bad one, was evident in the ab- 

ſence of both. Nor did he ſee any one end the 
motion now before the Houſe would tend to, ex» 
cept the introduction of delay, If ſuch an addreſs 
to his Royal Highneſs was thought neceſſary, it 
ſhould have been done previous to the diſcuſſion 
that the ſubject has undergone, He admitted that 
the correſpondence which the Miniſter, very ſingu- 
larly called a configeytial one, between him and the 
Prince of Wales, was not matter for the Houſe 
to go upon; and when they were about to lay 
before him their plan, they ought certainly to 
- ſubmit the zwhole of it, which could not be done 
till the different proviſions ſhould be made in the 
bill. If it was meant as matter of reſpect to the 
Prince, he could only wiſh that his Royal High- 
neſs had been treated with a little more of it in the 
courſe of theſe proceedings. He aſked what 
would be the effect of the communication in the 
preſent ſtage? The Prince by any anſwer he 
might give to theſe reſolutions, could not be 
ſuppoſed to bind himſelf to the acceptance of 
the Regency under ſuch limitations or alterations 
As it might undergo when in the ſhape of a 
bill; nor could the Houſes ſo bind "themſelves 
to the preciſe circumſtances. contained in theſe 
| | b , words, 


1% 
words, as to preclude all diſcuſſion of them in 
the ſubſequent ſtages. 

Here a converſation took place very foreign 
to the ſubject of debate, in conſequence of Mr. 
Brandling having obſexved, with ſome degree of 
ſeverity, on the conduct of the Sheriff of Nor- 
thumberland, reſpecting the oppoſition which an 
addreſs from that county to Mr. Pitt had met 
with. This having paſled over, 

Mir. Sheridan ſaid, there were two things thee 
he owned would incline him to agree to the ad- 

dreſs; one of thoſe was, that it was underſtood 

the idea ſo haſtily ſuggeſted on a preceding even- 
ing, of limiting the duration of the Regency, 
was abandoned, and the reducing the form- of 
the conſtitution to a Republic, by making the 
election of a ſupreme governor annual, would no 
longer be inſiſted on. He declared, when this 
idea was firſt ſtarted, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
| ſeemed to be ready to embrace it; he could not 
therefore but wonder at the ſort of acquieſcence 
manifeſted by the Houſe at'a propofition of ſo 
"monſtrous a nature, tending, in the firſt inſtance, 

to change the form of the conſtitution, The reſo- 
lutions, he ſaid, upon the face of them, appeared 
permanent, fince they contained nothing which 
pointed out that they were calculated merely to ſub- 
fiſt for a limited time, and to anſwer an emergency 
of only a temporary nature, although upon that 
fingle ground, urged by the Right Hon, Gentle- 
man, 
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man, and other gentlemen, in debate, had the 
Houſe been called upon to vote the reſolutions. 
He enforced the neceſſity of accompanying the 
reſolutions, When laid before his Royal High- 


neſs, with ſome intimation of this very material 


circumſtance ; and before he ſat down, declared 
he would move an amendment to the motion, in 
order to add words to that effect. 


Mr. Sheridan added a fewother obſervations, and 


concluded with moving, by way of amendment, 
to add to the motion, that the reſtrictions were 


“ formed on the ſuppoſition that his Majeſty's 


« illneſs was only temporary, and might be of 
*« no long duration.” Theſe words, he ſaid, he 
had taken out of the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
letter to the Prince of Wales, which was already 
before the public, .and therefore he did not ima» 
gine that any objection could be made to his 
amendment by the Right Hon. Gentleman, or 
any other member, but that the amendment 
would be agreed to, as a matter of courſe, 

| The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, it was true 
he had agreed that the reſolutions were fit only 
for a temporary purpoſe ; and though the Houſe 
had agreed to them on that ground, the impoſſibi- 
lity muſt be ſeen, of fixing beforehand the preciſe 
time thoſe reſtrictions ſhall laſt. He complained 


of the Hon. Gentleman's having ſelected a fe- 


words of his letter to the Prince, and not the 
whole of the idea; he conceived that the caſe 
a 5 ſhould 


— 


mw 
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ſhould be left open for the Houſe in future to 


judge upon. By agreeing to the addreſs, the 


Houſe could not be conſidered pledged any - fur- 
ther than to the honour and judgment on which 
they had ated; if they made any alteration, the 
Prince could not be conſidered as bound to 
ſubmit to ſuch alteration, by any acquieſcence 
he might -give to the preſent reſolutions. In 
reply to what had been infinuated of his diſre- 
ſpe& to the Prince, he begged to ſay that he had 
never thought it neceſſary to ſtoop to the notice 
of libels induſtriouſly circulated, and which had 
never been avowed ; if any one could ſtate a ſin- 
gle inſtance of want of reſpe& to the Prince, 
which he confidered as inſeparable from his duty 
to the Sovereign; if any man could mention in 


what manner he had ever behaved with diſre- 


ſpect or want of civility to the Prince, he defired 
that it might be openly and manfully avowed. 
He confidered what he owed to the Conſtitution, 
to his Sovereign, and to the people of England, 
to be paramount to any reſpect due to the Prince, 


but not inconſiſtent with it. He had ever paid the 


ſame reſpe& to his Royal Highneſs as he had 
done to any other of the Royal Family, He con- 
fidered the true reſpect that was due to his Royal 
Highneſs, to be the endeavour to cultivate the 
intereſts of the country he will ſpeedily be called 
to govern. e e f 


Mr. 
1 HE 
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Mr. Gex; in reply, faid, he: felt himſelf auk- 
wardly ſituated, as he could not bring forward 
any charge of the nature in queſtion, without 
appearingito ſpeak from ſome authority; but as 
he had undbtibtedly- accuſed the Right Hon. 
Gentleman of having treated his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales with want of reſpe& and of 
attentibn, he would proceed diſtinctly to make 
out what appeared to him ſufficient grounds far 
that charge. — The Right Hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to him to have behaved with great want 
of reſpect to the Prince of Wales, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, in the manner in which the Privy Council 
had been ſummoned to examine the phyſicians: 
If a proper reſpect had been paid to the Prince, 
he would have at leaſt been conſulted upon the 
buſineſs ; but neither of thoſe marks of reſpect 
were thought proper, and he had only an iatima- 
tion of the bufineſs by a common ſummons, 
tranſmitted the night previous to its being — 
poſed to Parliament. ä 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer faid he roſe not 
to complain of the Honourable Gentleman's 
having made the charge, but fincerely to thank 
him, particularly for the explicit manner in 
which he had ſtated it, and by which means he. 
had an opportunity of meeting it fairly, and he 
believed it would be ſatisfactory to that Houſe 
and to the country, The firſt charge was a 
* of reſpect in ſummoning the Prince to 
the 
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the Privy Council ; but that, if a charge, would 
rather fall on the Lord Preſident, who ifſued the 
ſummonſes. He wiſhed not, however, to avoid 
participating in any meaſure of that Noble Lord's, 
with whom he was proud and happy to act. The 
firſt part of the charge was, that the Prince had 
not been conſulted,” To that he anſwered, that 
it was not conceived to be the duty of Miniſters, 
in the execution of a great truſt for the King, to 
confider themſelves under the orders of the 


Prince of Wales, who had no authority, The 


latter part of the charge, of his Royal High- 
neſs's having had but a common ſummons, and 
no intimation of the buſineſs, was not true. He 
had a letter ſent to him from the Lord Preſident, 
and the ſummons was totally different to any 
other Privy Counſellor, except to thoſe who 
were Princes of the Blood, The next charge 
| was, not having laid the plan before his Royal 
Highneſs, previous to its being laid before that 
Houſe. The Houſe, he ſaid, remembered the 
manner he had been called upon by a Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman (Mr. Fox) to ſtate the gene- 
ral outlines, "He ſtated them for the information 
of that Right Honourable Gentleman and the 
Houſe, and they were communicated to his 
Royal Highneſs. immediately on his . com- 
mand: the particulars were alſo communicat- 
ed to his Royal Highneſs as ſoon as they were 
agreed to. The next and laſt charge was, having 

diſ- 
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diſreſpectfully communicated ſuch information 
to the Prince; ſome had aſſerted that it had been 
by verbal meſſage; others that it had been by a 
livery ſervant. The truth, however, was, that - 
ſuch communications were ſent by a meſſenger; 
If, in ſending a meſſenger with them, he had 
failed in etiquette, it was not from intent, but 
from ignorance. He had before had the honour 
of communicating with his Royal Highneſs in a 
ſimilar manner, and no diſreſpe& was then en- 
tertained. In the courſe of his adminiftration, 
he had frequent occaſions of communicating 
with his Majeſty, and he had never ſent ſuch 
communication in any other manner than he had 
ſent to the Prince. He was perſuaded that every 
Gentleman muſt be happy at the refutation of 
ſuch calumnies; and he doubted not but the 
Hoyſe, and the public at large, would judge of 
other reports as they will of the preſent, as falſe, 
calumniating, and ungrounded in every parti- 
cular, 

Mr, Burke contended, that the reſult of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman's general behaviour 
was diſreſpe&ful to the Prince, He infiſted the 
Prince's not being conſulted relative to the Privy 
Council was an inſult, and that the deciding 
upon the queſtion of Right, without aſking he- 
ther ſuch a claim was or was not made, was a 
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Mr. Sheridan, for the purpoſe of making th 
amendment more conformable to the letter of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman'(Mr. Pitt) to the 
Prince, moved, that the following words be add- 
ed to the amendment he had before propoſed 
« But if, unfortunately, his Majeſty's recovery 
ſhould be protracted to a more diſtant period 
than there is reaſon at preſent to imagine, it will 
be open, hereafter, to the wiſdom of Parliament 
to reconfider theſe proviſions.” 

The queſtion was, at length, put on the amend- 
ment, which being negatived, the original queſ- 
tion. for the addreſs was carried. 

Mr. Pitt then propoſed a ſimilar addreſs to the 
Queen, founded on the fifth reſolution, giving 
to her Majeſty the care of the King's perſon, and 
the government of the Houſchold, which was 
agreed to, : #1 


| MoxDar, Febr uary 2. 


Mr. Pitt appeared at the Bar of the Houſe, and 
read the anſwer of. the Prince of Wales to the 
addreſs of the Houſe of Commons, relative to 
the Regency, as follows: — 


ai My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I thank you for communicating to me the 
N agreed upon by the two Houſes, and 
J requeſt 
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I requeſt you to aſſure them, in my name, that 
my duty to the King, my father, and my anxious 
concern for the ſafety and intereſts of the people; 
which muſt be endangered by a longer ſuſpen- 
ſion of the exerciſe of the royal authority, toge- 


ther with my reſpect for the united deſires of the 
Houſes, outweigh in my mind every other con - 
ſideration, and will determine me to undertake 
the weighty and important truſt propoſed to me, 
in conformity to the reſolutions now communis 
cited to me. I am ſenfible of the difficulties that 
muſt attend the execution of this truſt, in the pe- 
culiar circumſtances in which it is committed to 
my charge, of which, as I am acquainted with 
no former example, my hopes of a ſucceſsful ad- 
miniftration cannot be founded on any paſt expe · 
rience, But confiding that the limitations on the 
exerciſe of the royal authority, deemed neceſſary 
for the preſent, have been approved by the two 
Houſes only as a temporary meaſure, founded 
on the loyal hope, in which I ardently partici- 
pate, that his Majeſty's diſorder may not be of 
long duration, and trufting, in the mean white, 
that I ſhall receive a zealous and united ſupport 
in the two Houſes and in the nation, proportion- 
ed to the difficulty attending the diſcharge of my 
truſt in this interval, I will entertain the pleaſing 
hope, that my faithful endeavours to preſerve 
the intereſts of the King, his Sen peoples 
may be ſucceſaful.“ 51961 2&8); G ue | 
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Lord Courtoun appeared alſo at the Bar of the 
Houſe, and read the following anſwer of the 
. to the reſolutions of both Houſes : — 


cl MI duty and: gratitude to the King, and 
the ſenſe I muſt ever entertain of my paſt obliga- 
tions to this country, will:certainly engage my 
moſt earneſt attention to the anxious and momen-. 
tous truſt intended to be repoſed in me by Par- 
liament. It will be a great conſolation to me to 
receive the aid of a Council, of which I ſhall 
ſtand ſo much in need, in the diſcharge of a 
duty wherein the happineſs of my future life is 
indeed deeply intereſted, but which a higher ab - 
ze, the happineſs of a great, loyal, and affec- 
donate people e ſtill more 1 its 


A 1 Mice from Br Led then informed the 
Houſe, that their Lordſhips had appointed a 
Commiſſion, in the abſence of the Executive 
Power, to open the Parliament, which confiſted 
of all the Great Officers of State, and Members 
of the Upper Houſe in the of! ang Adminiſtra- 
tion. 


II. Pitt ſaid, the next lep which it was the 
duty of the Houſe to take, was to deviſe the 
means of gaining the Royal Aſſent to ratify theſe 
proceedings, Having firſt fully eſtabliſhed, by 
the reſolutions, that there exiſted no right what- 

| & ever 
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ever to aſſume, in its preſent ſuſpended tate, the 
perſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority—that 
the caſe was not provided for by law, nor had 
the conſtiturion in any perſon lodged the right of 
ruling in the particular inſtance in queſtion 
Whatever was done muſt be confidered as the act 
of the Lords and Commons, reſpecting the form 
in which the Royal Aſſent was to be given. That 
maxim of the law was till in full force, that the 
political capacity of the King was ſtill as perfect 
as in the caſe of a demiſe, or the Crown falling 
upon the head of a minor, 

The authority then, which the Two Houſes 
of Parliament was to call into action, to ſanction 
their proceedings, muſt be the Great Seal; the 
only legal and Conſtitutional Organ of our Govern- 
ment, for declaring the King's Authority, and 
which ſound neceſſity pointed as being the proper 
remedy for the exiſting defect of the perſonal 
authority of the Sovereign. It was an inſtru- 
ment of ſuch high origin, as not to be queſ- 
tioned in the Courts of Law, but was there held 
and conſidered by the Judges, as concluſive and 
inconteſtable evidence. If it were to happen that 
the Throne ſhould be vacant, or that the Branches 
of the Royal Family ſhould be extinct, by the 
happy mixture of our Government, it was ſo 
contrived, that this Conſtitutional Organ, the 
Great Seal, as in the caſe of the Revolution, 


could, . by the authority of both Houſes, be legally 
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exerciſed; by the deciſion of which, the right 
of appointing a Regent was acknowledged; and 
it now became a conſequent incumbent duty of 
the Two Exiſting Branches of the Legiſlature, , - 
to create and eſtabliſh the Third. This was 
neither the doctrine of legal Metaphyſics, nor 
any monſtrous fiction of Law: but it was that 
doctrine which kept alive the name of the King, and 
which was indiſpenſably neceſſary to preſerve the 
ſpirit of the Conſtitution, The Royal Aſſent 
might be obtained by a perſon aſſuming the 
Government of the Country as his right, or by 
an Addreſs of Parliament, praying him to exer- 
ciſe the authority, or by a deputed power of both 
Houſes. The laſt mode, which was intended to 
be adopted in the preſent caſe, was inconteſtably 
the beſt, and good in point of law, The autho- 
rity for its ratification would run in the name of 
both Houſes of Parliament. By preſerving at 
the ſame time thoſe indiſpenſable forms whioh 
tend to ſhew the political capacity of the King 
is perfect, the Houſe would ſtrictly adhere to 
thoſe principles, which guided our anceſtors at 
the Revolution, On a ſubje& which had been 
ſo repeatedly conſidered, it was not neceſſary 
further to enlarge; he therefore would move 
* That the Houſe do agree with the Lords, on 
the ſubject of the Commiſſion under the Great 
Seal, for opening the Parliament,” 4 


The 
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The motion being ſeconded, 
Mr. Dempſter ſaid, ſome further explanation 
was neceſſary, to inform the Houſe of the nature 
of the Commiſſion alluded to. He wiſhed to 
know whether the ſame Commiſſion was to open 
the Parliament and allo give the Royal Aﬀent? 

Mr. Pitt replied, that in the year 1754, when 
George the Second viſited Hanover, Lord Hard- 
wicke was then Chancellor; there were two 
Commiſſions ; the firſt opened the Parliament; 
and a ſecond ſpecific Commiſſion was iſſued to 
excrciſe the Royal Aſſent, which mode of pro- 
ceeding was, in the preſent inſtance, intended to 
be purſued, 

Mr. Dempfter expreſſed himſelf diſſatisfied with 
the explanation; and remarked, that in the 
Reign of Henry the Sixth, when the Duke of 
Glouceſter was Regent, there was but one com- 
miſſion. iſſued for both purpoſes in queſtion? 
What was therefore propoſed, was going a ſtep 
beyond that neceſſity which the nature of the 
caſe preſcribed, Commiſſion after Commiſſion 
might be iſſued, and both Houſes continue in 
conjunction to exerciſe the function of the Royal 
Prerogative. 5 

The Maſter of the Rolls maintained; that the 
doctrine of the preceding Speaker tended directly 
to take away the Kingly Authority, and dethrone 
the Monarch, till exiſting: it went to authoriſe 
the Regent to exerciſe at once all the legiſlative 
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power of the Monarch, and which would have 


e ſſectually precluded . both Houſes from limiting 


and reſtraining the Government of the Regency. 
Lord North contended againſt the Reſolution, 
The objection which he had principally to make 
againſt the Commiſſion propoſed to open the 
Parliament, and to give the Royal Aſſent, was, 
that it was wholly diveſted of that quality which 
made the Royal Aſſent valid, and of any autho- 
rity, He could not conceive the force or value 
of any ſent, were there was no power of Diſſent 
inherent or attached, This creature was to be 
raiſed up, merely to receive the mandates of the 
Two Houſes of Parliament, not to execute the 
office of the Third Branch of the Conſtitution,— 
Every conſideration ſeemed to be enveloped in 
that of the Great Seal, as if the Great Seal were 
a divine eſſence, ſuperior to the Royal Power 
itſelf. No one, his Lordſhip declared, could 
have a greater reſpe& than he had for that in- 
ſtrument, and for thoſe who had it in their 
poſſeſſion ; but he could not confider an inſtru- 
ment a mere Tool of Government, as co-ordinate 
with Majeſty, As the Reſolutions had been 
brought forward, it ſeemed that the intention 
was to have two Commiſſions, At this rate 
they might go on, and continue for the whole 
ſeſſions, nay, for ſeveral years, if his Majeſty's 
illneſs ſhould laſt ſo long, paſſing bills, by the 
ſole authority of the Two Houſes, under the 

5 fiction. 
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fiction of their having the aſſent of the Third 
Branch of the Legiſlature. It had been urged, 
as a juſtification of this perverſion of law, that 
the Great Seal affixed, no matter how, to any 
act of the Two Houſes, was ſo far equivalent to 
the Royal aſſent, as to be undeniable authority 
in every Court of Record. In any of the Courts 
of Law, he was ready to allow, that nothing 
could be averred againſt a record; but a plea 
might be entered againſt the exiſtence of ſuch 
record. The fixture of the Great Seal was 
neceſſary to an act of Parliament; but did it not 
alſo require the Royal ſignature ? The com- 
miſſion at leaſt for opening the Parliament, could 
not be valid without the Sign Manual; and in 
the preſent caſe, how was this to be obtained ? 
Thus the record would be incomplete, and every 
act paſſed under that commiſſion, might be i in- 
validated, and over - ruled. 

A Right Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
had gone ſo far as to ſay, that the ſtep which it 
had been propoſed to take on his ſide of the 
Houſe, to addreſs the Prince of Wales to aſſume 
the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, during 
his Majeſty's illneſs, would not be merely a 
ſuſpenſion of the Kingly Office, but would go 
the length of virtually dethroning the King, What 
then would their own commiſſion do ? Would it 
not, in the aſſumption of the Regal Power, by 
the commiſſioners to be nominated by Parlia- 

ment, 
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ment, equally dethrone the King ? His power 
would be ſuſpended, and his functions delegated 
as much in the one caſe as in the other, What 
had they met for, and what had been the object 
of their deliberations? Was it not to appoint 
ſome ſubſtitute to ſupply the defect occaſioned 
by the inability of the King? therefore, if the 
doctrine of the Learned Gentleman were true, 
they had met to dethroze him, and were now de- 
liberating on the mode of doing it. He had 
applied this ſtrong expreſſion to the propoſed 
transfer of the legiſlative part only of the Royal 
Authority to the Heir Apparent, for the ſettle- 
ment of the Government, without the introduc» 
tion of any unconſtitutional medium, and exactly 
as it was, in that extraordinary way, intended to 
ſettle it. But he appealed to the very Prece- 
dents which the Learned Gentleman had alluded 
to, and which he would find furniſhed an argu- 
ment againſt himſelf, In the reign of Henry VI. 
and during the minority of that King, the Duke 
of Glouceſter had been inveſted with the whole 
of the Sovereign Authority, both Legiſlative and 
Executive, with the aſſiſtance only of a Council. 
The ſame power was afterwards given to the 
Duke of York; yet it had not been ſo much as 
hinted, that the Minor King, then incapable to 
exerciſe the functions of a King, was by this 
temporary transfer of his Prerogative, deſpoiled 


of his Throne, 
Lord 
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' Lord John Townſhend confeſſed hiniſelf at a loſs 
to diſcover, if that perfection in the 'political 
capacity of the King exiſted, the reaſon for new» - 
modelling the Executive Authority, 'There was 
no diſſolution in the Government; the proceed- 
ings of the Courts of Judicature were not ſtopped ; 
private property throughout the kingdom ſtill 
remained protected; no apology therefore could 
be made for violating the principles of the Con- 
ſtitution, - As the Great Seal was meant to be 
exerciſed, it could not legally be conſidered as a 
record, for it was deficient in what was effential 
to make it valid—the King's Signature, The 
plan propoſed by Oppoſition for addrefling the 
Prince to exerciſe the Regal Authority, would, 
he ſaid, have avoided- this complicated and dan- 
gerous ſyſtem, in which the Miniſter had ORs 
ved himſelf and the country, 

Th: Attorney-General obſerved, that Lord Jobs 
Townſhend had, by his arguments, both deſcribed 
the nature, and corroborated the exiſtence of the 
political capacity of the King, in ſaying that the 
proceedings of the Courts of Juſtice were not 
impeded by the preſent perſonal ſuſpenſion of the 
King's Authority. They were till alive, and 
in full vigour, from the duty of Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice down to that of the petty office of a Con- 
ſtable—when, as at the Revolution, the Throne 
was vacant, or in the caſe, as it is called, prop- 
ter defefium ſanguinis, the Courts of Juſtice were 
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not open. During a Monarch's infancy, fick- 
neſs, or dotage, his politic capacity is incapable 
either of ſuſpenſion or diminution; but if there 
exiſt a perſonal incapacity in the Sovereign, by 
the carlieſt black letter authority it was confirmed, 
that the defect muſt be ſupplied by both Houſes 
of Parliament. The authority of the Great Seal, 
as intended to be exerciſed, be the hiſtory of it, 
what it might, was a record that could not be 
averred againſt, When once enrolled in Chan- 
cery, it was legally binding; nor was the act 
invalidated in the [ſmalleſt degree, becauſe the 
Royal Signature could not be obtained. It was 
in earlier reigns that the ſignature of the King 
uſed to be put to acts of Parliament, a ceremony 
which had long been diſcontinued, In paſſing 
letters patent, the Great Seal was uſed, and con- 
ſidered as complete and adequate authority with- 
out the King's ſignature. After making a variety 
of appoſite legal alluſions, he concluded by de- 

claring himſelf an advocate for the Commiſſion, 
as the only legal and conſtitutional mode of rati- 
fying the proceedings of both Houſes of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Biinke, after indulging himſelf for ſome 
time in & very inveterate ſtrain of eloquence 
againſt Miniſters, proceeded to à more ſerious 
ſtrain. of argument. He urged, that a real and 
ſubſtantial act of the two Houſes ſhould not be 


Wn or united with a ſuppoſed act of the 
7 _ Crown, 


Tay 


Crown, that was wholly informal. This fiction, 
by which the Royal functions were veſted in the 
delegates of the Lords and Commons, —this 
uſurpation of the Great Seal, he ſaid, was no- 
thing leſs than making war upon the Crown.” It 
was robbing the Crown, in order that they might 
be enabled to pay it an uſeleſs compliment, The 
informality of the proceeding could not be juſ- 
tiſied by any good or wiſe ends that it was deſtin- 
ed to attain. He had heard of order ſprung out 
of chaos; but this was firſtereating chaos, for 
the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing order afterwards. Mr. 
Burke, after ſeveral other weighty arguments, 
and many fanciful and ingenious allufions, apo- 
logized for any intemperance or warmth which 
he might have betrayed in the courſe of his 
ſpeech; if h had been guilty of ſuch- indiſcre- 
tion, he hoped that the Committee would im- 
pute it only to its real cauſe, his regard for the 
Conſtitution, and the unity of the Crown, © - 
After ſome further debate, in which Mr. 
Windham, Sir John Scott, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Rolle, took a part, the queſtion was put and 
carried without a diviſion. The report was then 
brought up and agreed to; after which it was 
moved and reſolved, that the concurrence of the 
Houſe be communicated to the Peers in a con- 
ference to-morrow, 5 
Previous to the motion of adjournment; aſhort 
debate aroſe concerning the form in which a new 
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Speaker fhould meet the Commiſſioners on the to. 
morrow, when it was agreed, on his own ſug · 
geſtion, that it ſhould be done after the prece- 
dent at the Reſtoration and the Revolution, this 
is, Without any form at all. 


Tossa, February 3. 


As ſoon as the Speaker had taken the ehair, a 
meſſage was ſent to the Lords to require a con- 
ference, which being granted, the ſame mana- 
gers who had been employed in the former con» 
ferences were appointed to manage this. 

On their return, Mr. Ryder reported, that he 
had given to the Lord Privy Seal the reſolutions 
of their rare, e the ee had 
concurred. 

Soon after this, Sir Fro rarteis Mes appear- 
ot. and addreſſing the Speaker, ſaid, that the 
Lords, empowered by the authority of his Ma- 
jeſty's commiſſion, commanded the immediate 
attendance of that Honourable Houſe, at-their 
Lordſhips bar. 01 6 

This Was immediately complied . and on 
return of the Members, the Speaker related, that 
Earl Bathurſt had, in a ſpeech, informed them 
of his Majeſty” s illneſs, and read the commiſſion 

for convening, amm. | 
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A bill was then brought in pro formd, and read 
a firſt and ſecond time. The different orders of 
the Houſe were next recited; Committees of Ne- 
ligion, Privileges, Trade, &c. appointed, and 
all the other preliminary buſineſs ſettled in the 
manner uſually adopted in the commencement 
of a ſeſſion. | 
Mr. Pitt then ſaid, that as they were now a 
Parliament formally aſſembled under the autho- 
rity of the King's commiſſion, it would be unne- 
ceffary for him, in the preſent ſtage of a ſubject 
already ſo fully diſcuſſed, to fay more than fimply 
moving for © leave to bring in a bill to provide 
for the care and protection of his Majeſty's per- 
ſon, as alfo for the exerciſe of the royal —_— 
during his Majeſty's illneſs.” 
Which being granted, and a Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare and bring in the oy the 
n adjourned. 


Tnuunspar, February 5. 
Raczxcy Bilz. 


Mr. Pays, previous ta the introduction of 
the Regency Bill, deſired to know of ſome of 
the Gentlemen oppofite him, in what light the 
Houſe was to regard the Commiſſioners appoint- 
ed by the late reſolution? Was the Commiſſion 

N wo 


„„ 
to be looked on as extinct, and the Commiſſioners 
as funtii officio; or was it underſtood that they ſtill 
retained the authority with which they had been 
inveſted, for any further purpoſe? | 

The Attorney General (Mr. Macdonald) replied, 
that in his judgment, the authority of the Com- 
miſſioners was ſtill in exiſtence, and that their 
power was. complete to proceed to any further 
ſtep which the two Houſes might deem neceſſary; 
Mr. Auftrut her, after defining very accurately 
the powers of the preſent Commiſſion, agreed 

with the Attorney General that its Jig were 
ſtill exiſting. 

- 1 The Chancellor of the beer 1 brought 
up the bill “ for appointing a Regent, and to 
ſupply the defect of the perſonal exerciſe of the 

' Royal authority, during the continuance of his 
Majeſty's preſent indiſpoſition,“ moved for the 
ſecond reading of the Bill to-morrow ; which, 
after ſome converſation upon a clauſe, em- 

powering the Queen's Council of Advice © to 
notify to the Preſident of the Council, or Secre- 
tary of State for the time being, their opinion of 
the King's recovery, and directing that thereupon 
the Parliament ſhould immediately be afſembled 
by his Majeſty's proclamation, under his own fign 
manuel, was carried without a diviſion, and or- 


dered to be printed. 
2 | F 
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Faiar, February 6. 


The Houſe being met, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer roſe, and moved the order of the day 
for the ſecond reading of the bill “ to, provide 
for the care of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and 
for the adminiſtration of the Royal authority, 
during the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs.“ 

On the Speaker's putting the . te that 
the Bill be now read a ſecond time, 
| Mr. Burke roſe, and declared himſelf aſtoniſhed 
that the Bill ſhould be propoſed to be read a ſe- 
cond time, without the Houſe having heard a 
ſyllable of its principle. He had, he ſaid, often 
known the principles upon which a bill had been 
ordered tobe brought in, either totally loſt ſight of, 
or ſo violently ſtrained and departed from in the 
various clauſes, that ſcarcely a ſingle principle 
upon which the Houſe had originally reſolved 
to legiſlate, was to be found in it. It behoved 
the Houſe, therefore, at. all times, to watch great 
and important bills narrowly, and to ſee that they 
were not deceived and deluded, and that while 
they meant and had reſolved to paſs a bill for one 
Purpoſe, they were not induced to paſs one con- 
taining proviſions to anſwer a very different end. 
Many Gentlemen, he ſaid, as well as himſelf, 
had great doubts with reſpect to the validity of 
the commiſſion, under the authority of which 
Parliament had opened; but admitting, for the 

Wo preſent 
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preſent, that there had been exerciſed a compe- 
tent power to make the two Houſes a Parliament, 
and conſequently enable them legally to paſs the 
2 upon which they were proceeding, they ought 
to ſce what the Bill was, before they went on with 
it; and therefore, though he meant not to debate 
the ſubject at large, he ſhould take the liberty 
of calling the attention of the Houſe, before they 
read the Bill a ſecond time, to the extent of its 
proviſions, and the extraordinary manner in which 

the reſolutions that the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment had come to, were now attempted to be 
made uſe of and carried into effect. Never ſure- 
ly, faid he, was there a time when the people of 
England and that Houſe were ſo ſerioufly called 
on to ſee what they were doing, and to examine, 
with eyery poſſible degree of prudence and fore- 
night, the ſerious and important conſequences 
their preſent proceedings might lead to, His 
Majeſty's incapacity to exerciſe the Royal Au- 
thority, had been eſtabliſhed to the conviction of 
the two Houſes, in a manner that left all poſſibi- 
lity of doubt out of the queſtion ; indeed, if the 
examinations of his Majeſty's phyficians had not 
taken place, the affair would have been too clear 
to admit of diſpute, from a great variety of. cir- 
cumſtances not neceſſary to be detailed. Among 
other invectives againſt the Bill, he ſaid the doc- 
trine of divine right, which had been exploded 

in the Houſe of Stuart, was now revived in fayouy 
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of another Houſe. Though he truſted he ho- 
noured ber Majeſty as much as any other ſubject, 
he did not think ſhe ought to have that patro- 
nage. She might be nominated to hold it, but 
he was confident the exerciſe of it would devolve 
into other hands. The bill meant not only to de- 
grade the Prince of Wales, but the, whole Houſe 
of Brunfwick, who were to be outlawed, ex- 
communicated, and attainted, as. having forfeit- 
ed all claim to the confidence of the country. 
Some gentlemen ſmiling at the extent of this 
doctrine, and the vehemency of emphaſis with 
which it was delivered, Mr. Burke burſt out in- 
to a moſt violent paſſion, and reprobated the con- 
duct of the other fide of the Houſe, charging 
them with degrading the Royal Family, ſowing 
the ſeeds of future diſtraction and diſunion in 
that family, and with proceeding to act TREAs 
soxs, which the juſtice of their country would 
one day overtake them for, and bring them to 
trial. b 
The Chancellor of the Euler ſaid, hs roſe to 
ſpeak to order, When the Right Honourable 
Gentleman choſe to indulge himſelf with a direct 
attack upon him in the ſtile of invective, in 
which he was accuſtomed to deliver bimſelf in 
that Houſe, he ſeldom thought it worth his while 
to interrupt the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
and call him to order, or indeed to make him 
any anſwer ; becauſe his ſpeeches, from their 
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extraordinary ſtile, and the peculiar violent tone 
of warmth and of paſſion with which they were 
generally delivered, ſeldom failed to give that 
4mpreſſion which thoſe againſt whom they were 
directed wiſhed them to give; but when the acts 
of the Houſe were called in queſtion, and a bill 
avowedly founded on principles which the Houſe 
had ſanctioned by voting them, after much diſ- 
cuſſion and debate, in the form of diſtinct reſo- 
lutions, were ſaid to amount to the outlawing, 
excommunicating, and attainting the whole 
Houſe of Brunſwick, and the Houſe was: told 
diſtinctly and unequivocally, that they were pro- 
ceeding to act TREASONS, for which, at a future 
day, it would be overtaken by the juſtice of 
their country, and brought to trial, he did hope 
that the Houſe would interpoſe its authority; 
and, when ſuch a violent breach, not only of 
order, but of common decency, was committed, 
that it would oblige gentlemen to reſtrain their 
violence, and not, under the pretence of paſſion, 
Auffer themſelves to be betrayed into ſuch irre- 
gular, diſorderly, and unſeemly conduct, 

Mr. Gamon roſe likewiſe, he declared, to ſpeak 
to order; but proceeding to mention, that the 
Right Honourable Gentleman had taken the 1i- 
berty of alluding to an expreſſion made in the 
other Houſe of Parliament by a Noble Duke, to 
whom he had the honour of being related, he 
was n by Mr. Speaker, who informed 

the 
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the Honourable Gentleman, if he roſe to object 
to any particular part of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman's ſpeech, he ſhould have interrupted 
him, and made his objection when the expreſ- 
ſion that he meant to call in quettion had _ 

from him. 5 
Mr. Burke roſe again, and ſaid, whenever he 
uſed any words that were diſorderly, he preſum- 
ed thoſe who thought proper to call him to or- 
der would ſtate what the diſorderly words were, 
as well to convince the Houſe that he had been 
diſorderly, as to enable him to explain his mean- 
ing in a regular manner. With regard to the 
charge of paſſion, which the Right Honourable 
Gentleman had imputed to him, he confeſſed he 
had expreſſed himſelf with warmth, originating 
from a deep confideration of the great importance 
of the ſubject, and not from any cenſurable im- 
becility of temper; ſo far from it, it would 
have been cenſurable in him, or any man poſſeſ- 
ſed of common feeling, to have reſtrained from 
that indication of warmth and paſſion that he had 
betrayed,” when talking of a bill, from the pro- 
viſions of which the whole Houſe of Brunſwick : 
were excluded. When he ſaw, that, under pre- 
tence of providing for government, there was a 
provifion made for tumult, diſorder, and debi- 
lity in that government, he felt as a man con- 
ſcious of the fatal effects of ſuch conſequences, 
muſt feel, and ſpoke warmly and paſſionately 
SJ upon 
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upon the ſubject: but that warmth and that pf 
fion aroſe from a due ſenſe of the dreadful ten- 
dency of ſuch a proviſion; and when ought he 
to ſpeak of it, but when they were in the action, 
and in the practice of that very game of ambi- 
tion of which he had complained, and to which 
he imputed all the ferious and fatal conſequences 
that he had ſtated ? 

By the proviſions of this bill, the Regent could 
exerciſe no acts of benignity and munificence,— 
He could give no encouragement to the arts, 
The 60,0001. which was given out of the privy 
purſe for theſe purpoſes, was not to be touched 
by the Prince. Every thing requiſite to the 
ſplendour and dignity of a Prince had been ta- 
ken from the Regent, in order to ſerve the am- 
bitious views of one man, and to ſupport faction 
againſt the government of the Regent. 

The Prince, by this bill was reduced to a tow 
ſubordinate character, and with every degree of 


reſponſibility. He entertained as high an idea 


of the character of. the Queen as any of her ſub. 
jects; but he by no means thought her the moſt 
proper perſon to be entruſted with the giving 
away of ſuch an immenſe ſum of money, The 
Queen muſt gueſs, ſhe muſt deviſe, how the 
King would haye diſpoſed of this money, had be 

been well. Why was the Prince of Wales ex- 
cluded from the priey purſe of the King? Why 
| wo the Duke of — the Dukes of Cumber- 
land 
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land and Glouceſter excluded ? The Whole 
Royal Family were treated by this bill as if they 

were outlawed, attainted, and excommunicated 4 
and the Prince of Wales was put into the ſitua- 
tion of a mere clerk. Mr. Burke contended this 
was a complete bill of excluſion. A few perſons 
about the, King, who, in the language of this 
bill, were called a Council, might make a King 
or not, at their pleaſure. The two Houſes had 
declared the King incapable of tranſacting pub- 
lic bufineſs ,—but when he ſhall be capable of 
tranſacting buſineſs, will not depend on the two 
Houſes. 

When the King ſhall be fit to re- aſſume the 
perſonal exerciſe of the royal authority is not to 
depend on either Houſe of Parliament, When 
is the King to be reſtored to the exerciſe of the 
royal authority? When the Queen pleaſes, 
Though no man revered more the exalted cha» 
racter of that great perſonage, yet he begged 
leave to ſay, that ſhe might miſtake. When the 
King is able to fit quietly at the head of the Pri- 
vy Council, he is to be called again to the actual 
exerciſe of his authority, You may, ſaid Mr. 
Burke, get a man to ſwear that a perſon is out of 
his ſenſes ; but you neyer can get a man to ſwear 
that a perſon is in his ſenſes. 

Neither the Prince of Wales nor the King's 
brothers were to ſee the King; but a Council 
are to determine the whole—Dr. Willis, or ſome 
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of his Keepers. It was neceſſary to warn the 
Houſe of what they were now doing. They 
bad been led on, by imperceptible degrees, 
from one ſtep to another. He was ſure, if 
this buſineſs had been laid before the Houſe 
all at once, no Gentleman would have agreed 
to it. They had been led on like Macbeth in 
the play, who ſays, T have gone ſo far in blood, 
T may as well go on, In another place, the Right 
Honourable Gentleman had been called a Hea-' 
ven- born Minifler-—that was a Miniſter who had a 
divine right—and he ſhould not be ſurpriſed if 
they ſoon ſaw a Heauen- born Monarch, | 

After a ſhort reply from Mr. Gamon, to juſtify 
the expreſſion of the Duke of Chandos, the queſ- 
tion was put by the Speaker, that the bill ſhould 
be read a ſecond time; which being 9 805 it was 
then ordered to be committed. 

"Adjourned till to-morrow, 


SATURDAY, February 7. 


The order being read for the Houſe to reſolve 
itſelf into a Committee on the Bill, To provide 
for his Majeſty's perſon, and for the adminiſtra» 
tion of the Royal Authority during his Majeſty's 
illneſs,” the Speaker left the Chair, and Mr. 
Watſon took his ſeat at the . 


Sir 
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Sir Charlzs Gould propoſed to poſtpone the oath 
impoſed on the Regent. This occaſioned a long 
and warm debate, 

Mr. Burke, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Lord Maitland, Colonel Phipps, Sir Joſeph Maw- 
bey, * Sheridan, and . Burton, took part 

in it. 
1 as queſtion being 2 the oath was car- 
ried. 

The buſineſs began with the poſtponement of 
the preamble, as uſual : After which, | 

Mr. Burke objected to the words limitations 
and reſtrictions,“ in the firſt clauſe, The objec- 
tion was over-ruled, 


Un1rormiTY CLAusk. 


As ſoon as the Chairman had read the follow- 
ing clauſe, * And be it enacted by the authority 
aforefaid, that nothing in this act contained ſhall 
extend, or be conſttued to extend, to empower . 
the ſaid Regent in the name, and in the behalf 
of his Majeſty, to give the Royal Aſſent to any 
bill, or bills in Parliament, for repealing, changing, 
or in any reſpect varying the order and courſe of 
ſucceſſion to the Crown of this realm, as the ſame 
ſtands now eſtabliſhed in the illuſtrious Houſe of 
Hanover, by an Act paſſed in the 12th year of the 
reign of King William the Third, intituled, 
ak An Act for the further limitations of the 

4 Crown, 
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| Grown, and better ſecuring the rights and liber- 
ties of the ſubject; or to any Act for repealing 
or altering the a&, made in the thirteenth year 
of the reign of King Char les the Second, intituled, 
« An Act for the Uniformity of Public Prayers 
and Adminiſtrations of Sacraments, and other 
rites and ceremonies, and for eſtabliſhing the form 


= of making, ordaining, and conſecrating Biſhops, 


Prieſts, and Deacons, in the Church of Eng- 
land ;” or the Act of the 5th year of the reign of 
Queen- Anne, made in Scotland, intituled, “ An 
Act for ſecuring the Proteſtant Religion, and 
Preſbyterian Church Government ;” 

Lord North roſe, not, he ſaid, to oppoſe this 
clauſe, which had been inſerted in all Regency 
bills, but to obſerve that it was uniformly pre- 
ſerved, to ſhew that theſe ſtatutes could not be 
repealed, without a preliminary diſcuſſion of 
the ſubje& in Parliament, which muſt paſs on 
a ſpecial bill to repeal this part of the bill 
then under conſideration, before it could re- 
peal the acts it recognized. His Lordſhip com- 
mended this additional difficulty thrown in the 
way of an alteration of the ritual of the Church, 
of England, and declared it had his entire appro- 
bation. 

Mr. Beaufoy defired to underſtand fairly, what 
was the object and extent of the clauſe under, 
conſideration, If, as the noble Lord ſaid, it 
was not binding upon the Regent, ſo as to pre- 

vent 
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vent him from at any time giving his affent to à 
bill that might hereafter be brought in, for the 
purpoſe of taking off the diſqualifications im- 
poſed at preſent on Proteſtant Diſſenters, and 
was merely meant as a freſh proof of the ſanctions 
of the Statutes in ſupport of the uniformity of 
the Church of England ritual, he ſhould have no 
objection; but if, on the other hand, it was un- 
derſtood to be binding on the Regent, and that 
under the idea of the ſanctity of the law, as it 
ſtood, the Regent was precluded from giving his 
aſſent to any bill to relieve Proteſtant Diſſenters 
from being, in conſequence of their religious 
opinions, ſubject to diſqualifications for civil 
offices, he ſhould have many and ſtrong argu- 
ments to urge againſt it, becauſe he thought it 
extremely improper to dothatcollaterally, which, 
if done at all, ought to be done directly and 

diſtinctly. | 
The Attorney General ſtated, that'the clauſe 'did 
not go to the length that his Hon. Friend ſeemed 
to entertain an apprehenfion of: it only threw 
this difficulty in the way of a repeal of the Teſt 
A&,—it obliged Parliament, befote it proceeded 
to the repeal of that act, to confider the ſubject 
th6rdughly, and to have the ptefent bill before 
its eyes. It ould, Mr. Attorney faid, have no 
other meaning than to make it imperative on 
Parliament, to täke all the ſtatutes that refetred 
to the ſubject into their conſide tation, whenever 
| e Parliament 
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Parliament thought proper to alter the Act of 
Uniformity, but it regarded the uniformity of 
the Church of England only. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer corroborated what 
the Attorney General had ſaid, and explained the 
diſtinct view of the Uniformity Act, which re- 
Jated to the ritual of the Church of England, and 
the ceremony of prayer, ſacraments, &c. of that 
church merely. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ſaid, nothing contained in the clauſe in 
queſtion, would either dire&ly or collaterally 
preclude the Proteſtant Diſſenters from appealing 
to Parliament again, whenever they thought pro- 
per. When that reſpectable deſcription of per- 
ſons laſt applied for relief from the Teſt Act, he 
had ſtated his ſentiments on the ſubject fully and 
fairly; and although he had not fince heard any 
thing that had weighed ſufficiently with his mind, 
to make him alter his opinion, he agreed with 
his Hon. Friend who ſpoke laſt but one, that 
whatever was done reſpecting ſo important a 
matter, ought not to be done collaterally. 
He was willing that the queſtion ſhould be diſ- 
cuſſed fairly, and diſcuſſed upon its own merits, 
independent of any other circumſtance. With 
regard to the clauſe itſelf, he took an opportu- 
nity of informing the Committee, that the par- 
ticular one in e as well as ſeveral others 
in the bill, were inſerted as mere matters of 


form; not as alluſive to the preſent times, or 
any 


1 

any peculiar cireumſtance of the preſeut times, 
but becauſe they ſtood in other Regency bills, 
and were proviſions which our anceſtors thought 
it neceſſary to make, by way, perhaps, of ſhew- 
ing a degree of ſuperfluous caution on a ſubject, 
on which it was their duty to provide every 
guard and ſecurity that human prudence could 
invent. The clauſe was read and agreed to. 


MARRIAGE CLavsr. 


When' the Cries came to the W 
clauſe: 

« Provided atfo, and be it enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that if his Royal Highneſs 
George Auguſtus \Fiederic Fides of Wales, 
| ſhould not continue to be reſident in Great Bri- 
tain, or ſhall at any time marry a Papiſt, then, 
and in every ſuch caſe, all the powers and autho- 
rities veſted in his ſaid Royal Highneſs, by vir- 
tue of this act, ſhall ceaſe and determine.“ 
Mr. Rolle propoſed an amendment to the clauſe 
then under conſideration: he imagined no friend 
to the Revolution, the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and 
the Houſe of Brunſwick, would diſagree with 
him, in wiſhing that the clauſe in queſtion, ſhould 
be ſo worded as to guard againſt the poſſibility of 
danger in the important objects to which it re- 
ferred. Could he have brought himſelf to be- 
_—_ that, as the clauſe ſtood at preſent, it was 
: & ' ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently ſtrong, be would not have prapoſed 
an amendment; or if any perſon would ſtep for- 
ward and confirm the declaration, ſolemnly made 
by a Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fox) not then 
preſent in that Houſe, two years ago, he ſhould 
be ſatisfied. That declaration had ſatisfied at the 
time, nor did be mean to impeach its credibility, 
but as doubts and ſcruples had neyertheleſs been 
ſtill entertained without doors, he wiſhed thoſe 
doubts and ſeruples to be effectually filenced, 
and that the queſtion might be ſet at reſt for 
ever. He might, he was aware, be a marked 
man hereafter for his conduct on this occaſion, 
put that was not a conſideration with him, when 
weighed againſt the ſenſe of his duty. He ſaid, 
he meant no diſreſpect to any perſon, but ſpoke 
merely out of regard for the good of his country. 
With reſpect to the words of his amendment, 
Mr. Rolle declared he was not bigotted to them, 
any other words that might be propoſed, that 
would anſwer the ſame purpoſe, would equally 
pleaſe him. Mr. Rolle then moved to inſert, 
after the words, < or ſhall at any time marry 4 
a Papiſt,” theſe words, or © ſhall at any time be 
roved to be matried, in fact or in law, to 5 
Papit y 
As ſoon as Mr, Watſon, the Chairmap, bad 

read the amendment, 
Lord Belgrave roſe, and declared himſelf ex- 


lr ſorry to differ from his Hon. Friend, 
$ whoſe 
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whoſe great weight and reſpectability juſtly in- 
titled him to every degree of attention and conſi- 
deration in that Houſe: he underſtood that at a 
former time, before he had the honour of a ſeat 
in that Houſe, when it was propoſed that an 

arrangement of the affairs of his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales ſhould be made, his Hon. 
Friend had riſen and declared, that he thought 
he could not act conſiſtently with duty to his 
conſtituents and his country, if before he vated 
ſor the arrangement propoſed, he did not deſire 
to know whether there was any truth in a rumour 
of a very extraordinary kind; and with this 
view his Hon, Friend, he underſtood, had put 
the queſtion, whether there was any foundation 
for the report of an indiſſoluble union having 
taken place, with a very amiable and reſpectablę 
character, whoſe religious opinions differed from 
thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church of this country. 
A Kight Hon. Gentleman, whoſe abſence that 
day, his Lordſhip. ſaid, he moſt ſincerely la- 
mented, and eſpecially the cauſe of it, had an . 
the occafion referred to, riſen immediately and 
ſaid, in the moſt decifive manner, that there was 
no truth whatever in the reports in queſtign,; 
that they were libellous, and neither had no 
could have any. foundation, Confidering the 
weight due to the aſſertion of any individual 
member of that Houſe, and particularly to the 
aſſertion of a gentleman of the character and 
: authority 
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authority which belonged to the Right Hon. 


Gentleman in queſtion, he could not cin that 
there exiſted any the ſmalleſt occaſion to diſcuſs 
the validity of ſuch a rumour over again, and 
therefore he deprecated any ſuch diſcuſſion, as 


not likely to anſwer any good F 


truſted that his Hon. Friend would withdraw his 
amendment. 2 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed with the | 


noble Lord, that the preſent was a queſtion that 
did not require any length of debate, though he 


ave his Hon. Friend behind him, full credit for 
the purity of his motives, and though he be- 
lieved there could hardly be found a man in the 
Houſe, who did not feel that his Hon. Friend 
had, on the preſent occaſion, acted upon the moſt 


laudable principles, yet he muſt differ from him 


entirely as to the neceſſity of any amendment to 
the clauſe in queſtion, That clauſe had been one 
of thoſe to which he had alluded, when ſpeaking 


of the uniformity clauſe, he had ſaid, ſeveral of 
the clauſes of the bill were mere clauſes of form, 


and put in as a matter of courſe, without any 
ſpecial reference to the ſubject of the bill. The 
fact was, they found them in former Regency 
bills, and thought they ought not to ſhew a leſs 
cautious regard to the ſafety of the conſtitution 
than their predeceſſors had deemed neceſſary. 
With regard to what his noble Friend had al- 
Juded to, he ſaid he wiſhed not to advert to any 
C2 0 ; f thing 
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thing which had formerly paſſed in that Houſe; 
becauſe that could have nothing to do with the 
preſent bill, and he did not wiſh to go a ſteps 
farther than the neceſſity of the caſe required. 
Sir William Dolben declared it to be his opinion, 
that his Honourable Friend had been actuated by 
the pureſt motives in propofing his amendment. 
He was perfectly convinced, that he had 
thought the amendment neceſſary, or he would 
not have moved it; he believed the Honourable 
Gentleman had conceived, that the words he 
propoſed to inſert were neceſſary, merely to 
quiet and ſet at reſt the doubts that had been 
entertained, not by the vulgar and the mean, 
but by great lawyers, and many learned men. 
Such doubts ought to be done away; but he did 
not wiſh that the amendment ſhould be acceded 
to, if any learned gentleman would rife and ſay, 
that the clauſe, as it ſtood, was ſufficiently ſtrong. 
to guard againſt evaſion, and ſecure the Church 
and State from' any difficulties and dangers that 
might be brought on it, by ſuch a circumſtance 
as that taking place; to guard againſt which, 
his Honourable Friend had propoſed his amend- 
men | | * 
The Attorney-General ſaid, it was difficult to 
anſwer the queſtion of the Honourable Baronet 
directly and ſatisfactorily; becauſe let acts of 
Parliament be drawn up in ever ſo ſtrong # man- 
ner, and with all the precautions that human 
NT .-_ _ prudence, 
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prudence, foreſight, and ingenuity could devife, 
it was} impoſſible to ſay means might not be 
found to evade them; but the, ſecurity given 
by the preſent bill, was the ſame as had been 
given in former times, and it had been ame 
ſufficient by our anceſtors. 
Mr. Welbore Ellis ſaid, he really did not under- 
ſtand what the Honourable Gentleman meant by 
a marriage in fact, or in law; for he ſeemed to 
have forgot that there exiſted an act of Parlia- 
ment, which expreſſly declared, that his Royal 
Highneſs could not contract a marriage with any 
perſon, without his Majeſty's conſent, ſignified 
under his fign manual; that act of Parlia- 
ment was a full 'and ſufficient anſwer to every 
thing that had been, or could be ſaid on the 
ſubject, . 

Mr. Ellis defired, that the r2th, of George the 
Third might be read. 
Mr. Hatſell accordingly read that clauſe of 
the Royal Marriage Act which provides, that 
previous to the marriage of the deſcendants of 
George the Second taking place lawfully, his 
Majeſty's conſent to ſuch marriage muſt be firſt 
obtained, and fignified under his fign manual; 
which conſent mutt have the ſanction of the 
Great Seal; and that all marriages, contracted 
without the Royal conſent being ſo formally 
ſigniſied, were declared to be null and void, and 
of no effect whatever, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ellis then repeated, that the act of Par- 
liament ought to be the only anſwer given, when- 
ever a doubt was ſtarted, whether the Prince of 
Wales was married in fact, or in law, 

Mr. Rolle defired, that the preamble to the 
ſtatute might be read; which having been done, 
Mr. Rolle ſaid, he could not pretend to pro- 
nounce upon it; but he had heard it to be the 
opinion of ſome of the firſt lawyers of this 
country, that nothing contained in the act of 
Parliament juſt referred to, altered or affected 
the clauſe in the a& of William and Mary, which 
enacted and declared, that any Heir to the 
Crown, that married a papiſt, forfeited his right 
to the Crown, Mr, Rolle ſaid, he did not wiſh 
to preſs any thing upon the Houſe that was 
diſagreeable to them, and therefore he would not 
divide the Committee; he was conſcious of 
having done his duty by moving the amend- 
ment. 

Juſt as the queſtion was about to be put, Lord 
North roſe, and ſaid, in anſwer to thoſe Gentle- 
men who talked of danger ariſing to Church and 
State, by peruſing the act that had been juſt 
read, it would appear that no marriage could be 
contracted of the kind, reſpecting which they 
appeared to have ſuch wonderful apprehenfions, 
and therefore no danger could riſe to Church 
and State, in the manner apprehended. It had, 
of late, his N obſerved, been the conduct 
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of the Two Houſes of Parliament to aſſume the 
power of making laws; as, thereforè, the pro- 
ceeding to legiſlate, by two Branches of the 
Legiſlature, might be queſtioned, perhaps ſome 
gentleman might be diſpoſed to- challenge the 
validity of an a& of Parliament, paſſed legally 
and conſtitutionally by the Three Branches of 
the Legiſlature; and thence, perhaps, the queſ- 
tion of the Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke 
laſt. In anſwer to all ſuch, he would only ſay, 
that if it were a queſtion, whether an act of 


Parliament, regularly paſſed under all the due 


forms, with the joint concurrence of. the King, 
Lords, and Commons, had the force of law, and 
that queſtion could not exift a ſingle moment, 
without ſuppoſing, - that all the bonds of the 


politic ſociety which formed our Conſtitution, 
"were diſſolved, and that we were reduced to a 


ſtate of nature. The act was in full force, and 
ſo it would remain, unleſs regularly repealed by 
ſome ſubſequent ſtature. With regard to the 


Honourable Gentleman's motives for introducin 


a diſcuſſion, that could have no effect, but only 
tended to make the acts of the Legiſlature doubt- 
ful, and to raiſe idle and miſchievous alarms 
throughout the country, he would not take upon 
him to ana what thoſe motives were; they 
might be good they might be bad; certain he 
was, be the mofives one or the other, the agita- 
tion of queſtions of the ſort which the Honour- 

able 
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able Gentleman had ſtarted, could anſwer no 
wholeſome purpoſe. The Honourable Gentle- 
man, however, had declared, he would with- 
draw his motion without dividing the Houſe.— 
He thought him perfectly wiſe in fo reſolving ; 
becauſe, if he had bten raſh enough to divide the 
Committee, he did not believe there would have 
been a ſingle perſon to have divided with him. 
The Honourable Gentleman, therefore, muſt 
have given over all thoughts of having tellers, 
His Lordſhip puſhed this raillery to ſome extent, 
and repeated his argument in reſpect to the 
validity of the Royal Marriage Act. 

Mr. Rolle and Mr. Pitt roſe together, but the 
latter perfiſted in keeping on his legs, and ob- 
tained a hearing. He began with hoping his 
Honourable Friend would pardon him, if he 
_ faid a very few words; but the manner in which 
the noble Lord had choſen to deliver himſelf 
was ſo extraordinary, that he could not help 
expreſſing his ſurpriſe, that when the queſtion 
had taken the turn that every friend to that 
union and quiet which the noble Lord had con- 
tended for, and which every Gentleman muſt 
have anxiouſly wiſhed it ſhould take, he ſhould 
have thought it either neceſſary or proper to 
endeayour to create a divifion of ſentiment, 
which it ſeemed to be the wiſh of the reſt 


of the Committee to avoid. The noble Lord 
—— had 
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had exprefled himſelf in ſo taunting a manner 
to his Honourable Friend, that he ſeemed de- 

termined, if it were poſſible, to riſque the danger 

of effefting an appearance of diſunion, and of 

provoking his Honourable Friend to infiſt on 
that diviſion, which he had handſomely declared 
he was willing to decline. The noble Lord, 
with a degree of contemptuous and inſulting 
raillery, had ſaid, that his Honourable Friend's 
motives might be good; he, therefore, ſeemed 
to doubt them. The noble Lord had as little 
right to doubt the motives of his Honourable 
Friend, as he had to doubt the motives of any 
mafi in the Houſe, He had thought proper to 
treat the ſubject with a degree of levity and of 
ridicule by no means ſuitable to its gravity and 
importance ; and ſo hoſtile was his temper, that 
he could not agree with them in attempting to 
avoid adiſagreeable diſcuſſion, which, for a variety 
of reaſons, had better not have been gone into. 
But luckily the hoſtility of the noble Lord's 
temper was ſo harmleſs, that it could not rouſe 
them to a vigorous defence; nothing could in- 
duce them to depart from the line they had 
taken, and to which they were determined to 
adhere, He could not, he declared, go into the 
diſcuſſion any more, than he had done before; it 
was ſufficient for him to ſay, that he took the 
whole of the caſe, together with the various 
laws 
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laws that had paſſed, and all the circumſtances 
of the declaration formerly made in the Houſe, 
and putting theſe into the ſcale, they were 
enough to make him of opinion, that there was 
no ſufficient reaſon for the Committee to think 
the clauſe put into former Regency bills, by their 
anceſtors, was not a ſufficient ſecurity againſt 
every danger that could reaſonably be appre- 
hended. 

Lord North ſaid, he had not diſputed the 
Honourable Gentleman's motives; he had only 
ſaid, the agitations of the queſtions ſtarted by him 
might do miſchief, and could not be attended 
with any good conſequences, He thought ſo 
ſtill, The Right Honourable Gentleman had 
ſaid, he wanted to provoke the Houſe to a divi- 
ſion. His Lordſhip declared he wiſhed for no 
ſuch thing. If there was a divifion, he pro- 
bavly ſhould divide with him, though he ſeldom 
had that honour ; and as the Right Honourable 
Gentleman generally divided according to the 
ancient maxim, divide et impera, he ſhould not 
only divide with him, but obtain the objet 
he divided for. J 

Mr. Rolle ſaid, in bringing forward the diſ- 
cuſſion, he only meant to guard the. Proteſtant 
religion in this country from danger; that he 
was conſcious of having done his duty, and fo 


far was he, when ſatisfied in his conſcience 
2 4 that 
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that he was right, from being aftaid of per- 


ſevering and maintaining a, point which he had 


once ſtarted, that he would perſiſt, if he ſtood 
fingle, and all the Houſe was againſt him. On 


the preſent occaſion it mattered not to him who 
liked, or who diſapproved of what he did; he 
would not withdraw his motion, though he 


wiſhed not to divide:the en | 


RESTRICTION reſpecting the Come of / 
PEERAGES, | 


As ſoon as * clauſe on this topic had been 


read, 


Sir James Jobnflone roſe and ſaid, he could not 


| © agree to this clauſe, becauſe he conſidered it as 
© ſhutting the door of the Houſe of Lords againſt 
the Commons of Great-Britain, Sir James 


thought the reſtriction ought ta be, in ſome ſort 
or other, qualified. If the Regent were allowed 
to make but one Peer a year, he ſhould be 
ſatisfied; bur he could not agree that the other 


Houſe ſhould obtain an undue weight in the 


ſcale of the Conſtitution, and that the heads of 


wealthy and reſpectable families, who had ſeats 
in that Houſe, ſhould be debarred from any 
chance of having the honours of the ne 
conferted on them. | 


Mt i laid, ib che Miniſters of the King 


were cenſurable for ill advice, ſo were the Mini- 


ſters 
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ſters of the Regent; and, if the Government was 
—_ to 'be well -adminiftered, it was as ne- 
ceſſary that this power ſhould be in the hands of 
one as of the other. 

The Houſe of Peers were as ſubject to a com- 
bination during a Regency, as at any other period. 
There could, therefore, be no reaſon aſſigned for 
this limitation; the only excuſe was, that it was 
a temporary expedient during the ineapacity of 
the King. But why were the Peers to have a 
poſitive aſcendeney over the other Branches of 
the Legiſlature, during the interval? For no 
avowed reaſon, but in reality to give to the 
Right Honourable Gentleman that influence and 


power, at which he had been long aiming — 8 


Another indiſputable objection was, that no 


period was fixed when this limitation ſhould | 


ceaſe ; So that, if his Majeſty lived for any pe- 
riod, however long, and his malady continued, 
the Peers might, in defiance of the other Branches 
of the Legiſlature, ſhut their doors, and govern 
the country in any manner they thought proper. 
He, therefore, moved to limit this 1 for 
the term of one year. ö 

Lord North ſaid, this reſtriction, he undet- 
ſtood, like all the others contained in the bill, 


1 


was grounded on the probability of his Majeſty's 


recovery. In debating the reſolutions, it had 
been admitted, that, if the period antecedent" to 
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his Majeſty's recovery ſhould unfortunately prove 
a long one, this reſtriction reſpecting the power 
of making Peerages, would be an improper one. 
It was exceedingly material, therefore, to look 
to dates. The firſt of February, which was the 
time ſtated in the amendment, was almoſt a year 
from that day. It was two months ſince they 
had firſt examined his Majeſty's phyſicians, and 
his Majeſty had been ill almoſt as long before; 
the period preſcribed by the amendment would 
be full fifteen months from the commencement 
of his Majeſty's illneſs, as laid before the Privy- 
Council. He appealed, therefore, to the ſerious 
conſideration of the Committee, whether this 
reſtriction did not tend to make the Houſe of 
Peers form too great a balance in the Conſtitution, 
to overweigh the Lower Houſe, and deſtroy the 
equipoiſe which the Conſtitution had wiſely given 
to the Three Branches of the Legiſlature, - His 
Lordſhip repeated his former argument, that, if 
the clauſe paſſed without limitation, it would 
tempt the Houſe of Lords to retain the power it 
| gave them, and to refuſe to part with it, when 
circumſtances might hereafter render it adviſe- 
.able to take off the reſtriction, By limiting the 
duration of the reſtriction to the firſt of February, 
he centended, that the Houſe would reſerve its 
on right to exerciſe its authority: whereas, if 
they paſſed the reſtriction without any limitation, 
they would deprive themſelves of the power of 
exerciing 
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exerciſing their own diſcretion, and lay the 
Houſe of Commons at the mercy of the Houſe 
of Lords. 

Mr. Pitt declared he objected to the amend. 
ment on the ſame ground on which he objected 
when the reſolution had been under diſcuſſion in 
the committee on the ſtate of the nation. The 
noble Lord had urged the ſame reaſons againſt 
it which he had then advanced, and which had 
then been anſwered, and therefore he ſhould not 
repeat his argument over again. With regard 
to the amendment, he thought one year too ſhort 
a time for a limitation, if a limitation of any par- 
ticular reſtriction was deemed neceſſary. Mr. 
Pitt agreed with the Honourable Gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt, that it was perfectly fair for thoſe 
Gentlemen who had deemed ſome limitation ne- 
ceſſary, to object to the amendment as propoſing 
a limitation of too ſhort a time. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, he defired, in the firſt place, 
to be ſhewn when in any Regency Bill, preced- 
ing the preſent, there had been a limitation of 
peerages? He contended that the preſent limi- 
tation muſt be propoſed on a ſuſpicion that 
the Prince would abuſe his truſt, or that his 
Royal Highneſs's friends were men to be ſuſ- 
pected, or from the affected motive that the 
King would be hurt if, upon his recovery, he 
found a change of tables, chairs, and ſtools about 
his perſon; for it was not leſs abſurd to ſuppoſe 
: h one 
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one thing than the other, Mr. Burke, in order 
to exemplify his argument that the King had, at 
various times, ſuffered different men to increaſe 
the peerage, ran through a liſt of the various ad- 
miniſtrations of late years. He firſt mentioned 
Lord Rockingham, whoſe power, he ſaid, had 
been as large as his heart, and yet, when he poſ. 
ſeſſed it a ſecond time, he uſed it with mildneſs, 
In this part of his ſpeech he ſuffered his natural 
warmth to hurry him into a violent invective 
againſt the ſupporters of the Bill, and imputed 
their inſiſting on ſuch a reſtriction as that under 
conſideration, to the blackneſs of their hearts, 
and the nature of their rooted malignity, He 
charged every man who ſhould vote for the re- 
ſtrictions fully and explicitly with the worſt 
motives, becauſe he could not ſuppoſe they 
would vote without, With regard to the ꝓrob- 
able prodigal making of Peers, Mr, Burke ſaid, 
it was aſlander; the conjecture could not be form- 
ed from the Prince, becauſe thoſe who aſcribed 
it did not know him ;—it could not be from 
Oppoſition, becauſe their power had before been 
exerted without abuſe : the Duke of Portland, 
for inſtance, had often ſerved his Majeſty ; firſt 
as Lord Chamberlain, which place he filled with 
high honour ; then as Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land; and laſtly, as Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, 
and in each capacity the Noble Duke had acted 
to the ſatisfaQtion of his Sovereign, Would it 

be 


L | 
be contended, that his Majeſty could be pleaſed 


only by one perſon? Let it be remembered how: 
many and how different the ſort of men were, 
that he had at different times favoured. The 
Earl of Shelburne, who was at one time general- 
ly ſuppoſed to be diſliked by the King, was at a 


particular period favoured; The Right Ho- 


nourable Gentleman alſo, who was once the laſt 
perſon likely to be in favour at Court, had ſince 
been a favourite, and had well repaid that fa - 
vouritiſm. Why then was it to be ſuppoſed; 
that perſons who had been once in his Majeſty's 
favour might not be ſo again? There never had 
been ſo many peerages made, Mr. Burke ſaid, as 
during the preſent adminiſtrat ion. Ele put it to 
their conſcience, when they confidered what they 


were doing, whether they were acting juſtly, 


acting as they didꝰ declaring; that their conduct 
would only vex him at the moment, as any other 
inanimate thing might that came in his way, 
without ſeriouſly n his N een ge 1 

affecting his mind. 
Mr. Thi/llethzwaite ſaid, as he had not Adiveted 
his ſentiments before, he now took the opportu - 
nity of declaring, that he highly applauded the 
conduct of the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) being con- 
vinced he had not ſhewn the leaſt diſreſpect ta 
the Prince yon beer and that there was not, in 
5400 .1--s 1nhoe 
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his opinion, any foundation for the complaint of 
a crippled Regency. | 

The peerage reſtriction being voted, the Houſe 
at length proceeded to the reſtriction relative to 
penſions, reverſions, offices for life, &c. when 

Lord North roſe, and renewed his argument, 
that the King ought, on his recovery, to find 
himſelf in no worſe ſituation than before his ill- 
neſs; and that, therefore, although the Regent 
might be reſtrained from converting any place 
during pleaſure into a place for life, he ought to 
be enabled to grant places for life as they fell in, 
His Lordſhip then moved, as an amendment, to 
inſert words ſubſtantially importing © that the 
Regent ſhould have no power to grant ſuch places 
for life, as were, on the firſt of November laſt, 
places during his Majeſty's pleaſure.” “ 

After ſome converſation between Lord North, 
the Maſter of the Rolls, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the latter arranged the amend- 
ment, ſo as to make it fall in naturally with the 
conſtruction of the ſentences of the clauſe; upon 
which Lord North returned thanks to the Right 
Honourable Gentleman for his arrangement, and 
the queſtion on the amendment —_ _ was 
negatived. 7 

Lord North next ſuggeſted the any bf a an 
amendment, grounded on the probable. circum- 
ſtances of the Regent's having occaſion to ap- 


poinc a Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper. In 
that 
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that caſe, the Regent muſt neceſſarily look to 
high ſituations in the law, or to Barriſters in 
great practice; and as the place of a Lord Chan- 
cellor was precarious, from its being a political 
ſituation, it could not be expected that any man 
would quit the Bench, or the Bar, without ſome - 
ſecurity, in caſe of diſmiſſion from the office of 
holding the Great Seal, &c. His Lordſhip en- 
larged much upon the point, and obſerved, that 
Judges held their offices quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint, and 
that the place of a Lord Chancellor was proper- 
ly during pleaſure, What, therefore, ſaid he, 
could induce a Judge, who held his office for 
life, or a Barriſter, who might get from ſive to 
ſeven thouſand pounds a year by his practice, to 
quit either for the Great Seals, which he might 
not perhaps hold for a fortnight, unleſs ſome ſe- 
curity was afforded him by a reverſionary office? 
He reminded the Committee, that the avowed 
principles on which it was declared a Regent 
ought to be appointed, was, that he ſhould'chuſe 
his political ſervants, and ſurely it would be ad- 
mitted, that a Lord Chancellor was as eſſentially 
a political ſervant as any other whatever ; he de- 
clared, therefore, that he had prepared ſome 
words to come in by way of addition to the clauſe, 
but he did not think that a ſufficient ſecurity ; be- 
cauſe, in caſe a place of reverſion was given to a 
Lord Chancellor, upon either reſignation or diſ- 
miſſion, the perſon who had held the ſeals might 
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be a conſiderable time without any proviſion, 
He therefore meant to move a clauſe, (which he 
was aware might be-propoſed at the end of the 
Bill, but which he thought it fair to ſtate then, 
as it made an eſſential part of the confideration) 
that the Regent ſhould: be empowered to grant 


ſuch perſon, accepting the office of Lord Chan- 


cellor, a floating penſion of 2700l. a year. His 
Lordſhip here explained, that the reaſon of his 
taking the particular ſum of 27001. a year was, 
becauſe that was the ſum allotted by Mr. Burke's 
Bill for the reform of the Civil Lift to Tellers in 
the Exchequer, in lieu of former emoluments. 
He concluded with entreating that, although it 
was a ſmall irregularity, both the one and the 
other might be read, as they made a part of the 
ſame object. 

The amendment and the Kd ROY were 


_ accordingly read by the Chairman, 


The Marquis of Graham objected, with confider« 
able ability, ro the amendment and the clauſe, 
becauſe he conceived: they tended to give the 


Regent a power beyond any the Crown enjoyed. 


Mr. Pitt ſaid, he believed it was not Parlia- 
mentary ro diſcuſs whether there was a certainty 
of finding a ſucceſſor to the Noble and Learned 
Lord who- now held the Great Seals of this coun- 
try, When this matter had-been alluded to by 


the Right-Honourable Gentleman who was ab- 


* be had fairly * what he thought to be 
the. 


tw} 


the fact, that thete ought to be the means of in- 
ducing a perſon; fit to held the office, to take 
the Great Seal. He did not, however, conceive = 
that the Houſe ought to anticipate ſuch à yacan» 
cy, and to provide for it before it happened. 
Whenever the occaſion oceurred, a bill might be 
brought in to provide for it, and he ſaw not the 
ſmalleſt objection that could be made to it; but 
if they agreed to it now, they would ſeem to an- 
ticipate a declaration of an opinion; that the Re- 
gent muſt neceſſarily have a new Chancellor 
an event Which would be, ſto On; 12 
the countr 7. Nr i 
Mr. Sheridan e 2 0 ot polkble 
caſes that might oceur,ſuppofingthe preſent Lor 
Chancellor was to continue in office, and yet n 
occaſion might offer to induce him to quit: big 
ſituation. He added, the Right Honoutable Geri» 
tleman had ſo often ſigniſied his departure from 
office, and taken leave of the Houſe again and 
again, that it was wonderful he had not ſignified 
the preference the Lord Chancellor gave his 
probable ſucceſſors, compared with the preſent 
Miniſters. ernennen 
Mr. Pitt ſaid, that the Honourable Gandenied | 
had indulged himſelf in imputing words to him 
which he had never ſpoken, and applying argu- 
ments he had never uttered. The Honcurable 
... Gentlemad/had.ſaid, he had ſigniſied his depar- 
e from office, It is true that this 2 
A a A | had 


cellent delivery of his laft dying words and confeſſion. 
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had been named to him, but he had never yet 
heard any thing that authoriſed him to ſay he was 
about to quit his place. When he did hear any 
thing like it, he ſhould have much to ſay 10 


that Houſe, to expreſs his acknowledgments for 


the honourable ſupport he had received, to con- 
feſs his obligations to them, and to declare his 
hopes that he ſhould not quit his fituation, avow- 
ing principles leſs worthy their regard and efteem 
than he brought with him into office. 

Mr. Sheridan replied, that the Right Hon, 
Gentleman would, without doubt, make an ex- 


Mr. J. H. Browne delivered a very handſome 
 panegyric on Mr, Pitt's adminiſtration. | 

The Committee then proceeded through the 
next clauſe, reſpeting the Duchy of Lancaſter, 
after Peron the Houſe {ans to ae 5 


e Fam 9. 
Rxcexcy BILL. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequey called for the ore 
der of 2 day, and the e clauſe being 
read, 

Mr. Dempſter faid, as he found by that clauſe; 
the Prince of Wales was not to have any thing to 
do with the perſonal eſtate of his Majeſty, he 
begged to know, who was ? 
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Ne Cbuncellof of the Exchequer ſaid, the queſtion 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had put was, whether 
there Was a poſitive provifion; in anſwer to 
which he declared there was, but they knew no- 
thing of that perſonal property; he Knew not 
where it was; but if the King poſſeſſed it, it muſt 
be in the hands of a truſtee, 

Mr. Auſtrutber deſired to know, who thoſe 
ttuſtees were. The property might be Iquan- 
dered away. They did not know to whom to 
apply, ot if they did, they might not be able to 
get at it. If they took care that the ſon ſhould 
not embezzle that property, they ought to take 
care alſo that nobody elſe mould. Mr. Anſtru- 
ther ſaid, he ſhould propoſe a clauſe appointing 
the Princes'of the Blood, the Lord Chanoellor, 
and the principal Judges, he meant the Chief 
Juſtices of the courts of King Bench and Coat 
mon Pleas, Truſtees. | 

The Chancellor of the Euchequer fad; as it was a 
ſeparate clauſe, it had berter ve offered at the 
end of the bill, | Fond 

Mr. Auſtrutber acceded to the depth 
* The thirteenth clauſe was read, and carried 
without any obſervation. 

The fourteenth clauſe, providing for the pay- 
ment of his Majeſty's houſehold, _ the 
direction of her Majeſty, being read, 

Sir James Erſkine oppoſed it, as granting N * 
** than were neceſſary to be granted; and 

2 1 confidered, 


E 
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confidered, that the expence * the houſchold 
might be much decreaſed, |, + 1 4. 

o The. Chancellor „ the, Exchequer ſaid, that, hs; \ 
circumſtances arifing from. his Majeſty's ſituation, 
rather tended to increaſe than diminiſh the ex- 
pence of ſome parts of the houſeholxd. 

Mr. Sheridan objected. to the clauſe as wholly 
unneceſſary, and ag tending to create a double 
goverpment of the Walde in ** Queen, and 
in the Treaſury, _ 41 80 15 

_ The (Chancellor of . W that there. 
would-be no. double government the Treaſury 
having nothing. more to do with the houſehold 


by the Ent clauſe, M9 to ave 4 e or- 
dered. 1 | # 


"Mc, Burks objedted. to the 3 28 8 to 
che ſubyerſion of the privileges of the Act of 
Eftapliſhmept of the Civil Liſt ; and ag,tending 
likewiſe to the ſubverſion of economy, and gal- 
cplated gnly for the purpoſe of providing for a 
tzypurite, and neceſſary corps. 

The debate was here interrupted by a Meſſage, 
from the Lords relative to the trial of Mr. 
Haſtipg which being delivered, the 14th clapſe 
became the ſubject of the, adjourned debate. 

A ſhort, converſation, enſued upon the clauſe, 
in which-Mr, Pitt, Mr, Soper, Mr, Burke, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr.,Powys, the Attorney Generah * 
dne, ados North, TE a 

Pr: 1.9 | W 
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Mf. Powys moved rhat the clauſe be poſtponed, 
in which motion he was ſupported by Lord North, 
upon the ground of: the propriety of deciding 


upon 4 ſubſequent! ho firſt ure wy the 
bafis of the preſent;- 4 
This ren petite in che Commit 
divided: 1: | 
„ log A 0 Mabov1 3h , AP 1 
| Mijotity 45 againſt its being poſtponed. 
The 2 70 was an ron carried ET 


eise. J 551113) 253115) | 
The 8 ee wit put and carried t wich 
out any converſ ation 


The fxteenth clauſe; relative to the * 
Purſe of his Majeſty, was next propofed, which 
was oppoſed by Mr. Dempſter, Sir William 
Cunnyngham, Mr. Burke, Sir William Role 
ſworth, and Mr. Sheridan; and ſupported by the 
Choncellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Dundas, Sir 
James Johnſtone; and Sit Benjamin Hammetr; 
It was oppoſed upon the ground of the impro- 
-priety of © refufitig to his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince, who was to ſupport the dignity of the 
Crown, the power ovet the Privy Purſe, amouns- 
ing to 60, ocol. per annum, out of which, by the 
clauſe, was to be taken 16, ol. and gived to 
her Majeſty, for purpoſes unknown to Parlia- 
ment, and the remainder to be improperly locked 
ee the 1 and to 15 . in caſe of 
Bust g 9912 474 rr 92914 his 
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his Majeſty's indiſpoſition continuing, to the diſs 

, poſition of Parliament, GY 

On the other hand, it vn ſupported upon the 

propriety of continuing his Majeſty's benefac- 
tions, and on the impropriety of ſeizing the mo- 

ment of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, to ſtrip him 
of his property. The 16, oool. which had been 
ſaid to be given to her Majeſty for purpoſes un- 
known to Parliament, was explained in the fol- 

Jowing manner; 12,0001. was given to pay an 
eſtabliſhed liſt of charities, ſettled by his Ma- 
Jeſty ; and the remaining 4000]; was to enable 
her Majeſty to continue his Majeſty's benefac: 
tions to thoſe perſons who were not on the liſt, 
but who ſhe knew 7 os hahe of pak Majeſty 
to that amount. ” 

Sir William Molefeworth was willing to agree to 
the ſum propoſed to be taken from the money of 

his Majeſty's Privy, Purſe, that was appropriated 
to the charities mentiQed; but not thinking it 
proper that the remalnder ſhould be kept from 
the Prince, he moved, as an amendment, to add 
the words, © and that the remainder ſhall be paid 
over to the Treaſurer of wy Privy Purſe of the 

Regent.” | 

F Upon this amendment as Cotnmitter divided. 

1151 Ayes 101; Noes 156. 

Majority 55 againſt the amendment. 
The ſeventeenth clauſe was next read, veſting 
in her Majeſty the care of the King's perſon, and 
the government of the houſehold. 


Mr. 


£0} 

MI. Powys objected to that part of the clauſe 
which gave her Majeſty power oyer the Houſe- 
bold; he condemned it as a diviſion of power 
vith the executive authority, which was unjuſti- 
fiable and inadmiſſible; the power given her Ma- 
jeſty over the houſehold, and the clauſe reſtrain- 
ing the Regent from creating Peers, gave a dan- 
gerous controul over the two Houſes, and the 
country, which was put into irreſponfible hands. 
After arguing upon the miſchieſs that might re- 
ſult from ſuch a meaſure, he concluded by moving 
an amendment to the preamble of the clauſe, 
leaving it open for future reviſion, 

. The Chancellor gf the Exchequer agreed to the 
3 Linh and ſaid, in the courſe of the whole 
buſineſs before the Houſe, one of the principles 
he had ever invariably maintained was, that the 
whole, of the bill ought ever to be kept open, and 
ſubject to the future zeviſion and alteration of 
Parliament. 

The queſtion on the amendment being put and 
agreed to, it was inſerted in the clauſe, * 

Sir Peter Burrell ſpoke againſt the latter part of 
the clauſe, the patronage given by which, he 
ſaid, was ſo looſely expreſſed, that it was impoſ- 
fible to aſcertain the amount of it, and of which 
he conceived the Houſe ought to be acquainted 
previous to their adopting the clauſe, . 

Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer acquainted the 
Hon. Baronet, that the whole amount of the ſa- 
2844 lariss 
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laries of the houſehold, from the great officers at 
the head of the different departments, down to 
the moſt menial ſervants in any of the palaces, 
or the ſtables, was no more than 100,0061. per 
annum; out of that ſum there was no more than 
about thirty thouſand pounds received for ſala- 
ries by members of the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment; there were ſeven in the Houſe of Com- 
Mons, whoſe ſalaries amounted to about 4oool, 
and eighteen Lords in the other Houſe, whoſe 
ſalaries amounted to about 26,0001. Such influ, 
ence, he' ſaid, was not, in his api; likely 
hereafter to preclude any reviſion, or neceſſary 
- alteration in the ſyſtem propoſed for The er 
emergency. 
Sir Peter Burrell returned his thanks to the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, for his clear _ expncie 
explanation. 

Lord North faid, notwithſtanding all that had 
been urged, he did not ſee that it was a ſelf-evi- 
dent propoſition, that all the officers of the houſe- 
bold muſt be made ſubje& to the controul and 
nomination of the Committee of the King: nor 
could he conceive that the Queen ought to have 
any power or controul over any officers of the 
houſehold, excepting only ſuch of thoſe officers, 
as were em their ſituations in the houſehold, ob- 
liged to attend upon the King's perſon: the reſt of 
the officers ought not, in his opinion, to be under 
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the controul of the Committee of the King; but 
annexed to the King's repreſentative, the perſon 
who actually exerciſed the royal authority. Why 
could not the Right Hon. Gentleman try to ſe- 
parate the houſehold} To ſeparate the regal of- 
fice from the royal prerogative ſeemed no difficult 
point; but to ſeparate the grooms, the equerries; 
and the pages, from the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Lord Steward, and the Maſter of the Horſe, had 
been deemed almoſt impracticable, and yet it 
was of the utmoſt conſequence, He aſked, which 
of the two evils was the greateſt, and which was 
of the moſt importance, and eſtabliſhed the 
worſt precedent? The ſeparating of the houſe- 
hold, or the withholding from the Regent the 
ſource of that general influence which the Con- 
ſtitution had deemed neceffary to be given to the 
Crown and to the executive power of the country; 
that general influence without which the Crown 
could not exerciſe its duties. In all general in- 
fluence there was neceſſarily, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
a degree of parliamentary and political influence; 
but he ſaw no harm in that; and yet that influ- 
ence was treated as of very little conſequence, 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had acknowledged 
that eighteen Peers of Parliament belonged to 
the houſehold ; did Gentlemen confider, that 
eighteen Peers voting on one fide, made the dif. 
ference' of thirty-fix on a diviſion, and was that 
nothing? He did not ſay a bad uſe would be 
4 ee $54 Spare b made 
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made of that influence, but the withholding: it 


fram the perſon exerciſing the royal authority, 
was contrary to the principles of the Conſtitu- 


tion. But it had been ſaid, it would be a com- 
fort to the King to ſee his houſehold about him: 
for his part, his Lordſhip declared, he could ſee 
- no comfort that could derive to his Majeſty 
during his illngfs, by having this power of his 
. repreſentative veſted in other hands. Who would 
ſay that his Majeſty himſelf, when he recovered, 
would not revolt at ſuch a principle! He had 
not heard what ſingle royal duty was not ex- 
pected from the Regent; if, therefore, the Re- 
gent was to continue charged with the whole 
duties of a King, why was he to be curtailed in 
his prerogatives? The conſequences of intro» 
ducing ſuch a new principle into the Conſtitu- 
tion, might, when his Majeſty ſhould be re- 
ſtored, diſturb the peace of his reign. . The 
Conſtitution annexed all. the power of the royal 
prerogative to the Crown, becauſe all the power 
was neceſſary, If it were not neceſſary, it was 
too much; and if too much, it was pernicious, 
and ought to be aboliſhed, His Lordſhip cons 
cluded with declaring, that he had delivered his 
firſt teſtimony againſt the idea of its being right 
to ſeparate this patronage of the, houſehold from 
the perſon that held the ſituation of the King. 
After ſome obſervations from Mr. Groſvenor 
in favour of, and General Norton, Mr. Wilbra- 
ham, and Mr. Keene agaia the clauſe,, — 
| Mr, 
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Mr. Pitt roſe again. He obſerved, that the 
grounds of objection to the clauſe were now ſtated 
to be, that of parliamentary influence ; a ground 
which he would venture to ſay it was wholly un- 
uſual to take broadly and openly in that Houſe : 
becauſe whateyer might have been Gentlemen's 
private opinions reſpecting that peculiar kind of 
influence, it never had been avowed to be neceſſary 
to government, til! the noble Lord had thought 
proper to avow it that day. When it was ſaid thatit 
was neceſſary to keep up the ſtate and ſplendour of 
the Regent, by decorating him with thoſe external 
marks of the royal dignity, ought not the King's 
dignity to be kept by ſuch marks? Ought they, 
in the earlieſt moments of his Majeſty's illneſs; to 
be'eager to ſtrip him of every mark of dignity, 
in order to deck out the Regent with unneceſſary 
powers ? Mr. Pitt contended, that they ought 
not; but it was their duty to manifeſt that they 
had not forgot the reſpect and reverence due to a 
Sovereign who had throughout his reign proved 
himſelf the father of his people. He ſaid gen- 
tlemen were aware that it was intended, at a fit 
opportunity, to provide for the Regent ſuck an 
eſtabliſhment, as ſhould be adequate to diſtin- 
guiſh him by a degree of ſtate and dignity, 
which, the exalted ſituation he was to fill, ren« 
dered neceſſary for the honour of the nation. 
Mr. Marſhom ſaid, he would affirm that there 
were Members of Parliament under influence. 
He reminded the Committee how often they had 
1 4 attempted, 
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attempted, by various bills, to prevent 15 
holding places, from having ſeats in that Houſe, 


and ſaid it was no reflection on the perſons ſo diſ- 
qualified. He inſtanced the Exciſe and Cuſtoms, 
in which every perſon enjoying a ſalary of 4ool. 
or gol. a year, was, by act of Parliament, ren- 
dered incapable of a ſeat in that Houſe. With 
regard to the influence reſulting from the patro- 
nage of the King's Houſhold, if the Right Hon, 
Gentleman would add to it the weight of influ- 
ence ariſing from the Members of the tuo Houſes 
holding places in the Houſhold of the Queen, 
and would put the parliamentary influence of the 
two Houtholds together, he would find that the 
number would be nearer fixty than thirty, 
Ml. Powys wiſhed to enter his proteſt againſt 
the propoſition ſtated by the Right Honourable 
Gentleman ; declaring that he would oppoſe the 

motion for a new Houſhold, e it ſhould 
be brought forward. 

Mr. Sheridan Sata the idea of the Queen 5 
having the power to change the officers of the 
Houſhold in her own name, obſerving that they 
had all been appointed in his Majeſty's name. If 
it was ſo neceſſary to keep the Houſhold remain- 
ing, the places ought, Mr. Sheridan contended, 
to be put in a ſtate of ſuſpenſion and abeyence 
during the continuance of his Majeſty's unhappy 
malady, and the words e ſalary, profits, and 
emoluments, left out of the clauſe. He noticed 


God declaration of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
| | I quer 
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auer, to make new eſtabliſhments for the Regent. 
He aſked how the Right Honourable Gentleman 


could dare to ſuggeſt ſuch an idea, after having 


heard the, declaration from authority, that the 
Prince of Wales defired to have no ſuch eſtabliſh, 
ment created. as ſhould cauſe freſh hurthens to be 
laid on the people. The Right Hon, Geatle- 
man muſt, he ſaid, have a pretty conſiderable 
ſhare of preſumption in taking it for granted, 
that the King, on his recovery, would be pleaſed 
to hear that a new tax had been impoſed on his 
people for ſuch à purpoſe. After, expreſſing 
_ himſelf with farther warmth againſt the clauſe, 
Mr. Sheridan concluded with declaring, that he, 
for one, would vote againſt ſuch an eee 

tional diviſion of PPTeſs b 

- Mr, M. Montague, in a ſhort, but neat K 
defended the clauſe. Mr. Montague conſidered 
the idea of the Queen's obſtructing the govern- 
ment of her gyn ſon as moſt unnatural and im- 
ptobable. He ſpoke of the Queen's high cha- 
racter and moderation hitherto, and declared that 


politics muſt be a ſtrange ſcience, ſo totally to 


obſtruc.eyery feeling of parental awe and ma- 
ternal afſection. 

Sir William Dolben ſaid, that the * hed 
the office and duties of a King, ſhould alſo have 
the patronage of the Crown, he agreed to but 
not to the aſſertion of the officers of the Howſhold 
oY 5 ſervants of the Crown. - The 
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ſuperior officers might, Sir William "thought; 
very properly attend the' Regent; /and if there 
were any diſmiſſions, they ought to be in the 
name of her Majeſty, but the ſupply of the va- 
cancies ſhould be in the Regent. He declated, 
he thought thut there was as much patronage an- 
' nexed to the Regency as ought to belong to it : 
he was aware, he ſaid, that there were many 
claimants for the loaves and fiſhes; that fome 
would faint by the road fide, and others the 
Prince would be forced to ſend empty away; but 
then he would have-many vacancies to fill, and 
more would fall in every day. Sir William con- 
cluded with b that he ſhould vote for 
the clauſe as it ſtood. 

Mr. Burke ' obſerved, that the Right Honoutt 
able Gentleman had aſked if they wiſhed to ſtrip 
the King of every mark of Royalty, and transfet 
all the dignities of the Crown to another perſon? 
No, God forbid ! when the perſon wearing the 
Crown eould lend a grace to thoſe dignities, and 
derive a luſtre from the ſplendour of his Houſe- 
hold: but did they recollect that they were talk- 
Ing of a fick King, —of a Monarch, ſmitten by 
the hand of Omnipotence, and that the - Amrighty 
had hurled him from his Throne, and plunged him into 
a condition that drew down upon him wy Fg YO 
meaneft peaſant in his Kingdom, - 
Mr. Burke was here moſt plotenily' called to 
order. However, after a great deal of very ex- 
e traordinary 
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traordinary declamation, he proceeded to argue 
the clauſe. He cenſured the idea of giving the 
powers of the Crown to one, and its patronage to 
another. As the buſineſs was planned, the go- 
vernment would be weak, enervated, and alto- 
gether deſtitute of dignity, He aſked, how 
would the King, on his recovery, be pleaſed to 
ſee the patronage of the Houſhold taken from 
the Prince of Wales and given to the Queen? 

He muſt be ſhocked at the idea, unleſs they ſup- 
_ poſed that the King was a good huſband and « 
bad father, He referred to the Regency Bills in 
the reign of George the Second, and the Regen- 
ey Bill paſſed in the preſent reign, and argued 


from both, contending that in both full powers 


were given. He contended alſo, 'that the Royal 
Family were noticed in each, whereas they were 
totally excluded from the preſent Bill, and power 
of at: enormous magnitude was taken out of the 
hands of the King's eldeſt ſon, and put into the 


ed, that to the Queen the Houſe propoſed to be 
prodigal, but to the Heir Apparent they had nog 
given the leaſt dignity in the world. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman,” Mr. Burke ſaid, was to 
have 300, oool. influence when he went aut; while 
he thought the Prince might do without any in- 


fluence at all. In former times, the way to popula» 


rity was by-ſtanding up in defence of the liberties 


Honourable Gene 


of the people; but the Right 
; tleman 


hands of a perſon not of his blood. He obſerv- 


rr 
—— —— . 
* 
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teman was born for the age in which he lived. 
he took another road; bis firſt object was, by 
ſome means or other, to get court favour, and 
having obtained indirectly ſome degree of power, 
he thought to gain popularity afterwards, if he 
could. He contended, that by depriving the 


Regent of the power of making Peers, they had 
mut the door of the Houſe, of Lords againſt the 


people; and made it the great, independent, and 
omnipotent branch of the Legiſlature. After 
throwing out much perſonality againſt Mr. Pitt, 
he recurred to the ſentiment with whiok, he bad 
begun bis ſpeech. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer Soph = faid, 
to detain the Committee, but there had fallen 
ſome things in the debate, which' ſeemed to call 
for a few ſhort obſeryations. In the Right Hon, 
Gentleman's ſpeech, he ſeemed rather to have 


addreſſed him perſonally, than endeavoured to 


argue the clauſe in queſtion; the Right Hon. 
Gentleman ſeemed to think, that his going out of 
office was a point of greater importance than any 
thing contained in the clauſe under conſideration. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had charged him 
with having told the Houſe he was going out of 


office; the fact was, he never had told them any 
ſuch thing, nor did he know that he was to go 


out. But ſo far was he from having ever ſaid he 
was to go out, that a Right Hon. Gentleman, 


not * preſent, had, on an early day in the 
| courſe 
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courſe of their diſcuſſions, told him, in a way 
peculiarly marked and expreſſive, that he and his 
friends were to be his ſucceſſors; when he had, 
in reply, ſtated, that from the opinion he enter - 
tained of the principles of thoſe who, it was ſaid, 
were to be his ſucceſſors, (an opinion founded in 
his knowledge of their former eonduct,) he 
thought it the more neceſſary to purſue the ſyſ- 
tem of meaſures that he was recommending, and 
he had made that very declaration an argument 
in ſupport of the meaſures themſelves. | When 
the Prince of Wales was declared Regent, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he ſuppoſed, 
his Royal Highneſs would keep him and the reſt 
of his Majeſty's ſervants in office, or he would 
chooſe other ſervants, according to his own ideas 
of what would be moſt advantageous and beſt for 
the country, Whether he ſtaid in or went out, 
his beſt endeavours, he ſaid, ſhould be exerted 
for the ſervice of his country. The next argu- 
ment the Right Hon. Gentleman had reſorted 
to by way of charge againſt him, was neither 
more nor leſs than a direct fiction; becauſe the 
Right Hon, Gentleman had choſen to ſay, that 
he was to have a connection with the power 
placed in the Queen's hands; an aſſertion entire- 
Iy void of foundation, as he moſt undoubtedly 
was to have noſuch connection. Another matter 
that the Right Hon, Gentleman had repeatedly 
mentioned, though he had been again and again 

2B anſwered, 
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anſwered, and that was, that the amount of that 
patronage was Zoo, oool. a year. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman, he ſaid, knew little about the 
Civil Liſt, if he aſſerted the offices amounted to 
4300,0001, a year; the ſum did not amount alto- 
gether to much above 200, oool. and in that ſum 
was included all the approved tradeſmens bills, 
amounting to near half the money, and which 
had no connection whatever with political or Par- 
liamentary influence. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer defended himſelf from having, in his 
opening, called the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord 
Steward, and the Maſter of the Horſe, the menial 
ſervants of the Crown, and ſaid, it was the very 
term beſtowed on thoſe officers by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, in his own bill for the reform 
of the Civil Liſt. [This appearing to be doubt- 
ed by Mr. Sheridan and ſome of the Gentlemen 
on the other ſide, Mr. Pitt referred them to the 
Bill, and pointed out the clauſe in queſtion.— 
He deſired Mr. Sheridan to give him his atten- 
tion while he anſwered one part of his ſpeech.— 
He then took notice of Mr. Sheridan's aſſertion, 
that the beſt way to ſupport royalty was to ſepa- 
rate the perſon of the King from every royal dig- 
_ nity. He declaimed on this remark in moſt elo- 
quent terms, and denied thamhis Majeſty was at 
preſent in an humiliating condition: inſtead of 
his ſtate being low, abject, and degrading, as the 
ach Hon, een had deſcribed it, it was 
quite 


” * 
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buite, the contrary. His preſent viſitation of 
fickneſs had excited in his ſubjects ſomething 
more than the loyalty they always paid him; it 
had rouſed in the hearts of his Majeſty's people 
a greater ferv6ur of affection, which was blended 
with a degree of grief and compaſſion that * 
took of veneration and reſpect. 

Mr. Pitt here entered upon the ſubject of the 
King's illneſs, in a moſt pathetic manner, that 
drew particular attention .from both fides of the 
Houſe, which he concluded by aſking, whether, 
if that Houſe could fo far forget their duty r 
their allegiance, as to ſtrip his Majeſty of every 
mark of royalty and of dignity, in order to give 
that, which belonged properly to their rightful 
Sovereign, to the Regent? And, if there was no 
other way of providing for the ſtate and ſplendour 
that ought to attach to the office of Regent of 
the kingdom ? Moſt undoubtedly, he ſaid, there 
was, and it was well known, that at a fit time, 
that eſtabliſhment would be propoſed ; but the 
Honourable Gentleman had thought proper to 
ſay, that notice had been given from authority, 
that his Royal Highneſs would not accept of any, - 
eſtabliſhment that ſhould lay an additional bur- 
then on the people, He expoſed the fallacy of 
this mode of argument, and ſhewed, that the 
utmoſt amount of the incomes of thoſe officers 
of the Houſehold, who were in the two Houſes. 
of Parliament, was no more than 30, oool. a year, 
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one fourth of which was paid back again in 
taxes. He ſaid, he was perſuaded when it ſhould 
hereafter be neceſſary to ſubmit to his Royal 
Highneſs, that Parliament had thought an eſta- 
bliſhment proper to keep up the dignity of his 
office, as well for the ſake of the national cha- 
racter, as his own honour, neither his Royal 
Highneſs would object to it, nor would the 
people murmur at being called on to provide for 
a purpoſe ſo neceſſary, and fo proper. 

Mr. Sheridan complained that the Right Hon, 
Gentleman had, in a very extraordinary manner, 
perverted his argument, by ſaying, that he had 
ſtated, that ſeparating all the Royal Dignities 
from the perſon of the King, was the beſt way 
of ſupporting the dignity of the Crown, His 
argument, he ſaid, was, that all that had been 
given in ſupport of the ſtate and dignity of the 
Crown, ought to be annexed to the perſon exer- 
ciſing the Royal Authority, and not to the King 
confined to a bed of fickneſs, and incapable of 
exerciſing the functions of the Kingly office, — 
After ſtating the influence which would be ac- 
quired by the poſſeſſing a power oyer the Houſe- 
hold, Mr. Sheridan moved to annex ſome words 
to the clauſe, purporting to empower her Ma- 
jeſty to have the direction and controul over 
ſuch officers of the Houſehold, as ſhould be 
deemed neceſlary to attend about his Majeſty's 
Perſon, j 
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The YON. was no ſooner read chan Me. 
Pitt ſtated: his objection to it, becauſe it was in- 
conſiſtent with the. principles on which they 
argued, and with the mode of proceeding, It 
was, he believed, the firſt time that an amend- 
ment, couched in ſuch general words, was moved 
in a Committee on a bill, If the amendment 
was agreed to, it would be neceſſary to move an' 
additional clauſe to explain what the general 
words of the amendment referred ta. 

Mr, Sheridan obſerved, that the preamble of 
the chaſe naturally led to ſuch an n amendment 
as he had propoſed; and as an argument in proof 
of its propriety, remarked, that by the bill, the 
Queen having the power of appointing and dif- 
charging the officers of the Houſehold, ' they 
would be her officers, and not the King's; and, 
as ſhe was not obliged to fill up the vacancies, 
great inconvenieneies might ariſe from thence. 
—Suppoſe the. office of Lord Steward ſhould be 
yacant, and the Queen were not to fill it up, who- 
would there be to ſwear in a new Parliament, if 
a new one ſhould be called,  * 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, that if one Lord Steward was tq 
die, the Queen would appoint another ; or if there 
| ſhould be no Lord Steward, there would not be 
any great difficulty in providing for ſwearing in 
the Parliament, 

At length, after ſome further obſervations 
from Me. M. A. Taylor, Mr. Burke, and Lord 
_ G. Caven- 


— 
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G. Cavendiſh, the Committee divided on *. 
: Sheridan” s amendment. Hf 
- . Ayes, 118. Noes, 51 
The ee clauſe was then carried, and che 
Houſe adjourned, "ag 


g 


. To ESDAT, February 2 o, f 
 ,Recgency BiLL. 


The order of the day being read for the Houſe 
to go into a Committee on the Regency Bill, Mr. 
Alderman Watſon took the Chair, and read the 
clauſe which relates to the Council that as to 
aſſiſt the Queen in the care and ſuperintendance 
of the King's Royal Perſon, during the conti- 
nuance of his.jllneſs, _ 

Nr. Pitt roſe, for the purpoſe. of propoſing 
to fill up the firſt blank, with the names of ſuch 
perſons as the Houſe might think , proper to 
appoint to affiſt her Majeſty in the truſt appointed 
her for the care of his Majeſty's perſon, It 
would, he ſaid, be neceſſary to put the queſtion 
fingly on each perſon propoſed; but for the 
ſatisfaction of the Houſe he would, previous to 
his putting any fingle name, ſubmit to the Houſe 

the whole of the names he meant to propoſe to 
fill up the, blank, Thoſe perſons, he had no 
A would be admitted to be exccedingly 
: proper; 
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proper; but as it might appear neceſſary to have 
other great and important perſons to aſſiſt her 
Majeſty, it was natural to look to the heads of 
the church, and the law; the perſons he ſhould 
therefore have to ſubmit to the Committee, as 
proper to be of her Majeſty's Council, were the 
two heads of the Church, the Archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and Vork; and the heads of the law, 
Lord Thurlow (Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Kenyon (Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench ;) 
theſe perſons, in addition to the reſpect of their 
high fituations,' had been approved by his Ma- 
jeſty, and no perſons he conceived' were more 
proper to be appointed of her Majeſty's: Council. 
In addition to thoſe reſpectable perſons, he 
ſhould have to offer the four officers at the head 
of the departments of the Houſehold for the ; 
time being, viz. the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Lord Steward, the Maſter of the Horſe, and the 
Groom of the Stole; the. firſt motion, therefore, 
that he had to make to the Committee was, 
« That John, Lord Archbiſhop of germany © 
be one of her Majeſty's Council,” © 
The queſtion being put, | 

Lord North roſe, not for the tirade; he aid, 
of objecting to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Archbiſhop of York, or Edward Lord Thurlow, 
or to Lord Kenyon ; theſe were all undoubtedly . 
very fit perſons, and no objection whatever could 
be taken againſt them. His Lordſhip applied 
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this obſervation likewiſe to the other four ef. 
— Though he ſaw no reaſon for appointing them 
officially, and the firſt four by name. His idea 
was that ſome more perſons ought to be added 
to thoſe already named. He conceived 
that it would be proper this council ſhould 
conſiſt of a greater number than eight, and 
therefore he thought they might with propriety 
add the King's ſons, who were of aye, and the 
King's two brothers, the Dukes of Glouceſter 
and Cumberland; theſe perſons were nearly 
related to the King by blood, by affection, and 
every tender tie of nature; and, therefore, ex- 
tremely proper to be added to this Council, that 
was intended to aſſiſt her Majeſty in taking care 
of every thing that related to the King. 

Mr. Dempfter expreſſed his ſurpriſe that the 
Speaker of that Houſe, and the Lord Mayor of 
London, for the time being, ſhould have been 
omitted ; and ſignified his intention of propoſing 
the inſertion of thoſe officers. 

Lord Maitland called upon the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman for the reaſon of omitting the 
Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, and for ap- 
pointing the Archbiſhops of York and Canter- 
þury, and the Lord Chancellor, and the Chief 
Juſtice by name, and the other four officially. 

Sir Peter Burrell wiſhed to know, as there were 
but eight Counſellors provided for her Majeſty, 
whether ſhe was to have the caſting vote? He 

alſo 
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alſo wiſhed to know why four of the Council 
were to be permanent, and the other four left to 
the nomination and removal of her Majeſt r. 
_ . The Marguis of Graham ſaid, in anſwer to Sir 
Peter Burrell, that this was a Council of Advice, 
and not of Controul. That the Queen needed 
no caſting vote, and it was at her option 
whether ſhe ſhould take or reject the advice her 
Council gave her. In anſwer to the propoſition 
for introducing into the Council the Princes of 
the Blood, he ſaid there appeared to him a 
clear line for their exclufion ; they were ſo con- 
nected with that Great Perſonage by the ties of 
affection, that they would be at all times ready 
to give their advice, and they could give it with- 
out reſponſibility ; it would therefore be improper 
to appoint them to reſponſible ſituations, making 
them liable to be brought to the bar of that 
Houſe and examined, when other perſons'of great 
ability, and learned in the law, could be found 
to occupy thoſe reſponſible fituations. In anſwer 
to the propoſition for admitting the Chief Juſtice 
of the Common Pleas, he ſaid he knew not 
where they were to ſtop, if every man, wiſe and 
great enough for this Council, was to be a 
member of it. | 

After ſome general abſervations from. Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. M. A. Taylor, and Col. Phipps, 
the Chairman called the attention of the Com- 


mittee to the queſtion before them. 
= | Mr, 
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Mr. Pin obſerved, he believed the worthy 

Alderman was right in the point of order ; 55. 
as the true object of order was to ſave time, and 
ſhorten their proceedings, perhaps it would be 
moſt adviſable to go into the whole ſubject at 
once. He conceived that it would be ſtrictly 
'orderly, if the noble Lord thought proper, to 
propoſe at preſent to name the Duke of York, 
and move to poſtpone the name or the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. | | 
Lord North ſaid, he was willing immediately 
to propoſe the names. of the Princes of the blood, 
and ſhould move that the name of the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury be poſtponed, in order o 
move that the Duke of Vork ſhould be inſerted, 

by which means the Committee could at once 
enter into the debate on the general formation of 
the Council. 

Mr. Sheridan, in «Ur to ſhorten the debate, 
requeſted the Right Honourable Gentleman to 
withdraw his motion. | 
Mr. Borverie wiſhed to know whether the Coun- 
cil were to be reſponſible for their advice? 

Mr. Addington ſaid they were clearly reſponſible, 
being obliged to take an oath of office. If, there- 
fore, a ſuſpicion exiſted of their having given 
her Majeſty improper advice, they would bg 
liable to impeachment. 

Mr. Powys wiſhed to know from the Right 


Honourable Gentleman, if convenient, to what 
manner, 
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manner, and to what extent, the amen 
attached to the Council? 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, it was not wo, all 3 
to him to give a perfect anſwer to any thing that 
was aſked, No. truſt could be created. by any 
means affecting the public intereſt, or could exiſt 
without public reſponſibility. Aceording to 
every principle of the conſtitution, every truſt 
under government had reſponſibility attached to 
it. Whatever advice the Council ſhould give 
to her Majeſty, they would be reſponſible for 
ſuch advice; and if the Houſe ſhould ſee ſuſſi- 
cient reaſon to think that by ſuch advice his Ma- 
jeſty, or the Conſtitution was in danger, they 
bad the ſame power to enquire, who were the ad- 
viſers, and call her Majeſty's counſellors to ac- 
count as they had to call on the officers of go- 
vernment. 

The Attorney General ſaid, hs Houſe - mighti6 on 
any ſuſpicion of ill advice, addreſs her Majeſty 
to name her adviſers; that thoſe perſons were 
always anſwerable, but particularly in a parlia- 

' mentary truſt, and the Houſe might proceed 
againſt them in a parliamentary way. 


Mr. Anftruther ſaid, nothing was ſo clear as 
this: no. truſt can be abuſed, without reſponſibi- 
lity in the perſons ſo abufing their truſt; and it 
was thence evident, that there could be no Par- 
liamentary truſt without reſponſibility being at» 
tached to it. 1 | 


Mr. 
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Mr. Burke ſaid, the Queen was reſponſible as a 
ſubje&, and doubly ſo as a truſt was given to her, 
He agreed that no truſt could be given without 


reſponſibility ; in the preſent inſtance, however, 


the principle was recognized and violated; for 
though a reſponſibility was avowed, there were 
no traces by which that reſponſibility was to be 


found. In the clauſes appointing the Prinee to 


the office of Regent, the greateſt was by oath ; 


| but in the Queen's truſt there was no oath; nor 


any trace of a truſt; and though meant to ſtand 


apparently and avowedly as a truſt, it was not 


guarded af if it were really ſo, It had been 
urged,” that the reaſon for not ' propoſtng the 
Princes of the Blood was out of reſpect to them; 
that reſpect was to put the Princes of the Blood 
out of the Commonwealth, becauſe they were 
the firſt perſons in it. He contended that the 
bill was not calculated to ſhew reſpe& to his 
Majeſty, but to manifeſt an intereſted regard for 
the Houſchold in its authors, and a determined 
effort for the ſupport of a faction. Phe framers 
of it had firſt proceeded to a violation of prece- 
dents, next to a violation of law, then to a via- 


lation of the conſtitution, and now they had ar- 


rived to a climax of enge viokitoo on the 


law of vature. 


Mr. Powys ſaid, that having by a ailtiner chuſe 
antached reſponſibility to the Prince of Wales, 
- BY | they 


[ 11 
they ought to attach it to the anten of the 
Kipg's perſon. 0 4-2/0 

Sir R. Sutton i that enn 
made a perſon reſponſible; by Addreſs to the 
Queen to know who the adviſer was, evil adviſers 
might be come alt. 4 1 

Mr. Pitt wiſhed the ce to come to a 
deciſion on the queſtion before the Houſe, and 
expreſſed his readineſs to meet the motion of 0 
noble Lord afterwards. of 

The queſtion was then put, « That John, Leed 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, be one of. her Ma- 
jeſty's Council,” and was carried mich a * 
ſion. 

Mr. Pitt next moned; © That Pied Tag 
Thurlow be one other of her Majeſty's Council,” 

Lord North roſe, and ſuggeſted the propriety of 
moving the names of the Princes before the queſ- 
tion on Lord Thurlow's name. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to poſt 
poning the Lord Chancellor's name, 22 

After ſome further debate, and the Committen 
had decided that the eight names propoſed by 
Mr. Pitt, ſhould ſtand as the names of eight 
members of the Council, 

Lord North moved, That his Royal High- 
neſs the Duke of York and AT be a Member, 
of the ſaid Council.“ 

Mr, Pitt declared, that he was ready to ſtate 
| bis reaſons, why he thought it neceſſary to give 
his 
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his vote againſt the motion. Poffibly what he 
had to offer, as well as his conduct en that occa. 
fion, might be placed in the catalogue of diſre- 
ſpect, and added to the other imputations ſo un- 
juſtly eharged upon him of meaning to manifeſt 
a want of due attention and regard to the younger 
branches of the Royal Family; be that as it 
might, ſo long as he was conſcious of acting upon 
no other principle, than an anxious defire to diſ- 
charge his duty faithfully, in a moment of great 
arduouſneſs and difficulty, he ſhould firmly ad- 
here to the rule of conduct that he had laid down 


for himſelf, as moſt advantageous to his country, 


and as beſt becoming his own character, perfectly 


regardleſs of any conſequences, however per- 


ſonally injurious they might be to him. The 
firſt matter to be conſidered was, he ſaid, the na- 
ture of the Council in queſtion, which was to be 
a Council of Advice, and a Council of Advice 
only. It had been ſaid to be a truſt, but the 
truſt was to adviſe het Majeſty in the care of his 
Majeſty's perſon. The noble Lord had propoſed 
that the Duke of York, the ſecond fon of the 
King, ſhould be a member of that Council. Per- 
haps the reaſons aſſigned by a noble Friend of his, 
a noble Marquis, who ſpoke early in the debate, 
was of itſelf fufficient to ſhe that the appoint- 
ment of his Royal Highneſs to be a member of 
that Council, would be both unneceffiry and im- 
W his noble Friend's argument remained to 5 


that 
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that moment unanſwered. Moſt certainly there 
could be no occaſion to put thoſe Princes of the 
blood, who were of courſe the natural adviſers of 
her Majeſty, into a reſponſible ſituation, and 
make them members of a Council, who were to 
adviſe the Queen when called on ſo to do, and 
were to anſwer for that advice. In the common 
tranſactions of the care of his Majeſty's perſon, 
her Majeſty would naturally conſult the perſons 
of her own family; but when, an act was to be 
done of a much more important nature, ſhe would 
then call upon her Council, who ought to be 
perſons diſintereſted in the advice they might 
give, (farther than as their general wiſhes for the 
reſtoration of his Majeſty's health, which they 
muſt feel in common with the reſt of his Ma» 
jeſty's ſubjects, ſhould make them otherwiſe) 
and who would neceſſarily be the beſt able to 
adviſe her Majeſty, Whatever, therefore, they 

might do in form, it was clear that in the ap- 
pointment of the truſt, whatever the advice 
might be that was given, the authority to a& 
upon ſhould be in a ſingle perſon, Another rea · 
ſon why it would, not be right, in his mind, 
to name the Duke of York was grounded on, 
thoſe general principles upon which it had been 
deemed improper to let the Prince of Wales 
have any concern in the care of his Majeſty's per- 
ſon, It was the fituation and not the character 
of the Prince that precluded: him from heing 
40 | 3 named 
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named to a ſhare in the office of the Committee 


of his Majeſty ; he who was to be Regent ought 


not to have any concern with the care of the 
King, becauſe being next in ſucceſſion, he was 
not fit to interfere in that concern. If, there- 
fore, the Prince of Wales was unfit for ſuch an 
interference, reſpect to him made it neceſſary to 
extend the ſame general principles to the Duke 
of York and the reſt of the Royal Family. 

Lord North ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had ſeemed to wonder that he had made the mo- 
tion, without accompanying it with much argu- 


ment; the reaſon was, his Lordſhip obſerved, 


becauſe he conceived he had argued it very ſut- 
ficiently when he had firſt riſen in that day's de- 
bate; if the Right Hon, Gentleman, however, 
thought it wanted argument, he would ſtate a few 
more reaſons why he thought the Committee 
ought to adopt it. The Right Hon. Gentleman 


had alluded to the ſpeech of. a noble Marquis, 


and had ſaid it remained unanſwered, The no- 
ble Marquis had ſaid, the Queen might, if ſhe 
pleaſed, call for the Council of the Princes, and 
therefore there was no occafion that they ſhould be 
members of the Council of Advice. The Queen 
might, his Lordſhip ſaid,” if ſhe pleaſed, call for 


the advice of any one or all of the eight perſons 


named for her Council, juſt as much as ſhe ſhould 
call for it in their capacity of counſellors. The 


Privy Council was in a great meaſure a Council 
| of 
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of Advice. The Princes of the blood were mem ⸗ 
bers of the Privy Council, and when they at- 
tended a Privy Council called by the King, they 
attended a Council of Advice. The Council to 
be appointed under the authority of the bill was, 
his Lordſhip ſaid, not long ſince lated to be 3 
Council of Advice, but afterwards ta be ſore» 
thing more, becauſe they were to be partakers 
of the act of reftoring his Majeſty to bis governs» 
ment. The Right Hon. Gentleman had faid, 
that they ſhould not truſt the perſon of the King 
to the ſueceſſor of the Crown. Fhat principle; 


tous principle, that excluded every one of the 


Royal Family from thoſe, councils and that ad- 
vice, He contended that there was, not any rule 
that could fupport excluding the ſuccefior from 
a Council to conſider what was beſt for the case 
of the health and the preſervation of his Majeſty, 

Mr. Aulington much doubted if there could be 
but one opinion in the country; whether or not that 
opinion was as the noble Lord had ſtated it to he, 
certain he was, that there were ſufficient reaſons 
why that ought not to be the opinion of that 
Houſe, The noble Lord had declared, that he 
conceived the principle of exctuding the fucs 


ceſſor to the Crown from the coyncil to-advide 


her Majeſty. in the eate of the King's parſon, 
was a barbarous principle, it was, nevertheleſs, 
Mr. Addington ſaid, the principle thut governed 
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the practice of the firſt Court of Equity in this 
kingdom, in all caſes concerning perſons labour- 
ing under the malady with which his Majeſty was 
unfortunately afflicted. The rule was never to 
appoint the Heir Apparent, nor even the Heir 
Preſumptive, to have the care of the perſon in- 
diſpoſed, but to take, as the moſt unexception- 
able, the individual leaſt intereſted in the death 
of that perſon. The Queen ſtood preciſely in 
this predicament. Her Majeſty, for a thouſand 
reaſons, was the moſt proper to have the care of 
the King's perſon; and the Prince of Wales was, 
for a variety of very different reaſons, unfit to 
take any ſhare in that concern. The noble Lord, 
he obſerved, had ſaid, that in caſe of her Ma- 
jeſty's death, the Council would have the care 
of the King's perſon. If the Duke of Vork, 
therefore, was to be of the Council, and the 
Prince of Wales were to die, the Duke of Vork 
ſtanding then as Heir Preſumptive of the Crown, 
would have the cuſtody of the King's perſon, 
which would be highly improper. When the 
death of the Queen ſhould happen, the bill had 
provided for the circumſtance. The only caſe in 
which the Queen ought to act under the bill by 
herſelf, was in regard to the reſumption clauſe, 
and the bill eſpecially defined what was to be the 
line of proceeding to be adopted. Mr. Adding- 
ton aſſigned, as an additional reaſon why the Duke 
of York, and the other Princes of the blood, 
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ought not.to 5be of the Council, that their over 
anxious wiſhes for his Majeſty's recovery, might 
make them too zealous, and induce them to pro- 
nounce that his Majeſty was in a ſtate of ſanity, 
before his reſtoration to health was complete, 
Mr. Addington, before he ſat down, ſolemnly 
declared that in regard to the meaſures lately 
purſued in conſequence of his Majeſty's unfor- 
tunate illneſs, he had acted from principle; he 
had maturely conſidered every part of the ſyſtem; 
he had voted upon conviCtion in conſequence, 
and he felt a pride and a pleaſure in having 
given his feeble ſupport to his Right Hon. 
Friend. 

Lord North roſe to explain. His expreſſion 
that excluding the ſucceſſor to the Crown from 
the Council, was puſhing a barbarous principle 
to a barbarous extent, was not his own ex- 
preſſion, but that of Lord Chancellor Mac- 
clesfield, in a fimilar caſe to the preſent. The 
Hon, Gentleman, his Lordſhip obſerved, had ar- 
gued thus: Would you,” ſaid the Hon. Gentle- 
man, © truſt the Preſumptive Heir to the Crown 
with the care of the King's perſon ?” The Duke 
of York, his Lordſhip obſerved, was not the 
Preſumptive Heir to the Crown, nor would he 
have, if named one of the Council, any ſort” of 
controul over the Queen, He was only, as other 
counſellors were, recommended to adviſe her 
Majeſty, when ſhe called for that advice; 
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On the queſtion being put, there appeared, 
Ayes 130; Noes 177. 
His Royal Highneſs Prince William Henry 
was then propoſed, and the Committee divided: 
Ayes 128; Noes 176. 
His Royal Highneſs Prince Edward was neg 
tived without a diviſion. | 
The Committee divided on the Duke of Glou- 
celter's name. 
Ayes 129; Noes 170. 
The Duke of Cumberland was negatived with- 
out a diviſion. 


WEDyNE8DAY, February 11 
Recency BI. 


Mr. Pitt moved the order of the day, and the 
Houſe reſolving itſelf into a Committee of the 
whole Houſe, that clauſe which relates to his 
Majeſty's reſuming his Authority, was read. 
Mr. Pitt obſerved, that in confidering this 
clauſe, it was neceſſary to advert to the ſubſe- 
quent ones, they being all connected together. 
The general principle of the clauſes he need not 
argue, as the proviſions for his Majeſty's re- 
ſumption of his government, aroſe out of every 
prineiple of regard to the Conſtitution, the law 


of the land, of the 2% "0 they all owed to 
that 
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their King, and out of the reſolutions themſelves, 
which were profeffedly calculated for the inter- 
val of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition alone. The ge- 
neral principle felt by the public was, that the 
whole of this meaſure was calculated only for 
the duration of that neceſſity; in policy they 
were alſo bound to take meaſures that the Re- 
gency ſhould continue no longer than the happy 
moment of his Majeſty's capability to reſume his 
right; it could not be the wiſh for it to laſt any 
longer : the point they were then confidering was, 
he ſaid, of the greateſt importance. It was his 
Majeſty's undoubted right to reſume the perſonal 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority as ſoon as he was 
capable of it. They were providing for that 
right; and in ſodoing, they ought to provide ac- 
cording to the conſtitution, that they ſhould not 
be thought to be trenching on royalty; and if 
they went any farther than the neceſſity of the 
caſe, they ſhould be uſurping to themſelves a privi- 
lege of transferring the King's undoubted right 
to another. As long as there exiſted the neceſ- 
fity of his Majeſty's remaining in the care pro- 
vided for the royal perſon, they could not look 
for one royal act from him; the firſt preliminary, 
therefore, was, that previous to his Majeſty's re- 
ſuming the Royal Authority, the Queen and her 
Council muſt notify that the infirmity no longer 
ſubſiſted. And when the Queen and her Council 
ſuggeſted that the infirmity no longer exiſted, his 
Majeſty would have a clear, indiſputable right to 
2C3 | reſume 
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"reſume his government: upon ſuch notification 
- of the capacity of his Majeſty, he would not be 
able to do any act of royalty, but through ſome 
oſtenfible channel. It was then the duty of 
that Houſe to provide for his Majeſty that oſten- 
ſible and fit channel, through which he would 
have to communicate his act to the Parliament 
and the people. In the doing which, they were 
to look to oſtenſible perſons, to the Privy Coun- 
eil; thoſe who might, on his Majeſty's recovery, 
be in executive departments, would by no means 
be fir perſons to conſider his Majeſty's capability 
of returning to his goyernment ; the mode there- 
fore propoſed in the next clauſe was, that thoſe 
who ſhould be at the time, or ſhall have been, of 
his Majeſty's Privy Council, and who ſhould be 
ſelected by his Majeſty; to any number not leſs 
than nine, he meant to propoſe, ſhould be the 
channel of communication, and if fix of ſuch 
Privy Council ſhould agree with the repreſenta- 
tion of the Queen and her Council that his Ma- 
jeſty's infirmity no longer exiſted, and ſhould 
have counterſigned the proclamation, they would 
be the channel through which his Majeſty would 
have to communicate to the public his recovery. 
Mr. Powys warmly oppoſed this dactrine, as it 
was deſtructive of the rights of Parliament, and 
therefore he wiſhed to introduce ſeveral amend- 
ments ; not that he believed they would be adopt- 
ed, but to ſhew his deteſtation of the bill in tota. 
* | Sir 
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Sir Ricbarud Sutton, in anſwer to Mr, Powys, 
to reſtore the exerciſe of power to the Crown 
for, the very moment his Majeſty was relieved 
from his preſent diſorder, that moment he was, 
by right of his Crown, entitled to reaſſume its 
power, and Parliament could not prevent him. 
What l were the Houſe of Commons to examine 
whether his Majeſty had a right to fit upon 
the throne? . He truſted no ſuch prepoſterous 
idea would be entertained :—-nor would it be 
proper in the Houſe of Commons, when their 
Sovereign claimed his right, to enter into a de- 
bate whether they ſhould admit him or noet. 
Mr. Francis could not comprehend Mr. Pitt; 
nor did he know what was meant by the word 
channel; which, he ſaid, the Right Hon. Gentle» 
man had mentioned fourteen times. — As to "wo 
clauſe, he reprobated it entirely. e kt 
Mr. Marſham. objected to any miau n num- 
ber of the Privy Council, and argued ſtrongly; 
that the ſame phyſicians, who had already at- 
tended, ſhould again be examined, whenever his 
Majeſty's faculties, were ſaid by thoſe about him, 
to be reſtored ; and, when this was made out in 
a ſatisfactory manner, both Houſes ſhould wait 
on his Majeſty with an addreſs, requeſting him 
to reſume his former power. As this was his 
idea, he ſhould propoſe a clauſe; by way of 
AAA 3 which was, that, after it was noti- 
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tians ſhould be ordered to attend, within fix 
days, at the Bar of the Houſe, to whom the fol- 
lowing queſtion ſhould be put, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner,.“ Is it your opinion that his Majeſty 
is now in ſuch a ſtate of health as to reſume the 
Royal Authority ?”!—On- the anſwer to this in 
the affirmative; then Parliament were to go up 
with an addreſs, and ny the Nerve of the! Re- 


geney ceaſe, + 
Cl. Phipps 3 ne of the King to 


reſume his government the moment his infirmity 


_ ceaſed to exiſt, He wiſhed the reſumption to be 
brought forward in the moſt eaſy, and at the 
ſame time in the moſt reſponfible manner; and, 
for that reaſon, he objected ro the interference 
of Parliament, who, not being a reſponſible bo- 
dy, were improper ſo to act. He wiſhed they 
might keep within their own bounds, and look 
after the reſponſibility of others. He wiſhed 
them not to drag their. Sovereign to their bar, to 
be examined as to his recovery; but to be aſcer- 
tained by thoſe who had ſeen the progreſs of bis 
recovery, He ſaw the King was mending. Dr. 
Warren, he obſerved, had ſigned his name that 
his Majeſty was better. Dr. Warren, and the 
reſt of the phyficians, and not the Houſe, would 
ſes the progreſs of his recovery. The Colonel 
animadverted on the ſpeech of Mr. Powys. That 
Gentleman bud Gia, the King, on his recovery, 
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would afk, Have my Parliament given me this 
power My children d-—My-brothers No. — 
The Parliament gave him the power, Col. Phipps 
faid, at the time of the Revolution. He declas 
red he wiſhed them not to take upon thetnſelves 
the part of a Republic; and, when they thought 
proper, preſent a Crown; but to act as a Parlia- 
ment, with a free Daene at thie- — 
it. * 
Mr. Sheridan aid, the real Pant was as 
fact of his Majeſty's being reſtored, and capable 
of reſuming the Government, and the manner in 
which that ſnhould be aſcertained, and the re- 
ſumption of his powers made. After paſſing that 
bill, the real queſtion would ſtand, that his Ma- 
jeſty had no right, though his Majeſty would 
have an unqueſtionable right on his recovery. 
But what were the proper means to aſcertain that 
recovery? By the mode propoſed for his Ma- 
jeſty's reſumption of his government, it was to 
be under certain terms and conditions. Who, 
then, were to be the judges of thoſe conditions? 
Who ſo proper as the two Houſes of Parliament? 
There was no perſon, he ſaid, doubted the pro- 
priety of going into an examination to prove the 
incapacity; it was their duty to do ſo, and it was 
equally their duty to take care to provide againſt 
any act of his Majeſty until his capability was 


known. By the preſent clauſe, they were about 


to delegate the truſt that belonged to themſelves 
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to others, and thereby depart from the duty they 
owed their country, and degrade themſelves, 
dy acknowledging, that theſe” eight Counſellors 
of her Mzjeſty were more eee n Par- 
lament. ; 
' Mr. Dundas ſaid, it was caters for why Pars 
8 Jiament to aſcertain the incapacity. of the King; 
becauſe, upon aſcertaining that fact, a right aroſe 
to them to provide for the defect in the perſonal 
exerciſe of the Royal Authority. But there was 
no reaſon why the two Houſes ſhould aſcertain 
the fact of the King's being able to reaſſume the 
Royal Authority; becauſe, on that fact, no right 
aroſe to the two Houſes of Parliament. He 
agreed with the Hon. Gentleman (Mr, Marſham), 
that they ſhould embrace the very firſt moment 
to approach the throne, ' and / congratulate his 
Majeſty on his reaſſumption of his authority arif- 
ing out of his right, -when his ſtate of health 
was ſuch as to enable him to exerciſe it. But 
this was all the length he could go with the 
Hon, Gentleman. Would any man ſay, that it 
was proper that the King ſhould come down to 
Parliament, and, like a ſuppliant, claim his right 
from the Regent? This bill had provided ſych 
checks as were proper to prevent any inconve- 
niencies or danger to the country, from the mode 
therein preſcribed for the King being reſtored 
to. his authority. Could any man in his con- 
ſeience believe, that the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
>; bury, 
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bury; and the other reſpectable characters ap- 
pointed to aſcertain this fact, would give an opĩ · 
nion of the King's recovery, if they were not ſa- 
tisfied that recovery; exiſted ? This was the feel- 
ing he had of it, and he was ſure it was the feel - 
ing of the publie at large. It might be ſuppoſ- 
ed, that the Queen, from a premature ſolicitude, 
might wiſh to produce the King to his loyal ſub. 
jects; and he would not ſuppoſe the eight per- 
ſons who were to compoſe the Council had not 
the ſame feelings, - Nay, if the whole Houſe of 
Commons were of this Council, they would all be 
actuated by the ſame feelings on this ſubje&; 
but the feelings of theſe reſpectable characters 
would be guarded by _ ſound diſcretion” o_ 
judgment, | 
The King, by this bin, was left to his own 
feelings, and was not compelled to reafſume the 
Royal Authority, but might do it, or not, as he 
pleaſed. The opinion of the King muſt be ſup- 
ported by ſix out of nine Privy Counſellors, be- 
fore his Majeſty can declare to his ſubjects, I am 
again your King; I feel myſelf fit for the exerciſe 
of the Royal Authority, It had been aſked, to 
what reſponſibility the Queen's Council 'were 
liable : They were ſubject to the ſame reſponſi- 
bility that any Member of the Privy Council was 
for any act of public detriment, If this Council 
did any thing raſhly, they were criminal, and 
puniſhable hy Parliament. If this Council 
abuſed 
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abuſed that truſt which was entruſted to them, 
the Parliament would exerciſe their controuling, 
puniſhing capacity, in bringing thoſe to puniſh. 

ment, for abuſing the truſt which had heen fe: 
a y_ in them. 

After a conſiderable portion of gebote, in 
wh ich there was more perſonality and invective 
than ſound argument, Mr. Sumner requeſted n 
the Chairman would read the queſtion. 

Mr. Wafſon informed the Committee, that 
there was no queſtion before them. d 

Mr. Pirt ſaid, the queſtion was, to fill up the 
blank in the firſt clauſe ; but that, at the defire 
of the Committee in general, he had ſummarily 
Rated the ptinciples and arguments on which he 
reſted the whole of the regulation. | 

Mr. Burke took particular notice of Mr. Dun- 
das s ſpeech; The Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
thought, that, to depoſe- his Majeſty's Govern- 
ment, it was neceſſary to make an examination 
of phyſicians before that Houſe ; but, to give it 
to him, it was not neceſſary for that Houſe to 
have any examination. The Hon. Gentleman 
aſked, what they had to ſay of the characters of 
the Officers of the Houſehold ? He had nothing 
to ſay of them, but that, when they had accept - 
ed tlie truſt, they were not fit to hold it. He 
might adote the Duke of Montague, he might 
worſhip the Earl of Saliſbury ; he knew thoſe 


but he would not ſay what others, as great as 
hat a ä they, 
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they, would not do in their places, The Houſe, 
he (aid, had no ſecurity at all for the due perfor- 
mance of that important event that was to paſs 
through the. hands of the King's Council. The 
Hon. Gentleman had ſaid, Would you have the 
King a ſuppliant to Parliament? Ves; he thought 
Parliament the proper Judge of Kings, and that 
it was for their honour. that they ſhould be ſo; 
When he went to war with foreign powers, he 
wiſhed the King to be a ſuppliant to Parliament: 

when he entered into ſubſidiary treaties, he with» 
ed him to be a ſuppliant; but he did not wiſh 
him to be a ſuppliant to his own: menial ſer- 
vants, thoſe who ate his bread, and receiyed his 
wages. If an examination by his Majeſty's phy- 
ſicians, when his incapacity was declared—if that 
were degradation, why did they make it a neceſ- 
ſary proceeding? The Hon, and Learned Gen- 
tleman had faid, if the King is well, he ſhall 
come and claim. Why then did he not?—Oh, 
no ! he muſt have reſtraint ; but it ſhould be any 
reſtraint rather than that of Parliament, Mr. 
Burke reaſoned on the neceſſary ſteps to be taken 
preliminary ta his Majeſty's being ſuffered to re · 
ſume his authority. The firſt thing to be learnt, 
he ſaid, was, that the ſanity ſnould not be doubt: 
ful. Becauſe, to produce the perſon of a Mo- 
narch in ſuch weakneſs, might. render him the 
tool of a faction, who would make him do what 


he could pot unde. * forgot the caſe of 
3 Charles 
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Charles the Sixth of Pranes, who delivered all 
his power over to the hands of 'a faction, who 
ruined France, Charles the Sixth, previous to 
his viſitation by that dreadful calamity, was as 
enterprizing as any Monarch that ever ſat on the 
throne of France, and juſt before it pleaſed God 
to afflict him, the French ha@#talked of invading 
England ; but, after that period, England in- F 
vaded France. The diſorder with which the 
Sovereign was afflicted was, he ſaid, like a vaſt 
ſea which rolled in, and, at a low tide, rolled 
back, and left a bold and barren ſhore. Mr. 
Burke ſaid, he had taken pains to make himſelf 
maſter of the ſubject; he had turned over every | 
book upon it, and had viſited the dreadful man- 
ions where thoſe unfortunate beings were con- 
fined. At one of them, the capital hoſpital for 
ſuch perſons, he ſaw the goodneſs of the provi- 
| fions, the cleanneſs of the houſe, the diſcipline 
throughout, and the wonderful order by which 
ſo many perſons were governed by a few, An 
| author of great authority, Mr. Burke ſaid, hav- 
ing mentioned the uncertainty of the ſymptoms 
of ſanity, had declared, that, after having been 
kept a month, (and the rule was, he ſaid, at all 
the houſes he had viſited, though anxious to diſ- 
charge the patients ſpeedily, as they all were, to 
keep them a month after their. recovery, before 
they turned them out of the houſe,) they would 


ſometimes dread the' day of their departure, and 
| relapſe 
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_ relapſe on the very laſt day, and the conſequen-" | 
ces that bad followed were of the moſt fatal 
kind, Mr. Burke read an extract from the vo- 
lume he alluded to, which ſtated, that ſome of 
theſe upfortunate individuals, after a ſuppoſed. 
recoyery, hadjgommitted parricides, others had 
butchered their ſons, others had done violence, 
to themſelves by hanging, ſhooting, drowning, 
throwing themſelves out of windows, and 1 0 a 
variety of other ways— | 

Here Mr. Burke was called to older, with no 
common indignation; But, no ſooner had this- 
interruption ceaſed, than he roſe again, and, af-" 
ter having very finely painted the bad effects of a 
miſapplied delicacy, he returned to the ſubject, 
and ſaid he had read enough to give the Com- 
mittee a ſenſe of the danger of an uncertain cureg _ 
arguing, from the great diſaſters that had fol 
lowed in private life, that it was the more neceſ- 
fary- to take care that a ſane Sovereign was put in 
the poſſeſſion of government. He drew a picture 
of the King's ſuppoſed return, which he deſerib- 
ed as moſt happy, if really cured ; but as hor- 
rible in the extreme, in its conſequences, if a 
ſudden relapſe took place. 

Sir Charles Gould declared he approved of the 
regulation, as he thought it favourable to the 
circumſtance of his Majeſty's being reſtored to 
Ye government on his recovery. 
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Mr. Sheridan * an 3 which de 
explained to be inttoductory to a ſtill farther 


amendment meant to be propoſed afterwards, | | 


with a view to procute the object he aimed at, 
and thoſe who thought as he did, viz. that Par- 
liament ought to be the medium of reſtoring the 
government to the King on his recovery. 
Mr. Sheridan's amendment tended to oblige 
the Privy Council to take care that the inſtru- 
ment, ſtating his Majeſty ' to be recovered, that 
was to be ſent to the Lord Mayor of London, 
. and inſerted in the London Gazette, be previouſly 
laid before Parliament, 

"The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to the. 
amendment; denying that his Majeſty could de- 
legate his authority while he remained within 
the realm. There was, he ſaid, no power in 
the law of the country, by which the, King could 
appoint a perſon to the royal authority; and as 
to the idea that his Majeſty might recover, and 
the very firſt act of his Government would be 
to diſſolve the Parliament, it was a notion too 
wild and extravagant for any man ſeriouſly to 
entertain. 

The Attorney Geteral ſaid, he did not think it 
poſſible for any Gentleman to get up and alarm 
them with the idea, that his Majeſty, on his te- 
cavery,. could make a Cuſos Regus, or Cuſtodes 
Regni, which of late years had been known, by 

"the more familiar name of Lords Juſtices, in 
which 
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which caſe every a is dune by the King 39 fits # 
own perſon. He hach, on former day, explain 
ed, Mr. Attorney ſaid, that the Loril Lieutenant 
of Ireland was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, à Cos Repni ; 
but, if the King was to ſet his foot in that king- 
dom, the Lieutenant's power would ſtop inftant- 
ly, and his patent he void. Nothing could be 
more clear, Mr. Attorney ſaid, than that the 
King could not raiſe another royal perſon. A 
Regent, that they wert then making, was a mere 
creature of Parliament, only recently thought. 
of, and to be found recognized i in W rr 0 | 
one or two modern ſtatutes. . 

Mr. Sheridan was not fatigfied, ie, 

The Attorney General fpoke again, and again ex- 
plained the nature of commiſſions, particularly 
adverting to that commiſſion they lately faw on 
the Woolſack in the Houſe of Lords. 

The Committee divided on the amendment, 

Ayes 113 Noes 181 

There was ſome farther converſation between 
Mr Pitr, Mr. Sherkdag, Mr. Grey, Mr. Bouverie, 
and others. 

At length, the clauſes being gone through, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought up a new 
clauſe,” to enable the Regent, notwithſtanding 
the reſtri&ions reſpecting patent place offices for 
life, penſions, &c. in caſe any of the Judges, 
through age or infirmity, ſhould wiſh to reſign, 
: b r Another object of the 

| 2 D lauſe 
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clauſe was,” to enable Parliament, if the occaſion 
of making a Chancellor ſhduld occur, to paſs an 
act in this Seſſion of Parliament to enable the 
Regent to grant, "in chat baſe, 4 reverſion of 
ſome patent pom fk to the perſon, decepring 
the Seals.” h n ie TT: 

_ | Mr. Pulteic gave notice, Pay on the third 
reading; he ſhould introduce a-clauſe by way of 
rider, to limit the duration of the reſtriction 
which diſables the Regent from making Peers. 
Dye Chancellor of the Exchequer deſired the report 
might be received immediately, as he intended 
to read the bill a third time on the morroẽw. 
The Houſe having been reſumed, the report 
was made; and the amendments having been twice 
read, and the queſtion put on each, the bill . 
ordered to be engroſſdſe. 


The Houſe adjourned immediately,” © 
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574 "CREATE Pens. e 
- Mr, abe raſe to move that clauſe of which 
he had given notice the preceding evening, viz. 
à elauſe to limit the duration of that part of the 
bill which reſtrained the power of the Regent in 
* to the en of 6 In order to 
2 : explain 


bd 


ep Jain the principles on Me, he thought ſome' 
bieten in that reſtrictien neceflary, he pro- 
ceeded to call the attention of the Houſe to the 
degrees of check and controul which the diffe- 
rent branches of the Legiſlature had upon each 
other; a ſyſtem, wiſely provided by the Conſti- 
| tution, in order to keep alive that proper jea- 
louſy, the conſtant attention to which tended ſo 
effectually to the preſeryacich of the Conftitufion 
itſelf. 
F The Sovereign of the Britiſh empire, AS head 
of the Three Eſtates, had, he obſerved, a variety 
of ' prerogatives and functions, independent of 
the Two Houſes of Parliament, and eſſentially 
neceſſary . to the conducting the legiſlative, ' as 
well as the carrying on of the executive govern- 
ment of the country ; ; the two other Branches of 
the Legiſlature, in like manner, poſſeſſed rights, 
powers, and privileges, peculiar to themſelves, 
and equally requifite for the maintenance of 
their independence, and the ſecurity of that 
independence from the encroachment of either 
of the other Two Eſtates. The Crown ſtood 
connected with both Houſes of Parliament in a 
peculiar manner, and each Houſe poſſeſſed powers 
of couliterating the Crown, to a reaſonable de- 
gree, whenever the Crown ſhould 'go beyond the 
conſtitutional limits of its prerogative: In that 
Houſe, as they well knew, whenever they thought 
it neceſſary ſo to do, they could controul the 
44 2 D 2 Crown 
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crown in many reſpects, and eſpecially by with- 
holding the ſupplies, or refufing to paſs the 
mutiny bill; but, if any improper uſe were 
made of their power, his Majeſty might diſſolve 
the Parliament,” and fend; them back to their 
conſtituents. | - 

Mr. Pulteney deſeanted on the great utility 
and importance of the power of the Crown to 
make Peers. Had not the Crown been able to 
exerciſe that power, ſome important acts would 
not baye paſſed, and the union of Scotland could 
3 have taken place. However opinions might 
have differed about the union, at the time, all 
men who felt for. the intereſt of both England 
and Scotland, bad ſince abundant reaſon to 
extol its wiſe principles, and to rejoice at its 
beneficial effects. The power of creating Peers, 
ſo properly lodged i in the hands of the Crown, 
for the reward of merit, and the encouragement 
of virtuous mulation, in the ſervice of the 
cquntry, was a power that had always been 
exerciſed ſparingly by the Princes who had fat 
upon our Throne. Mr. Pulteney ſaid, he had 4 
great opinion of the Houſe of Commons; but he 
did not therefore wiſh, that the Crown might 
not have the power of digolying Parliament.— 
He mentioned the hiſtorical fact of the Houſe of 
Commons, which, in the reign. of Charles the 
Furſt, prevailed on that | Monarch to paſs av a& 


" that they ſhould not by, * to e 
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abd declared that lle did not believe either the 
Monarch, or the Members, had any idea, at the 
time, of the miſchie vous conſequences chat fol- 
lowed. As ke wiſhed the power” of diſſolving 
Parliament to remain in the Crown, in Hike man- 
ner, he never wiſhed to {ee powers given to the 
Houſe of Lords to refift the eonflitutional con- 
duct of the Crown: they knew not what opera- 
tion the power of reſtraining the Regent from 
creating Peers might have on the minds of the 
Houſe of Lords. He only looked to that elauſe 
when the other Houſe might Rave an intereſt in 
oppoſing the repeal of the bill. They would 
now tell them ſo, truly, according to their pre- 
ſent feelings and intentions; but there was no | 
anſwering for human frailty, Ambitious men, 
mtruſted with unlimited power, might grow 
 fonder of it in proportion to the length of time 
they poſſeſſed it, and at laſt refuſe to part with 
it at all. Let them recolle& the caſe of the re- 
public of Rome, with regard to the Decemviri, 
who were magiſtrates appointed for the purpoſe 
of carrying the laws into execution for a year. 
They were at firſt the wiſeſt and moſt able citi- 
zens of the republic, and all the executive power 
was intruſted in their hands for twelve months. 
By degrees, the time they were choſen for was 
increaſed; firſt one year was added, and after - 
wards more, till at Jaſt they had attained to ſuch 
an enormous degree of abſolute power, that had 
| | Dd a it 
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it not been for the miſeunduct of one of them, 
the liberties. of their country had been loſt for 
ever. They ought, therefore, to profit by paſt 
experience, and to guard againſt a ſunilar danger 
to, their own country. He would not, by any 
means, adviſe the truſting ſo much out of their 
own. hands, as to ſuffer the reſtriction on the 
Regent from making Peers to go out of the 
Houſe in the bill, without ſome limitation. 
On theſe grounds, Mr. Pulteney ſaid he ſhould, 
as a rider to the bill, propoſe a clauſe for limit 
ing that part of the bill which impoſed reſtric- 
tions on the Regent with regard to the power of 
making Peers, and the time he meant to propoſe 
for that reſtriction to ceaſe and determine was 
three years; not that he propoſed that period 
under any idea that the Regency ought to con- 
tinue the exerciſe of the Royal Authority under 
any reſtrictions, ſo long as three years; but, be- 
cauſe, if unfortunately they. ſhould be diſap- 
pointed in their preſent hopes of his Majeſty's 
recovery, he thought three years the outſide of 
the time. that, under any circumſtances, the re» 
ſtrictions ought to continue. Mir: nn read 
his clauſe, 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, he had liſtened to the n 
able Gentleman with that degree of attention that 
he was always deſirous to give to every ſuggeſtion 
that came from ſo reſpectable a quarter. If he 
were right in his ideas on the ſubject of limita- 
4 tions 
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tions of time, in reſpeſtito any of the reſtrictions 
impoſed on the Regent, the danger the Honour- 
able Gentleman wiſhed to guard againſt, was 
more in theory, than likely to be carried into 
practice. That a majority of the Lords would 
with to continue the reſolutions, whenever it 
ſhould be thought by that Houſe proper to 
reviſe their proceedings, and alter them as the 
circumſtances of the caſe might requite; and 
that limitations ought to be fixed, was a propo- 
firion firft ſtarted on debating the reſolution in 
the Committee on the ſtate of the nation, and it 
had been ſuggeſted, that they ougkt to fix a 
permanent time. He had then thought, and he 
continued to think, that there was no ground, 
and that there could be no ground for the Lords 
to retain that power, whenever it ſhould be ne. 
ceſſary to repeal it. The whole of the bill was 
a temporary meaſure, and calculated to laſt only 
during the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs. ' 
— They muſt, therefore, be at a loſs what period 
of limitation to fix on, fince they could not tell 
the preciſe period of his Majeſty's illneſs, For : 
this reaſon he felt objections to limit the powers 
of the Regent to any time at all. And another 
reaſon was, becauſe, if his Majeſty's illneſs ſnould 
unfortunately continue to any length of period, 
ſo that his recovery would become a matter of 
doubt (a matter which, thank God, he had 
0 mY more and more reaſon to believe would 
Dd4 not 
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not be the caſe) a new Regency Seiten: 


to be ſettled, and that undoubtedly on very dif- 


ferent , principles. However, as the time taken 
for the limitation was three.years, not, he con- 

ceived, with any view that the reſtriction in 
queſtion, or any other impoſed on the Regent, 
ougght, under any cireumſtances, to continue ſo 
long, but with a view to name three years as the 
extremeſt time to which, in any poſſible con- 
ſideration, any thing like a reſtriction could be 
ſuppoſed: to be proper to extend; therefore, in a 
point of theory and of principle, he ſnould * 
no ohjection to the clauſe. . 

Mr. Powys ſaid, that the clauſe Conan im- 
ply, that three years was, in the opinion of the 
Houſe, the period that the reſtrictions ought to 
continue. For his part, he wiſhed not to confine 
that reſtriction, with regard to the making Peers, 
to a limitation of time, becauſe he thought that 
no reſtriction Whatever ought to exiſt. But, if 
there muſt be reſtrictions on the Regent, he 
thought a limitation of three years too long a 
period. An earlier period than three years would 
enable Parliament to examine and re- conſider the 
whole proceeding, The clauſe was read, and 
Mr. Pulteney moved, that the words, “Three 
Years,” be inſerted in the blank; | 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he was of exactly the ſame 
opinion on the ſubject as his Honourable Friend, 
wich reſpect to the probability of the Lords 
2 refuſing 
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refuling- te open dhe doe: to their Houſe, if by - 
the bill; Without any limitation of the 
duration of the feſtriction, in regard to the Re- 
gent's power to make Peerages, they — 
the power to paſs out of their hands. 

Mr. Sheridan declared, he was ſurpriſed at 
what the Right Honourable Gentleman had ſaid 
of the idea of the improbability of the Lords ever 
withinge to continue the power, when they once 
got it into their poſſeſſion. - The Right Honour-. 
able Gentleman ſeemed to have forgot that they 
had gone throughout the whole of their pro- 
ceedings, not on probable danger, but on poſfi- 
ble danger; and every danger that was morally 
- poffible to happen, had been moſt ſtudiouſſy and 
cautiouſly guarded againſt, That ſuch an idea 
as the Right Honourable Gentleman had ſtated 
was implied by Parliament, was not, Mr. Sheridan 
_ thought, to be tolerated; the Right Honourable | 
Gentleman, and the Gentleman behind him, 
ſeemed to have adopted a principle that might 
be extended for feven years, as well as three; 
and, therefore; not chuſing to lend his ſanction 
to the principle, that the executive power ought 
to continue maimed and crippled by uſeleſs and 
harſh reſtrictions for three years, he ſnould move 
to leave out the words, “ Three Tears,“ and 
that the words, 66 2 N * liferrod hor the 
_—_— ö 
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. Mr. Pitt ſaid; the Honourable Gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt, ſeemed to have done him more juſtice 
than the Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke near 
him, - becauſe he had expreſſly ſtated, that as 
they could not fix the preciſe period of the 
duration of his Majeſty's illneſs, he would agree 
to Three Years, a period the moſt extreme and 
diſtant that could be taken; but that, if his 
Majeſty ſhould not recover ſoon, the reſtriftion 
ought to ceaſe within the period - propoſed, and 
the Honourable and reſpectable Member, who 
had introduced it, had expreſſly ſtated a ſimilar 
| ſentiment, How then could it be conſidered, 
that adopting the words,“ Three Years,” to fill 
up the blank, under the conſtruction that had 
been laid down, was making Parliament declare 
that its opinion was, that the reſtrictions ought 
to laſt for Three Years? With regard to the 
amendment propoſed, would not the Honourable 
Gentleman, by what he was doing, defeat his 
own purpoſe? The Honourable Gentleman had 
ſaid, he moved an carlier day, that it might-not 
appear to be the opinion of the Houſe, that 
Parliament thought the reſtrictions. ought to 
continue Three Years, He ſhould think the 
Honourable Gentleman would ſerve his purpoſe 
better, by withdrawing his amendment, and 
letting the original motion be put. If, however, 
the Honourable Gentleman ſhould perſiſt in his 
amendment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ſaid, 


Can 1 
ſaid, he ſhould gare give that amendment 
his negative. 

Mr. Sberiden faid, — wiſhed to bd 7 
amendment in the body of the Bill. He would 
aſk a queſtion of the Learned Gentleman whom 
he ſaw oppoſite to him, the anſwer given to which 
would ſhew whether the amendment was neceſ- 
ſary or not. His Majeſty had a power to grant 
a commiſſion for opening Parliament, and he de- 
fired to know whether the King bad not power 
to inveſt thoſe commiſſioners with full regal au- 
thority. He found, from the precedents- with 
which they had been furniſhed, that in the caſe: 
of Henry the Sixth, when the Duke of York, was | 
appointed to exerciſe the royal authority in Par- 
liameat, it might be done. What he wiſhed to 
know then was, whether the King could do the 
| ſame thing by a general commiſſion, or whether, 

as in the caſe of Lord Hardwicke in the year. 
17.54, he muſt iſſue a ſecond commiſſion to give 
the royal aſſent to any bill or bills? 

The Mafier of the Rolls (aid, if the Hon. Gen- 
tleman meant to enquire whether the King could 
delegate the whole of his authority by one com- 
miſſion, he thought he could not do ſo; that 
was, he could not, for inſtance, make his Attor- 
ney General King. To make any man King by 
attorney, was a power that the King of England 
did not poſſeſs. With regard to the commiſſions 
iſſued in Henry the Sixth's reign, in the caſes of 
the 
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the Duke of Glouceſter i the commencernent, 
and the Duke of York ina fubſequent period; in 
both theſe caſes the commiſſions iſſued under the 
© Great Seal, and were confirmed by Parliament. 
He then pointed out the difference of ſuch com- 
miffions and commiſſions iſſued by the royal au- 
thority. U 
Mr. Sheridan thanked the Learned Gentleman 
for anſwering him in part, but he had reaſoned 
rither. than anſwered him entirely. He then 
proceeded to put his caſe again, and maintained 
that the commiſſion, appointing the Duke of 
Glouceſter to hold the Parliament and give the 

royal aſſent to bills, was a caſe in point; the 
King was then a minor, incapable of acting for 
Himſelf, as our King was at preſent incapable, 
though from another cauſe, Was there not in 
the King a power, not only to iſſue a commiſſion = 
inveſting commiſfioners with authority to open 
Parliament, but to give the royal aſſent to a bill, 
and to exerciſe, in every 1 the royal autho- 
; rity? 
Dye Attorney Generdt ſaid, he would awer the 
Hon. Gentleman in three words. — The King 
cunnot. A kind of queſtion and anſwer conver- 
ſation continued for ſome migutes, Mr. Sheri- 
day perfiſting that he uſed ſound reaſoning, and 
the Maſter of the Rolls and Attorney Genetal ad- 
hering to their doctrine, that a King of England 
bad no e to delegate his whole authority. 
0 At 
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At leygity the converfation was put an t * 
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| Mr. W. Smith roſe to move an amendment i in 
the uniformity clauſe, He ſtated the harſh, il- 
liberal, ſevere and unjuſt penalties to which the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, among a variety of deſcrips 
tions of ſets, differing from the , eſtabliſhed 


church, were liable by the ſtatute of Charles the 


Se copd. The chief of theſe. penalties, he faid, 
were, and had Jong been deemed obſolete, but 
they | had never been formally repealed; the Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters lay therefore at the mercy of 


every informer. Mr. Smith ſtated ſome of theſe | 


penalties and Mabilieiee. one of which was, chat 
a Papiſt hould not praclice the att of an apot be- 


5 in the city of London, under a beavy pena]- | 


He ſaid ſurely ſuch diſability ought not to 
| mne in the ſtatute book! He mentioned ſeveral 


others, and at length ated his amendment, the 


object of which was, no more than to prevent 
any difficulty being placed, by the Regency Bill, 

in the way of the repeal of the Teſt Act, if ap- 
| plication ſhould be. made for ſuch 3 repeal here- 
W 

It might poſſibly, he hid, be aſked, why he 
bad not propoſed the amendment in the Com- 

mittee the preceding evening ? He had youn * 
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to do it, he ſaid, but thoſe who would have felt 
it their duty to object to it, if they found it ob- 
jectionable, had wiſhed for a proper opportunity 
of reading the act of Uniformity, in order to ſee 
if any part of that ſtatute would be trenched 
upon by the amendment. Thoſe perſons, he 
underſtood, had ſince read that ſtatute, and had 
found that the amendment was perfectiy free 
from objection on any ſuch ground. 

Mr. Smith moved the amendment, and Lord 
Belgrave ſeconded it. | 

The Miſter of the Rolls wiſhed the amendment 
had been opened the preceding evening, and not 
moved thus, on a ſudden, and at the very mo- 
ment before the bill paſſed. _ It was true, he ſaid, 
that there were, in the ſtatute of Charles the Se- 
cond, many ſevere penalties and, unjuſt diſabill- 
ties, ſeveral of which had ſince been repealed by 
the a@ of Toleration in favour of the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters; and he thought there were others re- 
maining that ought to be repealed; but then it 
ought to be done regularly, directly, and avow- 
edly : and at a fit time he ſhould have no objec- 
tion to aſſiſt in framing a proper Bill of Repeal. 
He then flated, that King William took an oath, 
that he would Felle the eſtabliſhment of the 
church of England, and he was called, upon by 

the church of Scotland to give a ſecurity hey, 

their eſtabliſhment alſo ſhould not be touche 


The whole eſtabliſhment of the church was in the 
6 
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act, and therefore he muſt weer to the amend- 
ment in loo. ö ' . 
Mr. Pitt ſaid, he did not think tho ſubjeck re · 
quired the warmth that ſeemed likely to be ap- 
plied to it. He profeſſed himſelf to be a zealous 
and firm friend to the eſtabliſhed church of Eng- 
land, and ſtated that the object of the Hon. Gen- 
tleman lay in a very narrow compaſs. He pro- 
ceeded to deſcribe ir, and to mention the general 
heads of the Uniformity Act. He alſo ſtated, 
that at the Reformation their anceſtors had not 
quite purged their liturgies (of which there had 
been two or three different ones) from the ſuper- 
ſtition of the Romiſh Church. The offences 
created by the different ſtatutes were, he ſaid, in- 
definite, but the puniſhment was definite, and to 
a great extent. He mentioned ſeveral, me ſeem+ 
eda friend to the motion. 5 | 
Mr. Smith ſaid, as he perceived . ws flo 
geßce in the Houſe for a diviſion, he ſhould not 
preſs the motion then, eſpecially as another means 
of anſwering the ſame end had been propoſed. 
* Mr. Alder man Newnham ſaid, it would ſhew a 
want of ſpirit in him if he did not oppoſe the 
whole Bill, excepting only that part of it which 
declared, that the Prince of Wales ſhould be 
Regent. The Alderman ſaid, he thought the 
proviſions of the bill r to the honour 


of his Ny ner A b, 
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Mr. Alderman Watſon gave his explicit approba- 
tion to the Bill itſelf, and to the various clauſes 
of the Bill, becauſe they were conſiſtent with his 
.conviction, aud that of his conſtituents. He took 
notice of an expreſſion which had, he ſaid, called 
that diſtinguiſhed claſs of men the merchants, 
traders, and bankers of London,  paypers : at 
the time the expreſſion was uſed, the Alderman 
ſaid, he was in a ſituation which rendered it im- 
poſſible for him to take notice of it without vio - 
lating the forms and orders of the Houſe, in the 
chair of the Committee. The Alderman took 
notice, alſo, of another expreſſion which had 
ſallen from Honourable Gentleman who had juſt 
left, his place, (Mr. Powys). That Hon, Gen- 
tleman would not have dared to have ſaid thoſe 
words bad be been at liberty to have auſwered 
him. He did not chuſe to call for the protection 
of the Houſe at the time, becauſe he was con- 
ſeious he could proteR himſelf, The Hoo. Gen- 
theman had ſaid, that he muſt, ſuhmit to the 
commands of the Right Honourable Gentleman: 
commands He deſpiſed the inſinuation he 
bad voted with the Right "ne. „ tee "yy 

Mr. Sheridan aid, the 3 Alderman had in- 
1 the old ryle, and had proceeded to panes 
gyriae the preſent and traduce the abſent, He 
' defended his two Hon. Friends from the worthy 
Magiſtrate's charges, both of which, he ſaid, 
were founded in miſapptehenſion. 


Colonel | 
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Colonel Phipps ſaid, there needed not all the 
wiſdom and knowledge to be gltaned from the 
learned dialogue that the Houſe had heard be- 
tween Doctor and Student, to furniſh an anſwer 
to the Honourable Gentletnati's clauſe; he 
could not give him a reaſon why his clauſe 
ought not to ſtand in three words, but he believ- 
ed he could do it in a very few ſentences. The 
Colonel ſaid, in the firſt: place, no clauſe could 
poſſibly be rereived contrary to the general pur- 
view of a Hill, as expreſſed in the preamble i if 
the Hon. Gentleman would look to the preamble, 
he would not find a ſingle word about placing re- 
ſtrictions on his Majeſty's exetciſe of his"r@y8l 
authority, when he had utidoubted right to . | 
etciſe it. * 

The queſtion was then put on Mr. Sheridari's 7 
clauſe, and negatived. * | 

A few words paſſed afterwards bw Mr. 
Brandling and; Mr. Grey; and after a ftiort ſpeech 
from Sir Charles Gould, the Bill paſſed, and wis 
ordered to bi carried up to the Lords, OO 
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INTITULED 


An A& to provide for the Care of his Majeſty's 
Royal Perſon, and for the Adminiſtration of 
the Royal Authority, during the Continuance 


of 115 e s _ 
Vara by reaſon of the ſevere indifpolition 
1 with which it hath pleaſed God to afflit the 
King's moſt Excellent Majeſty, the perſonal exerciſe of 
the Royal Authority by his Majeſty is for the preſent 
fo far interrupted, that it becomes neceſſary to make 
proviſion for aſſiſting his Majeſty in the adminiſtration 
and exerciſe of the royal authority, during the con- 
tinuance of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, in ſuch manner, 
and to ſuch extent, as the preſent circumſtances, and 
the urgent concerns of the nation, require; be it there- 
fore enatted, by the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty, by 
and with the advice and conſent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this preſent Parlia- 
ment aſſembled, and by the authority of the ſame, That 
his Royal Highneſs George Auguſtus Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, ſhall have full power and authority, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majeſty, and under the 
Kyle and title of Regent of this kingdom, to exerciſe 
und adminiſter, according to the laws and conſtitution 
ee che royal e Inga the 
s ts crown 
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crown of Great Britain belonging, and to uſe, execute, 
and perform all authorities, prerogatives, acts of 
government, and adminiſtration of the ſame, which 
lawfully belong to the King of this realm to uſe, 
execute, and perform, ſubject to ſuch limitations, ex- 
ceptions, regulations, and reſtriftions, as are herein. 
after ſpecified and contained. | 
And be it alſo enafted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That no acts of regal power, prerogative, government, 
or adminiſtration of government, of what kind or na- 
ture ſoever, which might lawfully be done or executed 
by the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty, perſonally ex- 
erciſing his royal authority, ſhall, during the eon- 
tinuance of the Regency by this act eftabliſhed, be 
valid and effectual, unleſs done and executed in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majeſty, by the authority 
of the ſaid Regent, according to the proviſions of this 
act, and ſubject to the limitations, exceptions, cegula» 
tions, and reſtrictions herein contained. | 
Aud be it further enatted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That the ſaid Regent, before he ſhall act, or enter upon 
his {aid office of Regent, ſhall take the following oath 
of office: « 
„J Do ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear, That I will truly 
and faithfully execute the office of Regent of the 
kingdom of Great · Britain, according to an act of 
% Parliament paſſed in the twenty-ninth year of the 
« reign of his Majeſty King George the Third, inti- 
* tuled, An at? to provide for the care of his Majefly's 
* royal perſon, and for the adminiſtration of the royal 
% authority, during the continuante of his JayeNty's illneſs; 
and that I will adminiſter, according to law, the 
power and authority veſted in me by virtue of the 
* faid act, and will, in all things, to the utmoſt of my 
power and ability, conſult and maintain the ſafety, 
: aE3 | F honour, 
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„ honour, and dignity of bis Majeſty, and the welfare 
Bare 4 of his people. do help me GOD.” 
' Which oath ſhall be taken before his Majeſty's moſt 
. bonourable Privy Council, who are hereby required and 
«impowered to adminiſter the ſame, and to enter the 
' ſame in the books of the ſaid Privy Council. 

A be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That the ſaid Regent ſhall be deemed and taken to be a 
ö perſon having and executing an office and place of truſt 

within England, and ſhall take and Tubſcribe ſuch 
oaths, and make and ſubſcribe ſuch declaration, and 
do all ſuch acts as ate required by the laws and ftatutes 
of this Kingdom to qualify perſons to hold offices and 
places df*truſt, and to continue in the ſame, in ſuch 
manntr'as in and by the faid laws and ſtatutes are 
required, and under ſuch pains, penalties, -forfeitures, 

and Uſfabilities, as are , therein and thereby appointed 
and ordained; © 

Aull be it alſo enafted by the authority ubreſlid, That 
it Mall be lawful for the ſaid Regent to take and ſub- 
Jeride fuch oaths, and make and ſubſcribe fuch declara- 
tion, in and before his Majeſty's moſt honourable 
Privy Council; and that the certificate of his having 
received the Sacrament of the Lord's s Supper i in any of 
"the royal chapels, figned by the perſon adminiſtering 
the ſame, ſhall be regiſtered in the books of the ſaid 
moſt honourable Privy Council ; and that ſuch taking 

— and ſubſeribing the ſaid oaths, and making and ſub- 

ſcribing the Taid declaration, and taking the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper as aforeſaid, ſhall be, to all intents 
and purpoſes, as effectual as if the ſame had been 
reſpectivel taken, mids, and ſubſcribed in the manner 
now required by law tor the qualification of perſons to 
"hold offices and gs of truſt, and to continue in the 


fame. | 
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WI * it inatied by the, AT EAT: aforeſaid, That 
nothing in this act contained ſhall extend, or be con- 
ſtrued to extend, to impower the faid Regent, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majeſty, to give the. 
royal aſſent to, any bill or bills in Parliament, for re- 
pealing, changing, or 1n any reſpect varying the order: 
and courſe of ſuceeſſion to the Crown of this Realm 


as the ſame ſtands now eſtabliſhed in the illuſtrious, | 


Houſe of Hanover, by an act paſſed in the twelfth year, 
of the reign -of King William the Third, intituled,, 
An act for the further limitation of the Crown, oP 
better ſecuring the rights and liberties of the ſubject; 7 
or to any act for repealing or altering the act, made i in 
the thirteenth year of the reign of King Charles the 
Second, intituled, “ An act for the uniformity. of 
publick prayers and adminiſtration of ſacraments, and 
other rites and ceremonies, and for eſtabliſhing the 
form of making, ordaining, and conſecrating Bithops,, 
Prieſts, and Deacons, i in the church of England;” or 
the act of the fifth year of the reign of Queen Anne, made, 
in Scotland, intituled, ** An act for ſecuring the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and Preſbyterian church government,” 
Provided alſo, and be it enafted by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That if his ſaid Royal Highneſs George Auguſtus 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, ſhall not continue to be 
reſident in Great-Britain, or ſhall at any time marry a 
papiſt, then, and in either of ſuch caſes, all the powers 
and authorities veſted in his ſaid Royal Highneſs, by 
virtue of this a&, ſhall ceaſe and determine. 
Provided always, and be it enafted by the authority 


aforeſaid, That his Royal Highneſs ſhall not have or 


exerciſe any power or authority to grant, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majeſty, any rank; title, or 
dignity of the Peerage of this realm, by letters patent, 
writ of ſummons, or in any other manner whatever, or 
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title to which ſuch perſon ſhall be the heir apparent, or 
to appoint any ſuch rank, title, or dignity, which now 
is, or hereaſter ſhall be, in abeyance to any of the co- 
heirs thereof, 

Provided nevertheleſs, and be it enacted, That it ſhall 
be {awful for his ſaid Royal Highneſs to grant, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majeſty, any rank, title, 
or dignity of the Peerage of this realm to ſuch of his 
_ Majeſty's Royal iſſue as ſhall have attained the full age 
of twenty-one years. 

Provided alſo, and be it further enafted by the authos. 
rity aforeſaid, That the ſaid Regent ſhall not have power 
or authority to grant, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majeſty, any office or employment whateyer in re- 
_ verſion, or to grant for any longer term than during 
his Majeſty's pleaſure, any office, employment, ſalary, 
or penſion whatever : ſave only that it ſhall be lawful 
for the Regent to grant, in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majeſty, all ſuch offices and employments in poſ- 
ſeſfon for the term of the natural life, or during the 
good behaviour, of the grantee or grantees thereof re- 
ſpectively, as by law muſt be ſo granted. 

And be it further enatted by the authority afareſaid, 
That the ſaid Regent ſhall not have power, in the name 

and on the behalf of his Majeſty, to make any gift, 

grant, alicnation, leaſe, or other aſſurance, to any pei- 
ſon or perſons, body politic or corporate, whatever, 
under the Great Seal of Great Britain, Exchequer Seal, 
Seals of the duchy or county palatine of Lancaſter, or 
any of them, or by copy of court roll, or otherwiſe, 
of any manors, meſſuages, lands, tenements, rents, 
tythes, woods, or other hereditaments, now belonging, 
or hercafter to belong, to his Majeſty, or to any per- 
2 ſon 
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to ſummon any perſon to the Houſe of Lords by any I 
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ſon or perſons in truft for his Majefty, in poſſeffon, 
reverſion, remainder, uſe, or expectancy, whether the 
fame be, or ſhall be, in right of 'the crown of Great 
Britain, or as part of the principality of Wales, or of 
the duchy or county palatine of Lancaſter, or other= 
wiſe howſoever, whereby any eſtate or intereſt whatfo- 
ever, in law or equity, ſhall or may paſs from his Ma- 
jeſty ; but that every ſuch gift, grant, alienation, leaſe,” 
or other aſſurance, ſhall be null and void, without any 
inquiſition, ſcire facias, or other proceeding, to de. 
termine and make void the ſame, unleſs ſuch grant,” 
leaſe, or aſſurance, ſhall be made of ſuch lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, and none other, as have” 
been uſually demiſed within the ſpace of ten years laſt 
paſt, or ſhall be made for the renewing of any grant, 
leaſe, or other aſſurance, now ſubſiſting, of the lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments aforeſaid, according to 
the ſeveral proviſions, regulations, and reſtrictions of 
an act paſſed in the year of the reign of Queen Anne, 
intituled, An A for the better ſupport of her Ma- 
jeſty's Houſehold, and of the Honour and Dignity of 
the Crown :” Provided always, that this a@, or any 
thing herein contained, fhall not extend to diſable 
ſaid Regent to make any grant or reſtitution of any 
eſtate or eſtates hereafter to be forfeited for any treaſon 
or felony whatever ; or to diſable the ſaid Regent to 
grant, demiſe, or aſſign any lands, tenements, or here - 
ditaments, which ſhall be ſeized or taken into his Ma- 
jeſty's hands upon any outlawry, at the ſuit of his Ma- 
jeſty or his ſubjects, in ſuch manner as hath been uſual; 
or any eſtate whatever, which 18 or ſhall be ſeized, ex- 
tended, or taken in execution, for any debt owing or 
to be due to the Crown, as the ſaid Regent on the be- 
half of his Majeſty hall think fit; or to make any 
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| grants or admittanees, which of right or cuſtom, ought 
to be made, of any copyhold or cuſtomary lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, parcel of any manor or 


manors of his Majeſty. - 


And be it alſo enacited by the authority aforeſaid, That 
the ſaid Regent ſhall not have power to grant or alienate 
any part of the perſonal eſtate to his Majeſty belonging, 
but that every ſuch grant or alienation ſhall be void and 
| ef gone effect: Provided always, That this act, or any 
thing therein contained, ſhall not extend to diſable the 
ſaid Regent from exerciſing, in the name and on the 
bebalf of his Majeſty, all and every the rights, privi- 

leges, powers, and prerogatives, over the ſmall branches 
of his Majeſty's hereditary, revenue herein after men- 
tioned: that is to ſay, The monies ariſing by fines for 
writs, of covenant, or writs of entry, payable in the 
_ Alienation Office; the monies arifing by the poſt fines; 
the monies ariſing by ſheriffs proffers and. compoſitions 
in the Exchequer, and ſeizpres- of prohbited and un- 
enſtomed goods, in like manner as the ſame are reſerved 
to his Majeſty, by virtue of an act made and paſſed in 
the firſt year of his Majeſty's reign, intituled, An act 
far the ſupport of his Majeſty's Houſchold, and of the 
honour, and dignity of the Crown of Great-Britain;“ 
ox to diſable the ſaid Regent from remitting, mitigating, 
or pardoning, in the, name and on the behalf of his 
Majeſty, any penalty or, forfeiture incurred, or to be 
incurred, of any ſum, or ſums of money become, or 
which ſhall, become, due or forfeited to his Majeſty, 
which, by law may be remitted, mitigated; or pardoned: 
Provided. alſo, that this act, or any thing therein con- 
tained, ſnall not diſable the ſaid Regent from iſſuing 
and applying all ſuch monies as now are or ſhall be ap- 
plicable tg, the civil government of the realm, by virtue 


of 
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of any act or acts of Parliament made or to bs 
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And be it enafted by the authority aforeſaid, That the 
ſeveral letters patent, letters of privy ſeal, and all other 
lawful authorities, of what nature or kind ſoever, 
which have been granted or iſſued by bis Majeſty, by 
virtue whereof any payments of any ſum or ſums of 
. money are directed to be made out of the monies ap- 
plicable to the uſe of his Majeſty's civil government, 
for the uſe of the Queen's moſt Excellent Majeſty, of 
for the uſe of any of the branches of his Majeſty's royal 
family, ſhall continue to be, and the ſame are hereby 
enacted to continue to be of full force and effect reſpee- 
tively, during the continuance of the Regency by this 


act eſtabliſhed ; and that warrants ſhall be iſſued by the 


Lord High Treaſurer, or Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Treaſury, for the payment of the ſeveral ſums therein 
reſpectively contained; which warrants the faid Lord 
High Treaſurer, or Lords Commiſſioners of the Trea- 
ſury, are hereby reſpectively required to iſſue at the 


uſual arid accuſtomed times, and in the uſual and ac- | 


cuſtomed manner. 
And be it further enuded by the authority aforeſaid, 


That the Lord High Treaſurer, or the Lords Commiſ- , 


ſioners of the Treaſury, ſhall from time to time direct ſo 
much of the monies of the Civil Liſt revenues to be iſſued 
at the receipt of the Exchequer, as ſhall be ſufficient to 
pay the whole of the expences incurred in each quarter, 
and the ſeveral departments of his Majeſty's houſehold, 
in the ſame order, and in like manner as is directed by 
an act made in the twenty - ſecond year of his Majeſty's 
reign, intituled. An act for enabling his Majeſty to 
diſcharge the debt contracted upon his Civil Liſt reve- 
nues, 6 from being in atrear- 
for 
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for the future, by regulating the mode of payments out 
of the faid revenues, and by ſuppreſſing or regulating 
certain offices therein mentioned, which are now paid 
out of the revenues of the Civil Liſt ;” provided that 
the whole amount of ſuch expences, at the end of each 
guarter, ſhall not exceed by more than three thouſand: 
pounds the amount of the expences of the ſaid depart-' 
ments at the end of the correſponding quarter, in the 
year one thouſand ſeyen hundred and eighty-cight, and 
chat the whole of the expence of any one year, from the 
fifth day of January to the fifth day of January in the 
ſucceeding year, ſhall'not exceed the whole expence of 
| the faid departments in the year ending on the fifth 
day of January, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty- nine. 

Provided always, and be it enatted by the authority 
aforeſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful for the ſaid 
Regent, in the name and on the behalf of his Majeſty, 
to make any ſuch grant or grants of, or charge or 
charges upon, the ſeveral and reſpective duties and re- 
| venues which ate payable to his Majeſty in that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland, as his Majeſty can now 
lawfully make of ſuch duties and revenues; ſave and 
except, that it ſhall not be lawful for the ſaid Regent 
to make any grant or grants thereof, or charge or 
charges thereupon, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majeſty, for any longer time or term n 3 | 
the pleaſure of his Majeſty. 

And be it further enacted by the e; aforeſaid, 
That the Lord High Treaſurer, or Lords Commiſ- 
fioners of the Treaſury, ſhall direct, and they are here-' 
by required annually to direct, on or before the 27th 
day of April, the ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds to be 
ilyed out of the monies of the Civil Lift revenue, to 
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the keeper of his Majeſty's privy. purſe for the time 


being; and that the ſaid keeper of his Majeſty's privy 
purſe ſhall be, and he is hereby authoriſed and directed, 
during the continuance of the Regency by this act eſta« 
bliſhed, to iſſue and apply the ſum of twelve thouſand 
pounds in the year, in ſuch yearly, half-yearly, or quar- 
terly payments, to ſuch perſons, and in ſuch manner, 
as he has iſſued and applied the ſame by the authority 
and direction of his Majeſty ; and that he ſhall pay, and 
he is hereby authoriſed and directed to pay, the ſum of 
one thouſand pounds at the expiration of each and 
every quarter, to ſuch perſons as her moſt Excellent 
Majeſty the Queen ſhall, by an inſtrument ſigned and 


ſealed by her Majeſty, authoriſe and direct to receive, | 


the ſame, to be by her Majeſty's direction applied in 
ſuch gifts, charities, and allowances, as her Majeſty 


may judge the ſame would have been applied to by his. 


Majeſty, and that the remainder of the aforeſaid ſum 
ſhall be. inyeſted by the ſaid keeper of his Majeſty's 
privy purſe jn ſome of the public funds or government 
ſecurities, in the name of the keeper of his Majeſty's 
privy purſe for the time being, in truſt for his Majeſty; 
and that the net ſyrplus of the revenues of the duchy and 
county palatine of Lancaſter ſhall be from time to time 


paid, under the order of the chancellor and council of the | | 


ſaid duchy, into the hands of the keeper of his Majeſty's 
privy purſe, whoſe receipt ſhall be a ſufficient diſcharge 
for the ſame, and ſhall by him be inveſted in ſome of 
the public funds or goverament ſecurities, in manner 
aforeſaid ; and that the governor and company of the 
Bank of England ſhall place the ſaid ſeveral ſums on an 
account to be raiſed in the books of the ſaid governor 
and company, intituled, The Account of the Keeper, 
of his Majeſty's Privy Purſe; and that upon the 

| | — 
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death, refgnation, or removal of the prefent and every 
other keeper of his Majeſty's privy purfe, hereafter ts 
be appointed, all and every the faid ſtock or ſtocks, 
and ſam or ſums of money ariſing from the dividends 
which ſhall acctur thereon, ſhall immediately veſt in 
the ſucceſſor of the prefent or any future keeper of his 
Majeſty's privy purſe reſpectively; and the keeper of 
his Majeſty's privy purfe for the time being, is hereby 
required to lay out and inveſt the dividends, fo accru- 
mg as aforeſaid, from time to time, in the purchaſe of 
other ſtocks and ſecurities on the Hike account; and 
char the keeper of his Majefty's privy parſe for the time 
being ſhall, from time to time, execute declarations of 
truſt of all ſuch funds and ſecurities, dectaring that the 
fame are held in truſt for his Majeſty, by inſtruments 
to be executed under his hand and ſeal, to be depofired- 
with ber Majeſty: 

Provided always, and be it enacted by the authority 
#foreſaid, that the ſaid keeper of his Majefty's privy 
purſe ſhall, on or before the'twenty-ſeventh day of April 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety; and on or be- 
fore the twenty-ſeventh' day of April in every ſueceed- 
ing year during the continuance of this act, take an 
eath before the Barons of the Exchequer, or one of 
them, in wy jor following : 


15 A Sp B. do ſwrar, That, n to the beſt of 

my knowledge, belief or information, no part of 
« the money which has been iſſued to me for the ſer- 
« yiee of his Majeſty's privy purſe, by virtue of an act, 
4 intituled, An at? to provide for the care of bis Majeſty's 
royal perſon, and for the adminifiration” of the royal 
6 authority, during the continuance of his Many: 1 
Wie between the” © day of 

| « and 


8 R 3 | 


„and we . day of ps RG bas been | 


66 appligd, dizefly O indirectiy, for the benefit, ule, 
40 or behogf, of any member of the Houſe of Commong, 


« or, ſo far as I am concerned, applicable, directly gr 


40 indirectly, to the purpoſe of ſupporting or procuring 
an intereſt in any place retürging members . 
cy ogy, 5 bern 


Apo, f « « So help ms GOD,” 
Ard whereas * is 2 that proper - proviſien 
ſhould made for the care, of his Majeſty's royal per- 


Ton, 27 the continuance of his illneſs, and for the 


direction and government of his Majeſty's houſehold. 
in ſuch manner as the circumſtances of the caſe at pre- 
ſent appear ta require; be it therefore enafted by the 
authority aforeſaid, That the care of his Majeſty's royal 
perſon, during the continuance of his ſaid illgeſe, 
and the diſpofing, ordering, and managing of all mat- 
ters and things relating thereto, and alſo the direction 
and government of his Majeſty's houſehold, ſhall be, 
Fo: the pe 15 hereby veſted in the ren“ s moſt Ex- 


- = ". 


nate, appoint, or remove, the, Lord Steward of his 
Majeſty's Houſehold, the Lord Chamberlain of his Ma- 
jeſty's Houſehold, the Maſter of the Horſe to his Ma- 


Jeſty, and the Maſter of the Robes, and Keeper of his 


Majeſty's Priyy Purſe, the Groom of the Stole, the 
Gentlemen and Grooms of, his Majeſty's Bedchamber, 
and the ſeveral officers in the reſpeQive departments 
aforeſaid, whoſe appointment, nomination, or removal 
have been heretofore made by his Majeſty; and that the 
nomination and appointment of her Majeſty, in the 

| manner 


>, 
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manner and form aforeſaid, ſhall be valid and effect ual. 
to all intents and purpoſes, as if the ſame had been 
made or done by his Majeſty in the accuſtomed man- 
ner; and that the ſeveral perſons ſo appointed ſhall be 

entitled to the like precedence, privileges, ſalaries, 

wages, profits, and all other emoluments, as the ſeveral 

' perſons now holding and enjoying the ſaid offices are 
reſpectively entitled to, 

And whereas the execution of the weighty and ardu- 
. ous truſts hereby committed to the Queen's moſt Ex- 
cellent Majeſty, in reſpect of the care of his Majeſty's 
royal perſon, and of the diſpoſing, ordering, and ma- 
naging of all matters and things relating thereto, may 

require the aſſiſtance of a Council, with whom her 

Majeſty may conſult and adviſe in the diſcharge of the 

ſame ; be it therefore enatted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That in order to aſſiſt and adviſe her ſaid moſt Excel- 

lent Majeſty in the ſeveral matters aforeſaid, there ſhall 

be, during the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſs, a 
Council, conſiſting of John Lord Archbiſhop of Can- 

terbury, Edward Lord Thurlow, William Lord Arch- 

biſhop of York, Lloyd Lord Kenyon; the Lord 

Steward of his Majeſty's Houſehold for the time being; 

the Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's Houſehold for 

the time being; the Maſter of the Horſe to his Ma- 
jeſty for the time being ; and the Firſt Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber and Groom of the Stole to his Ma- 

- Jeſty for the time being; which Council ſhall, from 

time to time, meet as her Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to 

direct; and if it ſhould happen that any of them the 
aid John Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Edward 

Lord Thurlow, William Lord Archbiſhop of York, 

and Lloyd-Lord Kenyon, ſhould depart this life, then, 

and in ſuch 2 85 it ſhall be law ful for the Queen's moſt 
Excellent 


ta 1 

Excellent Majeſty, by aninſtrument i in wrisng;/ ſigned 
and ſealed by her Ma jeſty, revokable at her will and 
pleaſure, to nominate and appoint ſome One fe fon, 
being or having been a member of his Majeſty's moſt 
honourable Privy Council, to be a member of the ſaid 
Council, to adviſe and affiſt her Majeſty as aforeſaid, 
In the room and place of each and every of the ſaid 
Councillors ſo departing this life; which nomination 
and appointment ſhall. be forthwith certified by an in- 
ſtrument in writing, ſigned and ſealed by her Majeſty, 
to the Lords of his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy 
Council, and ſhall be entered in the books thereof, 
And be it further enafted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That each and every ſuch Councillor ſhall, within the 
ſpace of one month after his appointment by virtue of 
this act, or by virtue of her Majeſty's nomination and 
appointment, in manner aforeſaid, take the following 
oath before his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy Coun- 
cil; who are hereby required and impowered to ad- 
miniſter the ſame, and to enter the ſame in the books 
of the ſaid Priyy Council: 


10 1 A. B. do ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear, That I will 
truly and faithfully counſel and adviſe the Queens 
« moſt Excellent Majeſty, according to the beſt of my 
judgment, in all matters touching the care of his 
66 Majeſty's royal perſon, and the diſpoſing, ordering, 
* and managing all things relating thereto, * 
1 80 help me GOD.” 


And be it further mated by the authority aforeſaid, 
That the ſaid Council, or any three or more of them, 
ſhall have power and authority at all times, when they 
ſhall judge it neceſſary, to call before them, and to ex- 

amino 


> 
- 
a 


t * 


amine ypon oath, the phyſicians, and all other perſons 
attendant.an his Majeſtyguring the continuance of his 
zllneſe, touching the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, and 
all matters relating thereto; which oath any member of 
the ſaĩd Council is hereby authorized and ene 
to adminiſter.. Ol , 
And be it further . by the authority aforeſaid, 

That if any perſon, being a member of the Houſe of 
Commons, ſhall accept'of any office of profit from the 
Crown, by the nomination and appointment of her 
Majeſty the Queen, by virtue of this act, or by the ſaid 
Regent, in the name and on behalf of his Majeſty, 
during the continuance of the Regency hereby eſta- 
bliſhed, his election ſhall be, and is hereby declared to 
be void, and a new writ ſhall ifſue for a new election in 
ſuch and the like manner as if ſuch perſon had been ap- 
pointed to ſuch office by his Majeſty. | 

And be it further enatled by the authority aforeſaid, 
That if her Majeſty the Queen ſhall depart this life 
during the time that the care of his Majeſty's royal per- 
ſon ſhall be committed to her Majeſty, according to 
the proviſions of this act, the ſaid Regent ſhall forth- 
with order and direct a proclamation, under the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, to be iſſued and publiſhed, de · 
<laring the ſame; and, in caſe the Parliament then in 
being ſhall then be ſeparated by any adjournment or 
prorogation, diredting that the ſaid Parliament ſhall 
forthwith meet and fit ;- or, if there ſhall be no Parlia- 
ment in being, then, and in ſuch caſe, ditecting that 
the members of the laſt . Parliament ſhall forth- 
with meet and fir. | 

And be it enacted, That 3 aid members, ſo meet- 
ing and fitting, ſhall be deemed and taken to be the 


Two Houſes of Parliament, to all intents and purpoſes, 
s FA N N as 
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a5 if the former Parliament had not been diſſolved : but 
that they ſhall not continue to fit as the faid Two 
Houſes, or be deemed and taken as ſuch, fot any longer 
time than ſix months after the day on which they ſhall 
ſo meet, and that they ſhall be fubje& to be cr pro- 
rogued or diſſolved. | 
Aud be it alſo enacted by the erte pueden That 
until due proviſion ſhall in ſuch caſe have been made 
by Parliament for the care of his Majeſty's royal per- 
ſon, all and every the powers and authorities in and by 
this act veſted in her Majeſty, touching the care of his 
Majeſty's royal perſon, and the diſpoſing, ordering, 
and managing of all matters and things relating there- 
to, ſhall be, and the ſame are hereby veſted in the 
Council in and by this act appointed to affiſt and adviſe 
her Majeſty in the execution of the truſts to her ſaid 
Majeſty committed by virtue of this act: Provided ne- 
vertheleſs, that in ſuch caſe nothing in this act con- 
tained ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to extend, to im - 
power the ſaid Regent, or the ſaid Council, to nomi- 
nate, appoint, or remove any of the ſeveral officers of 
his Majeſty's houſehold herein mentioned, until due 
proviſion ſhall have been made by Parliament in that 
behalf, 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That if his Royal Highneſs George Auguſtus Fre- 
derick, Prince of Wales, ſhall depart this life during 
the continuance of the Regency by this act eſtabliſhed, | 
the Lords of His Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy 
Council ſhall forthwith cauſe a proclamation to be iſ- 
ſued in his Majeſty's name, under the Great Seal of 
Great Britain, declaring the ſame; and, in caſe the 
Parliament then in being, ſhall then be ſeparated by any 
adjournment or prorogation, directing that the faid 

2F Parliament 
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Parliament ſhall forthwith meet and ſit; or, if there 
ſhall be no Parliament in being, then, and in ſuch caſe, 
directing that the members of the laſt preceding Parlia- 
ment ſhall forthwith meet and fit. 

And be it enacted, That the ſaid members ſo meeting 
and fitting, ſhall be deemed and taken to be the Two 
Houſes of Parliament, to all intents and purpoſes, 
as if the former Parliament had not been diſſolved; 
but that they ſhall not continue to ſit as the ſaid Two 

Houſes, or be deemed or taken as ſuch, for any longer 
time than fix months after the day on which they ſhall 
ſo meet, 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That when it ſhall appear to her Majeſty the Queen, 
and to five of the Council appointed by this act to aſſiſt 
her Majeſty in the execution of the truſt committed to 
her Majeſty by this a&, that his Majeſty is reſtored to 
ſuch a ſtate of health as to be capable of reſuming the 
perſonal exerciſe of the royal authority, it ſhall and may 
be lawful for her ſaid Majeſty, by the advice of five of 
her ſaid Council, to notify the ſame by an inſtrument 
under her Majeſty's hand, and ſigned alſo by the ſaid 
five of her Majeſty's ſaid Council, and addreſſed to the 
Lord Preſident of his Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy 
Council for the time being, or, in his abſence, to one 
of his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of State ; and the 
ſaid Lord Preſident, or Secretary of State, ſhall, and is 
hereby required, on the receipt thereof, to communi- 
. cate the ſame to the ſaid Regent, and to ſummon forth- 
with a Privy Council; and the members of his Majeſ- 
ty's moſt honourable Privy Council are hereby required 
to aſſemble in conſequence of ſuch ſummons ; and the 
ſaid Lord Preſident, or, in his abſence, the ſaid Secre- 
tary of State, is required, in the preſence of any fix or 

| ett: more 


L By ] 
more Privy Counſellors ſo aſſembled, to cauſe the ſaid 
inſtrument to be entered on th# books of the ſaid Privy 
Council, and immediately thereafter to ſend a copy of 
ſuch inſtrument to the Lord Mayor of the city of Lon- 
don, and likewiſe to caule the ſame to be n in the 
London Gazette. 

And be it further enacted by the cata aforeſaid; 
That if at any time after the ſaid inſtrument under the 
hand of her Majeſty, and of five of her ſaid Council, 
ſhall have been received and entered as aforeſaid, his 
Majeſty ſhall think proper, by an inſtrument under his 
ſign manual, to require tho Lord Preſident of his Ma- 
jeſty's moſt honourable Privy Council for the time be- 
ing, or, in his abſence, one of his Majeſty's principal 
Secretaries of State, to ſummon a Council in his Ma- 
jeſty's preſence, conſiſting of any number of perſons, 
not leſs than nine, whom his Majeſty ſhall name, not 
being members of the Council appointed by this act to 
aſſiſt her Majeſty, and who ſhall be, or ſhall have been, 
members of his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy 
Council, the ſaid Lord Preſident, or Secretary of 
State, ſhall, and he is hereby required to ſummon; 
ſuch perſons accordingly, and as well the ſaid Lord 
Preſident, or Secretary of State, as the other perſons; 
ſo ſummoned, ſhall, and they are hereby required to 
attend at the time and place appointed by his Majeſty,, 
and ſuch perſons ſo afſembled ſhall be, and be deemed 
to be, a Privy Council for the purpoſe herein after 
mentioned, 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforvlajd,; 
That if his Majeſty, by the advice of fix of ſuch Privy: 
Council ſo aſſembled, ſhall fignify his royal-pleaſure to 
reſume the perſonal exerciſe of his royal authority, and 


to iſſue a proclamation declaring the ſame, ſuch pro- 
2 F 2 clamation 
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clamation ſhall be iſſued accordingly, counterſigned by 
the ſaid fix of the ſaid Privy Council; and all the 
powers and authorities given by this act ſhall from 
thenceforth coaſe and determine, and the perſonal ex- 


- erciſe of tlie royal authority by his -Majeſty ſhall be, 


and be deemed to be, reſumed by his Majeſty, and 
ſhall be exerciſed by his Majeſty, to all intents and 
purpoſes, as if this a& had never been made. 

Aud be it Further enatted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That if the Parliament in being at the time of the iſſu- 
ing ſuch proclamation as aforeſaid, ſhall then be ſepa- 
rated by adjournment or prorogation, the ſaid Parlia- 
ment ſhall forthwith meet and fit; and if there ſhall be 
no Parliament in being at the time of iſſuing ſuch pro- 
clamation as aforeſaid, then, and in ſuch caſe, the mem- 
bers of the laſt preceding Parliament ſhall forthwith 
meet and fit. | 

And be it enacted, That the ſaid members ſo meeting 
and fitting, ſhall be deemed and taken to be the Two 
Houſes of Parliament, to all intents and purpoſes, as if 
the foriner Parliament had never been diffolved ; but 
that they ſhall not continue to fit as the ſaid Two 
Houſes, or be deemed and taken as ſuch, for any longer 
time than ſix months after the day on which they ſhall 
ſo meet, and that they ſhall be ſubje to be ſooner pro- 
rogued or diſſolved. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, That ſo much of 


this act as provides that the ſaid Regent ſhall not have 


power and authority to grant, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majeſty, any office or employment what- 
ever in reverſion, or to grant for any longer term than 
during his Majeſty's pleaſure, any office, employment, 
ſalary, or penſion whatever, may be varied or repealed 


3 to be made for that purpoſe in this 
preſent 


. 


1 

preſent ſeſſion of Parliament, in fo far only as relates 
to the granting of any office, employment, ſalary, or 
penſion, to any perfon appointed to the office of Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain; or to any perſon 
retiring on account of age or infirmity from the office 
of Chief Juſtice or Juſtice of the courts of King's Bench 
or Common Pleas, or Chief Baron or Baron of the 
court of Exchequer at Weſtminſter, 

Provided alſo nevertheleſs, and be it enaBted, That the 
ſaid limitation of the power of the ſaid Regent, with 
reſpect to the granting, in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majeſty, any rank, title, or dignity of the peer- 
age of this realm, ſhall continue and be in force for and 
during the ſpace of three years from the commencement 
of this act, and no longer, f 

And be it enatted by the authority aforeſaid,” That 
this aft, and the ſeveral powers and authorities to be 
exerciſed by virtue of the fame, ſhall commence and 
take effect from and after the eighteenth day of February 
dne thouſand ſeven bugdrgd pod eighty-nine. 


* 
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 Faipar, February 20. 


Mr. Pitt moved, That the Houſe adjourn to 
Tueſday next.” 
Before the Speaker had finiſhed putting the 
queſtion, | 
Mr. Vier roſe and ſaid, he gueſſed at the 
reaſon for ſo ſingular a ſtep, and if he was right 
in his conjecture, the reaſon was a moſt joyous 
one to that Houſe, and the country in general :;— 
but he could not help wiſhing that they might 
have the ſatisfaction of hearing the reaſon ſtated 
by ſuch high authority as the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman; in order that they might be enabled to 
communicate it to their conſtituents with con- 
fidence and certainty, | | | 
No anſwer being given, the queſtion was put, 
and the Houſe adjourned accordingly. 
After ſubſequent adjournments, the Houſe met 
on 


Tavaspar, March 5g. 


When Mr. Pitt ſaid, the preſent happy fitua- 
tion of his Majeſty's health, enabled him to ac- 
quaint the Houſe, that he hoped to have the ſa- 
tisfaction of making a communication to them 
immediately from his Majeſty, on Tueſday next. 
He therefore moved, “ that the Houſe, at its 

| riſing, 
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riſing, do adjourn to Tueſday.“ — Agreed to 
Nem. Con. | * $39 


TuvesDAY, March 10. 


The Gentleman Uſher of the Black Rod, with 
the uſual ceremonies, delivered a meſſage from 
the Lords, deſiring the attendance of the Commons 
in the Houſe of Lords. When they returned, 
the Speaker reported, that the Houſe had been 
to hear a commiſſion from his Majeſty, appoint- 
ing certain Lords therein named, to communicate 
certain matters and reaſons for holding the pre- 
ſent Seſſion of Parliament; and that, to prevent 
miſtakes, he had obtained a copy of the ſpeech 
delivergd by the Lord Chancellor, as one of the 
ſaid Commiſſioners, which, with the leave of the 
Houſe, he would read. When this was done, 
Lord Gower roſe, to move an addreſs. For five 
months, he ſaid, a melancholy interregnum had 
taken place, during which the State had been 
like a veſſel toſſed at ſea, and diſmaſted; but, 
the rudder remaining unimpaired, had at length 
been fortunately ſteered into port. Our moſt gra- 
cious Sovereign was now moſt happily reſtored 
to the ardent prayers and wiſhes of a loyal and 
grateful people; he ſhould therefore conclude 
with moving, that an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, which he then read, 
2F4 | Mr. 
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Mr. York ſeconded the motion, and ſaid, that 
the joy he then felt, in common with his fellow 
citizens, inſpired him with a confidence, which he 
ſhould not have otherwiſe poſſeſſed, of addreſſing 
the Houſe. He then adverted to. his Majeſty's 
Speech, and after paying ſeveral handſome com- 
pliments to the Miniſter, he concluded. with 
hoping, that there would be no objection to uy 
part of the Addreſs. 

Mr. Fox ſaid, he ſaw dorking either in the 
Speech or the Addreſs which could create any 
difference of opinion. On the contrary, he found 
every thing in it worthy of commendation, 

The Addreſs was agreed to Nem. Con. 

The Marquis of Graham then moved a con. 
gratulatory Addreſs to the Queen, whoſe conduct 
had been the admiration. of all Europe. — This 
motion was ſeconded by Mr. Hamilton. 

Mr. For ſaid, he did not mean to object to the 
motion of the noble Lord, but he believed it was 
a very unuſual circumſtance ; and he did not ſee 
on what principle an addreſs of congratulation to 
the Queen could be brought forward, without a 
fimilar addreſs to the Prince of Wales. If the 
conduct of her Majeſty had been the a1miration 
of Europe, the conduct of the Prince of Wales, 
who ſtood in as arduous a fituation, had been 
equally ſo; and from it, the luſtre of his charac- 
ter had received a very confiderable addition. 

| 3p | Mr. 
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Mr. Pitt ſaid, there were ſeveral precedents on 
their journals of congratulatory addreſſes to the 
Queen, and inſtanced the caſe of an addreſs to 
Queen Anne, on the recovery of the Prince-of Den- 
mark, The 1 to her . was RE 


- The bumble Avviiees of the Hos of Conons 
- to the Kine, | 


& Moft gracious Sovereign, 


«© WE your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
ſubjects, the Commons of Great Britain, in Par- 
liament afſembled, beg leave to return your Ma- 
jeſty our humble thanks for the Speech which has 
been delivered by your Majeſty's command to 
both Houſes of Parliament; and to congratulate 
your Majeſty on the happy event of your Ma- 
jeſty's recoyery from your late indiſpoſition, and 
on your being enabled to attend to the public 
affairs of your Kingdoms, 

© We acknowledge, with the moſt heartfelt 
joy and gratitude, the goodneſs of Almighty 
God in xeſtoring your Majeſty to the wiſhes and 
prayers of your faithful ſubjects; and earneſtly 
hope that your Majeſty may long continue to 
rule over an affectionate and grateful people. 

Permit us to lay before your Majeſty our 
dutiful acknowledgements of the favourable ſenſe 
which your Majeſty entertains of our affectionate 


attachment to your Majeſty's. perſon, and of our 
concern 


— 
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concern for the honor anq; intereſt of your Crown, 
and the ſecurity and good government of your 
dominions, | 
It will be our conſtant endeavour to merit 
your Majeſty's good . opinion, by labouripg to 
promote the happineſs of your people; and we 
will apply ourſelves, with as little delay as poſ- 
fible, to the different-obje&s of national concern 
which require our attention, 

„We beſeech your Majeſty to accept our 
humble thanks for being graciouſly pleaſed to 
order a copy of the treaty of defenfive alliance 
between your Majeſty and the King of Pruſſia to 
be laid before/us, and to be aſſured that we are 
deeply ſenſible of your Majeſty's juſt regard to the 
_ Intereſts of your ſubjects, and the peace of Europe, 
in your endeavours to prevent the extenſion of 
hoſtilities in the North, and your deſire to effect 
a general pacification. We learn, with great ſa- 
tisfaction, that your Majeſty continues to receive 
aſſurances of the favourable diſpoſition of the 
other courts of Europe towards this country. 

« We ſhall not fail to proceed, with cheerful- 
neſs and diſpatch, to make the neceſſary pro- 
viſions for the ſeveral branches of the public ſer- 
vice. 

„ We ſhould be wanting to ourſelves, and to 
thoſe whom we repreſent, if we did not teſtify, in 
the warmeſt manner, the gratitude with which 


we obſerve the paternal expreſſion of your Ma- 
jeſty's 
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jeſty's regard for the Appineft of your people, 

whoſe invariable ſentiments of zeal, loyalty, and 
attachment to your Majeſty, are animated and 
confirmed by the uniform experience of your Ma- 
jeſty's virtues, and by the ſenſe. of the bleſſings 
which they enjoy under your N 's auſpicious 
government.“ 

The Earl of Courtoun reported to is Houſe, 
that his Majeſty having been attended with their 
Addreſs of Wedneſday laſt, was pleaſed to re- 
ceive the ſame very graciouſly, and to give the 
following Anſwer : 


& Gentlemen, | | 

J thank you moſt cordially, for this loyal 
and dutiful Addreſs, Your warm expreſſions of 
congratulation, and the fignal proofs which I 
have repeatedly received, of the fincere and affec- 
tionate attachment of my faithful Commons, and 
of the nation at large, have made an impreſſion 
on my mind, which no time will ever efface.“ 


* 
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Depa'rzs in be HOUSE of LORDS, 
ox the Subject of a REGENCY. 


Tuvnspar, November 20, 1788. 


As ſoon as their Lordſhips had aſſembled, 
die Lord Chancellor came forward and ſaid, 

that their Lordſhips had been called unuſually 

together, in conſequence of the laſt commiſſion 
for the prorogation of Parliament having ex- 

Pired: his Lordſhip added, that holding the 

office Which he did, it would have been his duty 

to have received his Majeſty's directions reſpect- 
ing a further prorogation; but the reaſon of the 
omi ſſion was, the ſeverity of the diforder under 
which his Majeſty unfortunately labours, had 
rendered it impoſſible for him to. approach his 
royal perſon, to receive thoſe commands. 
Earl Camden roſe next, and ſpoke to the pro- 

- priety of the day on which it would be proper to 
adjourn the Houſe, He obſerved, that it had 
been uſual to give forty days notice, but that 
the neceſſity of the times had ofren made it ne- 
ceſſary to limit the period, and confine the notice 
tw a much ſhorter duration: his Lordſhip in- 
ſtanced caſes of rebellion, invaſion, &c. as the 

| circumſtances 
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circumſtances and ſituations of the country to 
which he referred; and having drawn a'diſtine« 
tion with regard to the ꝓreſent 'caſe, concludetl 
with moving to reſolve , 1 

Firſt, That this Houſe do, e there · 

of, adjourn to this day fortnight.“ 
Second. That the Lord Chancellor be directed 
to write to each and every Lord of that Houſe, 
defiring their attendance on that day.“ 

The Lord Chancellor then put the queſtions ſepa - 
rately, which were agreed to nemine diſſentiente, and 
the Houſe then adjourned to ea the toufth 
day of December. 


TavssDaY, December 4+ 


The Houſe 'met according 'to ae 3 
and as ſoon as prayers were over, 

The Lord Chancellor informed the Houle,, that 
in obedience to their commands, he had ſent let» 
ters to every Peer, earneſtly requeſting their at- 
tendance that day; and that he had received 
letters in anſwer from ſuch Lords as were then 
abſent, ſtating that their abſence- was cauſed by 
illneſs, and that they hoped for their Lordſhips 
indulgence, on not ſeeing them that uy" in their 
places, 

The Lord Prefident of the Council then ROY and 
lamented that their Lordſhips had again been 


obliged 
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obliged to aſſemble, without hearing a ſpeech 
from the Throne; a circumſtance occaſioned by 
the continued infirmity of his Majeſty, which ſtill 
rendered him incapable of meeting his Parlia- 
ment, or attending to any public bufineſs what- 
ever: by the abſence and incapacity of the King, 
the Earl obſerved, that the Legiſlature was de- 
fective and incomplete, whence all the functions 
of the executive government were actually ſuſ- 
pended; that it was impoſſible for the country to 
remain in that condition; and that in the maimed 
and diſmembered ſtate of the Legiſlature, it de- 
volved on the two Houſes of Parliament to make 
ſome proviſion to ſupply that deficiency, and 
ſuch a proviſion as ſhould be competent to the 
neceſſity of the caſe: but before the two branches 
of the Legiſlature took any one ſtep on a ſubject 
of ſo truly delicate and important a nature, the 
neceſſity of the caſe muſt be proved. With that 
view, therefore, and with that view only, the 
Lords of the Council had called the five Phyſi- 
cians who attended his Majeſty during his ill- 
neſs, before the Board, and had ſeverally exa- 
mined them on oath as to the ſtate of the King's 
health, and their opinion of the duration of his 
malady, and the probability of recovery. This, 
although the Lords of the Council had, as it 
were, loſt the ſpring and motion of moſt of their 
conſultations and functions, he conceived the 
emi Mug: legally do, as the precedents of their 
| proceedings, 
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proceedings, under former ſimilar ſituations of 
the country, ſufficiently evinced. It had not, 

he ſaid, been deemed wiſe or proper, that every 
queſtion that of a ſudden might ſtart into the 
head of any individual Lord of the Council, ſhould, 
be put to the phyſicians, and therefore it had 

been ſettled what queſtions ſhould be put to them, 
and by whom, previous to their having been 
called into the Board- room, and a minute of the 
whole examinations had been taken down at the 
time. With the leave of their Lordſhips, he 
would preſent a copy of the minute of the queſ- 
tions that had been put to the phyſicians, and 

their anſwers, from which their Lordſhips would 
know authentically what was the ſtate of his Ma- 
jeſty's health, and the opinion of his pbyGciants; 
as to the probability of his recovery. 

The queſtion having been put, * that the mi- 
nute be preſented,” and agreed to, 

The minute was read; which contained the 
examinations of Dr. Warren, Sir George Baker, 
Sir Lucas Pepys, Dr. Reynolds, and Dr, Ad- 
dingtons 

I) be firſt queſtion put to each of the pausen 
was in ſubſtance, Whether they thought his 
Majeſty's preſent indiſpoſition rendered him in- 
capable of meeting his Parliament, or attending 
to any ſort of public buſineſs?” To which they 
all, in different words declared, that“ he cer- 
tainly was incapable,” The other queſtions: 
| went. 
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went to their opinion of the orobubAidy of his 
recovery, and the duration of his illneſs, and to 
the grounds. on which they founded their ſeveral 
anſwers, whether from any particular ſymptoms 
in his Majeſty's diforder, from experience, or 
from both. They all affigned reaſons for think- 


ing that his Majeſty was likely to recover, but 
could give no ſatisfaction as to the time of the 


duration of his Majeſty's illneſs; and declared 
their opinions were not founded on any particular 
ſymptoms in his Majeſty's caſe, but from their 
own experience, and the experience of thoſe phy- 


ficians who had been accuſtomed more eſpecially 
to attend patients labouring under the fame in- 


firmity with which his Majeſty was afflited, and 
who had made that branch of medicine the pecu- 
lar object of their praQtice. 

Dr. Addington, in the courſe of his examina- 
tion, ſpoke in very ftrong terms of the probabi- 
lity of his Majeſty's recovery, grounding his 
opinion on his own experience in that peculiar 
branch of medicinal practice, from which he was 
enabled to pronounce, that unleſs the Uiſorder 
had been hereditary, there was every reaſon to 
expect a cure; and that, afterwards, his Majeſty 
would be in as good health, and as capable of 
attending buſineſs, as he was at any time previous 
to'the commencement of his illneſs. 


As foon as all the examinations were read, 
44 | 7 Ne 
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The Lord Preſident moved, That the minute 
do lie upon the table; which, on the anden 
being put, Was agreed to, N 1 69 o 70. f 
The Lord Prefident. next moved, that. the, faid 
minute be taken into configeragions.0n Monday 
_ This was en to nemine Aa, owl 
the Houſe adjourned to Wenn, 1 cat upgs 


ob 2223: ho; in er 
en Damauand. W Ain. 
Seen ow > Lok Chancellor bad caken his 
ſeat] in the Woolſack, 
The Marguis of Stafford roſe, and eee 8 
Houſe, with the indiſpoſſtion of the Lord Pre- 
fident; and ſaid, he ſhould, with ſubmiſſion, pro- 
poſe a fe queſtions for their Lordſhips conſidera- 
tion. His Lordſhip then obſerved, that the re- 
port of the minutes of Council, which had been 
preſented to that Houſe on Thurſday laſt, by the 
noble Earl then abſent, had been ordered to be 
taken into conſideration that day; but, before he 
ſubmitted” any matter to the Houſe, he thought 
it his duty to acquaint their Lordſhips, that two 
other gentlemen of the faculty had been called 
in to attend his Majeſty. on the preſent melan- 
choly occaſion; and therefore ſome noble Lords 


migbt think it neceſſary that the examination of 
en 'perfons ſhould likewiſe be taken. 
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| borough, Lord Carlifle, Lord en and 


' Woollacll, 
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This brought on a converſation, in which Lord 
Kinnaird, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Derby, 
Lord Portcheſter, Lord Radnor, Lord Lough. 


Lord Fauconberg, ſaid a few words. 
The Marquis of Stafford then moved, 2 
„ That a Select Committee be appointed to 


enquire into the 8 ſtate of his Majeſty's 


health.“ 

4 That the ſaid 3 do conſiſt of 
Twenty-one Lords.“ 
ee That each Lord do leave, with the Clerk at 
the Table, a lift, een tho names of n, 


one Lords.“ 


The ſeveral phyſicians were; upon notion, 
ordered to attend the Committee. 


Tuvnwar, December 1 UF - 


As ſoon as the. Lord Chancellor had abu the 
the report from the Committee, 
% appointed to examine the phyſicians who have 
attended his Majeſty, touching the ſtate of his 
health, was made by the Lord Preſident; which, 
upon motion, was read by the Clerk, and ordered 
eee eee eee | 
The Lord Prefident then obſerved to their 
Lende, that the examinations that had been 
4 read, — evinced the melancholy 


fituation 
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ſituation of his Majeſty's" health; but, as his 
Majeſty's phyficians could not give their Lord! 
ſhips any ſatisfaction as to the time when his 
Majeſty would recover, it was incutnbent on the 
two Houſes of Parliament, in the preſent mairns 
ed, impotent, and defective condition of the 
Legiſlature, to proceed to make ſome provifion 
for the purpoſe of ſupplying the deficiency, and 
reſtoring energy and exertion to the executive 
Government of the country. Before, however, 
they proceeded to that very important and neceſ. 
fary ſtep, he ſhould take the liberty of moving 
for a Cotntnittee to ſearch” for and report prece- 
dents of the proceedings in ſimilar caſes, or caſes, 
at all analogous to the preſent, in order that, 
having fully before them what the wiſdom of 
their anceſtors deemed neceſſary modes of pro- 
ceeding, in caſes of difficulty and danger, they 
might meet the neceſſity of the moment under 
circumſtances of the greater ſafety. The pro- 
priety of ſuch a motion was ſo obvious, that he 
ſhould have conceived no poſſible objection could 
have been offered to it, but that it would have 
paſſed as a motion of courſe. He had, however, 
heard of an idea that had been ſtarted in ano- 
ther place, which had been declared to be 
founded in common law, and in the ſpirit of the 
Conſtitution, If ſuch was the common law; and 
ſuch the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, his Lordſhip 
declared it was wholly unneceffary for the Houſe 

2G2 | to 
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to give themſelyes the trouble of ſearching for a 
precedent; becauſe the idea to which he alluded, 
put n end at once to their power of deliberation 
on the ſubject. The idea was, that the Heir 
Apparent, being of age, had a claim to aſſume 
the regal authority, and take upon himſelf the 
adminiſtration of the Government, as a matter of 
rigbt, during the period that his Majeſty laboured 
under the diſorder that rendered him unable to 
diſcharge the regal functions. If this was the 
common law, his. Lordſhip proteſted it was a 

ſecret to him; he never had entertained any ſuch 
notion; nor had he, before the preſent occaſion, 
either met with it in any writer, or heard it laid 
down as a maxim by any lawyer whatever,— 
Thoſe who broached ſuch a notion, his Lordſhip 
ſaid, would have done well to have been ſure 
that they were right, before they hazarded fo 
new and ſo. extraordinary a doctrine ; becauſe opi- 
nions of that tendency were much ſooner raiſed 
than laid, and might involve the country in in- 
finite confuſion and diſorder. The aſſertion of 
ſuch doctrine, however, was as ſtrong an argu- 
ment in proof of the expediency of the motion 
he meant to offer, as could poſlibly be urged; 
Lecauſe their Lordſhips, he conceived, had too 
much regard to their own dignity, to admit them- 
ſelyes to be uſurpers of the rights of another, 


without ſearching and examining precedents that 


would convince them whether they were uſurpers 
| | ” 
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or not, Having made a prefatory ſpeech to this 
effect, the Lord Prefident moved, “ That a 
Committee be appointed 10 examine and report 
precedents of ſuch proceedings as may have 
been had, in cafe of the perſonal exerciſe of the 
Royal authority being prevented or interrupted 
by infancy, fickneſs, infirmity, or otherwiſe, with 
a view to provide for the ſame.” 7 

The Lord Chancellor read the motion. 

Lord Loughborough then roſe, and went much - 
at large into a diſcuſſion of the ſubje& introduced 
by the Lord Preſident. In the early part of his 
ſpeech, he complained of the wording of the 
motion as vague and indefinite, It did not confine 
the Committee to ſearch for any diſtin, preciſe 
line of precedents, but left them at large to 
examine general hiſtory, and report juſt as much, 
or as little, as they thought proper. The ex- 
; preſſion, or otherwiſe, he ſaid, was ſo indefinite 
that no clear idea could be annexed to it; in his 
opinion, therefore, the motion ſhould have been 
differently worded, if the Houſe expected to 
derive any uſeful or material information from 
the inſtitution of the Committee, With regard 
to the idea which the noble and learned Lord 
had ſaid had been ſtarted in another place, he 
knew not whether the noble and learned Earl's. 
information had been accurate, but he had heard 
of another aſſertion, a moſt extraordinary one 
indeed, that had been boldly, arrogantly, and 
n 2 G 3 pre- 
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preſumptuouſly made elſewhere, The aſſertion 
* was, that the Prince of Wales, the Heir Ap, 
parent to the Throne, had no more right to take 
upon himſelf the Government, during the con- 
tinuance of the unhappy malady that incapaci- 
tated his Majeſty, than any other individual 
ſubject.“ His Lordſhip commented on this 
_ aſſertion with much animation and argument, 
contending that it was founded on the idea that 
the Regency was elective, which he maintained 
could not be the caſe, He ſaig, by the ſettle, 
ment of the Conſtitution, and by various ſtatutes, 
the Crown of theſs kingdoms was hereditary; 
and that, by the 25th of Edward the Third, any 
perſon, who ſhould, by ill-adviſed ſpeaking or 
writing, aſſert the contrary, was-liable to be pro: 
ſecuted, and ta incur the pains and penalties of 
a premunire. There were not, he deglared, but 
two poſſible caſes in which the Thrqne could 
become vacant, ſo as to make it the duty of the 
two Houſes of Parliament to provide for the 
exerciſe of the Regal Authority; the one, a total 
ſubverſion of the Government, by a breach of the 
original compact, as in the cafe of an abdicgtion 
of the Throne; the other, when the Royal line 
becomes extinct, and the King upon his demiſe 
leaves no heir. The, caſe at preſent was widely 
_ different. Having ſtated this, his Lordſhip pro- 
- ceeded to declare, that the affertion that the 


Heir Apparent had the on to take upon bim- 
ſelf 
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ſolf the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, in caſe 
of the perſonal incapacity of his Majeſty, was a 
doctrine undemably founded in law, To illuf- 
| trate this, he pointed ont the danger of con» 
-fidering the Regency as elective. Were the caſe 
| fo, he ſaid, the two Houſes of Parliament might 
| ſet up a pageant of a Regent, and, in fact, 
aſſume the Government themſelves ; becauſe a 
Regent, ſo elected, muſt neceſſarily be the flave 
of his electors. The fingle precedent of a Regent 
having been appointed by an Houſe of Parlia- 
ment to be found in our hiſtory was, he ſaid, the 
horrible precedent in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth: a precedent that led to the diſſolution 
and diſtraction of the country, and all the wars 
between the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, In 
that caſe, the Houſe of Lords named rhe Duke 
of York Protector, who was, of all others, the 
moſt unfit perſon to be inveſted with the power; 
but who had ſo many relations and adherents in 
that Houſe, that he procured himſelf to' be ap- 
pointed Protector. From that miſerable inſtance, 
their Lordſhips would fee that the only branch 
of Legiſlature which had ever aſſumed the power 
of electing a Regent, was their own Houſe 
Were their Lordſhips prepared to follow the 
example, and would the other Houſe conſent that 
they ſhould/ arrogate to themſelves that power? 
He took notice of the Lord COTE 
nn that the Legiſlature was maimed, ime 


264 potent, 
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potent; and defective, at Preſent; it certainly 
was ſo, wanting its invigorating head and ſpring. 
That was another reaſon which proved that the 
two Houſes of Parliament could not elect, nomi- 
nate, or appoint a Regent. By the act that 
provides for ſecuring the Cron in the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, and by an act in the 13th of Charles 
the Second, the to Houſes are prevented from 
making laws of themſelves, or doing any one 
legiſlative act, without the conſent of the King. 

There was no ſaying to what an extent of in- 
fringement of the Conſtitution the two Houſes 
might not proceed, if they once broke through 
the barriers which the Law and the Conſtitution 
had preſcribed. Befides, was it remembered 
that a neighbouring kingdom was connected with 
us, and acknowledged allegiance to the Britiſh 
Crown; if once the rule of regular ſucceſſion 
was departed from by the two Houſes; how were 
they ſure that the neighbouring kingdom would 
acknowledge the Regent the two Houſes might 
take upon themſelves to elect? The probability 
was, that the neighbouring kingdom would de- 
part from the rule of hereditary ſucceſſion, and 
chooſe a Regent of their own, which muſt lead 
to endleſs confuſion and embarraſſment. But it 
had been declared, that the Prince of Wales had 
no more right than any other individual ſubject. 
Mas the Prince of Wales a common ſubject? 

Did a the Jaw deſeribe him to be one and the 
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ſame with the King! Lord Coke exprefily ſtated 
it ſo. Was it not as much high treaſon to com- 
paſs or imagine the death of the Prince of Wales 
as the death of the King ? Was it high treaſon 
to compaſs or imagine the death of any other 
individual ſubject? His Lordſhip remarked, that 
it ſo happened that the two Houſes were, at that 
time, Houſes of a legal Parliament, legally ſums 
moned by the King's writs, and in conſequence 
legally aſſembled; bur, ſuppoſing the caſe had 
occurred in the intermiſſion of Parliament, would 
any man ſay that it would not have been warrant- 
able for the Prince of Wales, as Heir Apparent, 
to have iſſued writs, and have called the Parlia- - 
ment together? Upon this, and a great variety 
of other reaſoning, his Lordſhip maintained his 
poſitions, that the Regency was hereditary, and 
not elective; that the Heir Apparent had a right, 
during the interruption of the perſonal exereiſe 
of the Roval Authority, by his Majeſty's illneſs, 
to aſſume the reins of Government ; but declared 
that he did not mean that the Prince of Wales 
could violently ruſh into the Government; but 
that, upon the authentic notification of the King's 
unfortunate incapacity to the two Houſ:s of 
Parliament, the Prince ought, of right, to be in- 
veſted with the exerciſe of the Royal Authority. 
His Lordſhip referred the Houſe to Mr. Juſtice 
Foſter's Treatiſe on the Principles of the Revo- 
Jation, Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone's Chapter of his 
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Commentaries that treated of Regal Power, and 
to the productions of other cdnſtitutional wri- 
ters, as well as to the ſpeeches of Lord Somers, 
and others, who conducted the Revolution, as 
the authorities by which his arguments would be 
found to be ſupported. 

The Lord Chancellor left the Woolſack, and ex- 
preſſed his diſſatisfaction, that, in the progreſs 
of a bufineſs peculiarly grave and important in 
its nature, there ſhould have occurred any thing 
like a difference of opinion, or unpleaſant alter- 
cation. Had their Lordſhips waited till the ul- 
timate queſtion came under diſcuſſion, in all pro- 
bability-there would not have been found much 
diſagreement on any fide, and, conſequently, 
much of what had been ſaid that day might have 
been ſpared. 

His Lordſhip aenlared, all he had that day 
heard had not ſatisfied his mind. He wiſhed, 

therefore, before he was to give his opinion up- 
on ſo delicate a ſubject, to have the full advan- 
tage of every information, and every precedent 
that could be found, that bore any ſort of ana- 
- Jogy to the preſent unfortunate and ealamitous 
fituation'of the country. With regard to the 
doctrine that had been maintained by the Noble 
and Learncd Lord who ſpoke laſt, he could only 
ſay, that it was perfectly new to _ and that 
he had-not a it before. 
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The Noble and Learned Lord, he fot; 
had remarked, Yhat, in the eye of the law, the 
Prince of Wales and the King were one and the 
ſame, Would their Lordſhips take a metapho- 
rical expreſſion, and force a literal meaning upon 
it? Although his Royal Highneſs tae Prince 
moſt certainly was peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by 


his rank, birth, and dignities, it ought to be 


recollected, that he was, nevertheleſs, a ſubject. 
The Noble and Learned Lord had, in the courſe 
of his argument, put the caſe in two different 
points of view. He had ſuggeſted, that his Ma- 
jeſty's unfortunate illneſs might have happened 
in the intermiſſion of Parliament, as well as hav- 
ing happened as it had done, while the Two 
Houſes of Parliament met in the uſual and regu - 
lar way; and the Noble and Learned Lord had 

ſaid, in the caſe of an intermiſſion of Parliament, 
would not the Heir Apparept have been warrant» 
ed in taking upon himſelf to iſſue writs, and call 
the Two Houſes together ? 


The fact, his Lordſhip ſaid, had actually hap: 


pened in the reign of Henry VI. when the Heir 
Apparent did ifſue writs, and call the Parliament 
together, But what was the firſt proceeding of 
that Parliament? They paſſed an act of indem- 
nity for thoſe who adviſed the meaſure of putting 
the Great Seal into. the hands of an infant only 
nine months old. Having explained this hiſto- 


rical fac, his Lordſhip took notice of what had 
fallen 


| 
| 
| 
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fallen from Lord Loughbrobgh reſpecting Ire- 
land, and lamented that it had been dropped, 
fince it was ſpargere voces in vulgum ambiguas. Such 
vague and looſe ſuggeſtions, he ſaid, could an- 
ſwer no uſeful purpoſe, but might produce very 


miſchievous conſequences. He declared he had 


every reliance on the known loyalty, good ſenſe, 
and affection of that country, and felt no anxie- 
ty on the danger of Ireland's acting improperly. 
He ſaid, he ſhould purpoſely avoid entering at 
all into the diſcuſſion of the important topics 
that had that day engaged ſo much of their 


Lordſhips attention; becauſe he conſidered ſuch 


a diſcuſſion as premature, and did not think the 
queſtion ought, in any degree, to be pre-occu- 
pied. Indeed, he ſaw no other end that could 
ariſe from it, but affording a ſubject for a frivo- 
lous paragraph in a news-paper, to ſet idle peo- 
ple talking upon which fide of the argument this 
or that Noble Lord ſpoke ; while the ſenſible 
byeſtander would obſerve, that their Lordſhips 
had begun at the wrong end, and were diſcuſ- 
fing the concluſion, before they had ſettled the 
premiſes, His Lordſhip ſaid, it was unneceſſary 
for him to uſe any arguments in juſtification of 
the motion, as no object ion had been made to it, 
He complimented Lord Loughborough on his 
having ſpoken of a Prince of Wales in the ab- 
ſtract, without affecting, in the treatment of 


fuch 0 delicate ſubject, to riſk any part of his 
argument 
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argument « on the perſonal virtyes of the preſent 
Heir Appatent, Who, he. ſaid, ſhould always 
have his applauſe, when the expreſſion. of it 
would not be an act of impertinence, His Lord- 
ſhip, ſpoke of the impoſlibility:of ſeparatiog the 


natural and political character and capacity of 


the King; and ſaid, while the Crown remained 
firmly. fixed on his Majeſty's head, the difficulty 
lay in appointing a proper Regent. 

Earl Stanhope ſaid, he was in the country er 
the news reached him of his Majeſty's unfortu- 
nate illneſs, and he came to town with no other 
ſentiment than a determination to oppoſe the 
propoſition of ſaddling the Regent with a per- 
manent Council, if any ſuch. propoſition ſhould 


have been made: but that he could not ſit fi- 


lent, and hear it denied to the Two Houſes of 
Parliament, that they had the power, in caſe of 
a vacancy on the throne, or the interruption of 
the perſonal exerciſe of the royal authority, to 
make proviſion. to ſupply. the deficiency. His 
Lordſhip addreſſed his argument chiefly to what 
had fallen from Lord Loughborough, and read 
an extract from the bill of rights, touching the 
conditions on which the Prince of Orange and 
the Princeſs Mary were offered and accepted the 


Crown. That declaration, he obſerved, was the 


act of the Two Houſes of Parliament. He next 
aſked, how the Hanover family came to the 
throne ? and ſtated different; inſtances of the Two 

W Houſes 
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Houſes interfering with regard to the ſucceſſion 
to the Crown, to prove that thei nds 
was conſtitutional, 

- The Duke of Norfolk obſerved, that the TOPS 
part of what had been ſaid was foreign to the 
motion before the Houſe, to which he withed to 
confine himſelf. His Grace argued againſt the 
introduction of the words infancy and or otherziſe, 
and wiſhed it had been limited to fickne/3 only; 
becauſe he was ſure then, that no precedent 
whatever could have been produced, and that 


ſuch muſt have been the report of the Com- 


mittee. 

The Lord Prefident juſtified the wording of the 
motion, and declared, that his head muſt be 
ſtrangly illogical, if the term fancy was not pe- 
culiarly in point to the preſent occaſon. 

Lord Stormont ſupported the arguments of Lord 
Loughborough, and added ſeveral others in con- 
firmation. His Lordſhip ſaid, by the approba- 


tion that had been ſignified when the declaration 


that the Prince of Wales had no more right to 


exerciſe the royal authority, during his Majeſty's 


unfortunate illneſs, than any other individual 
ſubje&, was alluded to, he was perfuaded it was 
a favourite doctrine with noble Lords of a certain 
deſcription, and that it was thrown out with a 
view to feel the pulſe of the nation.” He con- 


tended againſt the idea of a Regency being elec- 
his Sa argued, that, if 150 doctrine were ad- 
mitted, 


3 


4 
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mitted, it muſt lead#04 Republic. He remind - 
ed Lord Stanhope, that his arguments on the Bill 
of Rights and the Revolution were irrelevant, in 
anſwer to what had been ſaid by Lord Lough- 
borough ; that Noble and Learned Lord having 
expreſsly mentioned, that the Two Houſes of 


Parliament could legally provide a' ſucceſſor to 


the throne only in two inſtances; one of which 
was, when a ſubverſion of the Government took 
place by a breach of the original compact be- 
tween a Sovereign and his ſubje&s, which was 
preciſely the cafe at the Revolution, He com- 
plimented the Noble Earl, however, on his ob- 
jections to ſaddling the Regent with a Permanent 
Council, and inſtanced the caſe of Poland to 
prove, that the moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities in am 
elective Monarch could not prove advantageous 
to his people, or rendet his Government either 
beneficial or glorious, while he was fettered with 
a Permanent Council. His Lordſhip declared, 
in the name of the Peers of Scotland, thar, if 
the Two Houſes took upon themſelves to depart 
from the rule of ſucceflion, and ele& a Regent, 
the Nobles of his part of the realm would- con- 

der the Act of Union as ſuſpended. | 
After ridiculing the idea of ſetting up a com- 
petitor with the Prince of Wales, mentioning the 
caſe of the Duke de Guiſe, who boldly uſurp- 
ed the Regeney of France; and, ſpeaking in 
terms of affectionate ſorrow or his Majeſty's ill- 
neſs, 
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neſs, his Lordſhip concluded with * Ie» 
commending, that an addreſs of the Two Houſes, 
entreating the Prince of Wales to aſſume the ex- 
erciſe of the royal authority, and hold it during 
his Majeſty's incapacity, ſhould be voted and 
Preſented to his Royal Highneſs, 
Lord Sydney avowed it to be his opinion, that, 
during the interruption, of the preſent exerciſe 
of the royal authority, occaſioned by his Majeſ- 
ty's illneſs, no perſon, however high his rank, 
however diſtinguiſhed his birth, had a legal claim 
to aſſume it, as a matter of right. | 
Lord Portchefter ſaid, the ſecrecy with which 
every ſtep in relation to his Majeſty's illneſs had 
been taken, the confining the examination of the 
phyſicians to a Committee of twenty-one, and, 
although five days were allowed, after laying 
the minute of the Privy Council on the table, 
the calling upon him and other Lords, in- five 
minutes after the examinations of the phyſicians 
before the Committee of twentv=one had been 
read, to vote for a Committee to ſearch for pre- 
cedents, made him regard the proceedings of 
Miniſters, on the ſubject with an exceeding jea- 
lous eye. His Lordſhip referred to the reign of 
Edward III. when that King's ſon, a minor, (af- 
terwards called the Black Prince) was declared 
Regent by bis father, during his abſence—and 
reaſoned much at large upon that and other pre- 
cedents. 


- The 
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The Earl of Hopetoun made a ſhort ſpeech, 
At length, the queſtion was put, and agreed to, 


Frivay, December 12. 


As ſoon as the Lord Chancellor had taken the 
Woolſack, a Committee was appointed to in- 
ſpect the liſts delivered in at the table, of twen- 
ty-one Lords, to be appointed as a Committee 
© to examine and report precedents of ſuth pro- 
ceedings as may bave been had in caſes of the 
perſonal exerciſe of the royal authority being pre- 
vented or interrupted by infancy, ſickneſs, in- 
firmity, or otherwiſe, WO a view to provide for 
the ſame,” 

After ſome time, the Lord Preſident came into 
the Houſe, and informed their Lordſhips, that 
the Committee had met, and inſpected the ſeve- 
ral liſts, and had deſired him to report the fol- 
lowing names as a Committee, Viz. 


j iq 


Archbiſhop of — , Earl Bathurſt | 


Lord Chancellor Lord Stormont 
Lord Preſident 33 Biſhop of Londen 

Lord Privy Se! Lord Oſborne 

Duke of Richmond Lord Sydney  _ 
Duke of Portland | 52 f 
Earl Coventry 45 Lord Grand | 
eee, ee 
Lord Radnor © Lord Kenne 
Lord Chatham 
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The Lord Preſident then moved, © That the ſaid 
mittee, or any eight or more of them, do 
meet the next day in the Prince's Chamber,” 

% That no Lord but thoſe of the Committee 
be preſent,” 

Lord Hopetoun moved, That the report from 
the Committee appointed to examine the phyfi- 
_ cians who had attended his Majeſty, touching 
the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, be printed ;” 
which, upon the queſtion being put, was ordered 
accordingly. . Fer, TW 

The Houſe then adjourned till Monday. 


Moxpar, December 15. 


Earl Fitzwilliam enquired of his Majeſty's ſer- 
vants, whether they intended to bring forward 
any motion on the report of precedents? There 
was but one opinion, he ſaid, on the meaſures 
neceſſary to be taken in the preſent ſituation of 
Government, and that was, that a Regent ſhould 
be appointed, and that the Prince of Wales 
ought to be the Regent. It would, he ſaid, be 
a very great ſatisfaction to his mind, if his Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters would aſſure the Houſe, that 
they did not mean to agitate any queſtion rela- 
tive to the right of the Heir Apparent to take 
upon him the Regency of the country, | 


Lord 
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Lord Cumden replied, that the Committee had 


not yet been able to make their report, previous 
to the receipt of which it was utterly impoſſible 
to ptoceed a fingle ſtep. When the report ſhould 
come, it would be neceſſary to move to have it 
printed for the uſe of their Lordſhips, and then 
time muſt be allowed for their Lordſhips to make 
themſelves maſters of the various precedents 
it contained, previous to their grounding' any 
roceeding upon it. Were he to ſay no more, 
the Lord Preſident declared, he ſhould conceive 
he had given the noble Earl as ſatisfactory 
an anſwer as he had a right to expect; but he 
thought he might go one ſtep farther, and ſay, 
that it was not the wiſh of Miniſters to agitate 
more queſtions than were abſolutely neceflary; 
The rights of the two Houſes of Parliament had 
been queſtioned, and two noble Lords, an illuſ- 
tcious and learned Baron, not then preſent, and a 
noble Viſcount, had argued very much at large, 
and with great authority, againſt the exiſtence of 
thoſe rights. It became therefore abſolutely ne- 
ceffary that rights ſo eſſential and important 
ſhould not be left unſettled and undecided; be- 
fore they proceeded to the other neceſſary ſteps 
in the providing a Regeney. But as the-Nobls 
Earl had put a queſtion to him, would e, 
in turn, give him leave to put 4 queſtion to 
bim? Would the Noble Early and the other 


Noble * who acted in concert with him, 46- 
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clare, that all queſtion of the tights of Parliament 
was abandoned by thew, and admitted to rin 
| Pere eee? 

' Earl Carliſle ſaid, he had not e AG 
either of the two Noble Lords alluded to had 
queſtioned the Rights of Parliament; becauſe, if 
their arguments had borne that tendency, he 
ſhould have imagined they would have objected 
to the appointment of a Committee to ſearch for 
_ precedents as altogether nnneceffary, and that 
the Houſe would have found itſelf in a very dif- 
ferent ſtage of the buſineſs from that in which 
it ſtood at preſent. 

The Duke of York next role. His Royal High- 
neſs began by declaring, that, perfectly unuſed 
as he was to ſpeak in a public aſſembly, he could 
not refrain from offering his ſentiments; to their 
Lordſhips on a ſubject in which the deareſt inte- 
reſts of the country were involved. He ſaid, 
that he entirely agreed with the Noble Earl 
(Lord Fitzwilliam) and other Lords, who had 
expreſſed their wiſhes to avoid any queſtion which 
tended to induce a diſcuſſion on the rights of the 
Prince. The fact was plain, that no ſuch claim 
of right had been made on the part of the 
Prince; and he was confident that his Royal 
Highneſs underſtood too well the ſacred prin- 
eiples which ſeated the Houſe of Brunſwick on 
the throne of Great Britain, ever to afſume or 


n any power, be bis claim what it might, not 
derived 
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derived from the will of the people, expreſſed 
by their repreſentatives, and their b 12 in 
Parliament aſſembled. 

On this ground, his Royal Highneſs Kid; he 
muſt be permitted to hope, that the wiſdom and 
moderation of all confiderate men, at a moment 
when temper and unanimity were ſo peculiarly 
neceſſary, on account of the dreadful calamity 
which every deſcription of perſons muſt in com- 
mon lament, but which he more particularly 
felt, would make them wiſh to avoid preſſing a 
decifion which certainly was not neceſſary to the 
great object expected from Parliament, and 
which muſt be moſt painful in the diſcuſſion to a 
family already ſufficiently agitated and afflifted. - 
| His Royal Highneſs concluded with ſaying, 
that theſe were the ſentiments of an honeſt heart, 
equally influenced by duty and affection to his 
Royal Father, and attachment to the conſtitu- 
tional rights of his ſubjects; and that he was con- 
fident, if his Royal Brother was to addreſs them 
in his place as a Peer of the realm, that theſe 
were the ſentiments which be would ay 
avow. 

The Lord Chancellor left the woolſack to de- 
clare, that what they had juſt heard, muſt make 
a ſtrong impreſſion on the minds 'of their Lord- 
ſhips, and that it could not but be extremely 
gratifying for them to know, that the mode that 


they ſhould adopt on the preſent melancholy oc- 
2Hz caſion, 
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eafion, would give the utmoſt pleaſure and ſatis, 
faction to the exalted perſorage who muſt neceſ. 
ſarily feel the greateſt intereſt in their delibera- 
tions and deciſions. He declared, for one, that 
no man could be more determined than he was, 
to avoid having any queſtions brought forward 
that were unneceſſary, and that he was ready to 
bind himſelf by any words, or phraſes, however 
ſtrong, not to vote for any queſtion, that took 
any other direction than the ſtreight path of the 
public good. His Lordſhip ſpoke of queſtions 
of right as generally invidious, and often unnes 
ceflary, and declared, that in their preſent critical 
ſituation, no queſtion ought to be brought into 
agitation, that the nature of the ſubject did not 
actually and abſolutely demand to be diſcuſſed. 
Hle reminded their Lordſhips of the ſteps they 
had hitherto taken in the important bufineſs be- 
fore them, and of the ſtage at which they had 
arrived, obſerving that they had followed the 
ſame line with the Houſe of Commons; but it 
had fo happened, that the Houſe of Commons 
were in a more advanced ſtage of the buſineſs, 
At preſent their Lordſhips' Committee were em- 
ployed in ſearching for precedents, and had not 
yet been able to make their report: when that 

report ſhould come before them, they would be 
enabled to ſec what ſtep ought farther to be 
taken, with-a view to do that, which they muſt 


all wild ia lee done, Nia. to reſtore vigour and 
| efficacy 
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eſicacy to the executive government of the 
country, and he ſhould ſuppoſe, above all things, 
to take care faithfully to diſcharge the duty of 
ſubjects, and preſerve the Rights of the King 
entire, ſo that when God ſhould permit his Majeſty 
to recover from his preſent melancholy illneſs, 
he might not find himſelf in a worſe: fituation 
than he was in before his infirmity, or diſabled 
from the full exerciſe of all his rightful _ 
gatives. His Lordſhip took notice of the elo- 
quent and energetic manner in which a noble 
Viſcount had, in their laſt debate, expreſſed his 
feelings on the preſent diſtreſſing ſituation of 
his Majeſty; feelings rendered more poignant 
from the Noble Viſcount's having been in habits 
of perſonally receiving various marks of indul · 
gence and kindneſs from the ſuffering Sovereign: 
his own ſorrow, his Lordſhip declared, was ag- 
 gravated from the ſame circumſtance; his debt 
of gratitude alſo to his Majeſty was ample for the 
many favours his Majeſty had graciouſly confer- 
red on him, which, when he forgot, might God 
forget bim! His Lordſhip took notice, that in the 
laſt converſation that had taken place in that 
Houſe upon the ſubject, two opinions, different 
from each other, had been propounded ; as theſe 
opinions ran in oppoſite lines, and could not be 
brought to one. and the ſame point, ſome path 
between the two, he conceived, muſt be chalked 
out; what that path was, remained for their 
2 H4 | ! Lordſhip 
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Lordſhips to find, and poſſibly they would be 
aſſiſted by ſome communicatibi from the other 
Houſe. His Lordſhip again declared, it was 


nevertheleſs his opinion, as much as it was that 


of the Noble Earl who had begun the converſa- 
- tion that day, that no queſtion that was not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary ought to be agitated; and that, 
if it could be done, the proceeding with perfect 
unanimity was moſt defirable, His Lordſhip 
ſpoke of their not being ripe for any deciſion yet, 
and urged the little uſe of debating before the 
report was made from the Committee, and fur- 
ther proceedings had thereupon. 

Lord Stormont ſaid, he agreed in many points 
with the noble and learned Lord who had left 
the woolſatk ; he would therefore only detain 
their Lordſhips with ſtating in what he differed 
from that noble and learned Lord. The noble and 
learned Lord had ſtated, that two opinions had 
been propounded in the laſt debate, that ran in 
parallel lines, and could not be reconciled and 
brought'to one and the ſame point, So far from 
this being the ſtate of the caſe,' he thought no- 
thing could be more eaſy than to reconcile the 
one to the other; his Lordſhip then begged leave 
to remind the Houſe of what he had in his ſpeech 
on Thurſday laſt repeatedly mentioned, viz. that 
the/agitating the ſubject that day diſcuſſed, and 
Which gave occafion for the two oppoſite opi- 
wen to be ſtated and inſiſted upon, was not im- 

putable 


E 


patable to him, or to any Noble Lord who had 


ſpoken on his fd of the queſtion. Their Lord- 


ſhips muſt all remember, that the ſubject had g 
been introduced by the Lord Prefident of bis 


Majeſty's Council in a moſt extraordinary, and 
he would fay, diſorderly and nnen? 
manner. 

Lord Stormont was here called to order, and 
ſome interruption took rnd which being com- 
poſed : 

Lord Camden roſe again and declared, that he 
could not fit filent, and hear himſelf charged 
with having been guilty either of a crime, or, at 
beſt, a very high and cenſurable act of indiſcre- 
tion. A noble Viſcount had ſaid, that he, in a 
manner equally extraordinary, diſorderly, and 


unparhamentary, had introduced the topic on 
which they had diſcourſed laſt Thurſday. He 
was ready to confeſs that he did take notice of 
what had paſſed in another place, in the courſe of 
his opening ſpeech ; but he denied that, from 
the general words he had uſed, any noble Lord 
was warranted to fix on him a charge of having 
ſpoken in a diſorderly or an unparliamentary 
manner. Not that he meant to deny, that by 
the other place, he did mean the Houſe of Com- 
mons : he certainly did; and if the queſtion was 


put to him, whether any alluſion in that Houſe 


to what had paſſed in the other, was diſorderly 
apd irrogular, he ſhould admit that it was. But 


ſuch 
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fuch alluſions, they all knew, though in frict- 
neſs irregular, were made every day and'oyer- 


| tooked; or if noticed, done ſo by ſtating that 


they were diſorderly, in ſo good-humouted a 
tone, that no party felt uneaſy. The noble Viſ- 
count had that day uſed the word unparliamentary 
with ſo angry and vehement a rone, that it ſeem- 
ed as if they were determined to proceed with a 
degree of paſſion and animoſity that was exceed- 
ingly to be lamented, He muſt, however, in 
juſtice to himſelf, deny that he was that wicked 
und bad man who had broached the doctrine of 
the Rights of the Prince, in contradiction to the 
Rights of the two Houſes of Parliament. He- 
did not firſt broach the doctrine, and therefore 
ke did not hold himſelf anſwerable for the con- 
fequences. Having been broached, it muſt be 
noticed, becauſe they were engaged in a proceed- 
ing that would materially affect the liberties of 
poſterity, and therefore nothing dark or doubtful 
ought to be ſuffered to remain untouched and un- 
decided in the adjuſtment of ſo momentous a 
concern, | 

Lord Stormont, after ſpeaking to the circum- 
ſtance of his being called to order, argued very 
ſtrongly againſt agitating theoretical ſpeculations, 
and on the neceſſity of coming at once to practi- 
cal meaſures. After ſome further obſervations 
had been made by the Chancellor and ol 50 


n 
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The Duke of Gloucefler roſe ; and after ſtating 
the peculiar unpleaſantneſs of his own ſituation, 
and declaring that it was only four hours ſince he 
had heard that any thing was to, be agitated upon 
the ſubject that day, deprecated, with great ener- 
gy and feeling, the diſcuſſion of a queſtion which 
could only tend to produce the moſt miſchievous 
' conſequences, He declared himſelf a mere in- 
dividual, not influenced by party, but actuated 
by a ſincere love of his country, and a ſtrong 
ſenſe of what he knew would be his Majeſty's 
feelings, was he happily to recover from his pre- 
ſent lamented indiſpoſition. His Royal High- 
neſs truſted, that the good ſenſe and loyalty of 
a majority in each Houſe, would yet prevent the 
threatened decifion on this point, Perſeverance 
in it was miſchievous to the laſt degree, and 
could not be meant for the public good: for his 
part, his Royal Highneſs added, he felt ſo ſtrong- 
ly on the ſubject, that if the attempt was perſiſt 
ed in, and the queſtion brought before that | 
Houſe, he could only ſay, that he believed he 
ſhould not dare to truſt himſelf to come forward 
and ſpeak his ſentiments on the extraordinary 
conduct of thoſe, who were unneceſſarily in- 
clined to compel a decifion on fo delicate 3 
queſtion, The Houſe then adjourned. 
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Wrpxxspav, December 17. 
The report from the Committee appointed to 
examine and report precedents, &c. was brought 
up. rm, my ordered to be printed. 


ToxspAv, December 23. 


Sir Francis Molyneux informed their Lordſhips 
that there was a Meſſage from the Commons, 
The Mefſage was, that the Commons had 
agreed to thoſe reſolutions already ſtated, 

Lord Camden moved, that thofe reſolutions 
mould be referred to a Contmitice of the whole 
Houſe, on Friday next, 

The motion was put, and ordered accordingly. 

Lord Camden then moved, © That the Report 
from the Committee appointed to examine and 
report Precedents of ſuch proceedings as may 
| have been had in the caſe of the perſonal exer- 
eiſe of the Royal Authority being prevented or 
interrupted by infancy, ſickneſs, infirmity or 
otherwiſe, with a view to provide a remedy for 
the ſame, be referred to the ſaid Committee of 
the whole Houſe on Friday next.“ 

The . put the 1 on (is eaves; 


when | 
Lord 
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Lord Loughborough begged-the attention of theic 
Lordſhips to the ſubſtance of this motion, before 
they gave it their aſſent. He had a feœẽC words to 
offer on the ſubject, and ſhould take care chat 
thoſe words ſhould not lengthen out the conver- 
ſation by any intention of his to ereate a debate. 
The noble Lord took up the wide field of the 
Hiſtory of England, and entered into the ſtory 
of battles and ſieges, depoſings and coronations, 
open murders, private aſſaſſinations, ſtate cabals, 
political intrigues; uſurpations of unconſtitu- 
tional power, and all its attendant conſequences. 
His Lord ſhip, upon the whole, promiſed, or ra- 
ther pledged himſelf, to prove the inaccuracy of 


the report, by ſubſtantiating that many matters 


were cited as precedents which were not in point, 
and that others were brought forward tau the 
neceſſary attendance of truth. ,, Arbe 

Lord Hawkeſbury replied to alas his Lordſhip 
advanced by obſerving, that it was ſomewhat 
extraordinary, the learned Lord ſhould make ſo 
violent an objection to the, report of that Com- 
mittee of which he was a member. The members 


ſelected to ſeareh for thoſe important precedents, 


were compoſed of the firſt abilities in the Houſe 
and among thoſe was the noble and learned 
Lord, the abſence of whoſe aſſiſtance was to be 
lamented, becauſe that neglect of his duty to the 
Committee, was the cauſe of the complaints which 
e made againſt the m its report. 

| This 
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This was not a time to enter on a diſcuſſion of 
the wide ſubject ſtarted by the learned Lord 
and therefore, he had only to ſay, that he was 
certain; When the objections mentioned by the 
learned Lord were taken properly into confidera- 
ation by thoſe members who compoſed the Com- 
mittee, they would be able to juſtify themſelves 
in the report they had made, and fully reply to 
all that his Lordſhip had now, or _— ee 
allege on the ſubject. 

Earl Cunden then moved his queſtion agdin 
which was put, and ordered. 
The next motion was, that © This Houſe do 
reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole 
Houſe on Friday next, to take into 8 
the ſtate of nation. Ordered. | 
His Lordſhip then moved, „That all the 
Lords be ſummoned for Friday next ;” which was 
me ordered. bach Houſe adjourned to n 
* | 


| Fawar, Da 26. | 


The ſeveral orders of the Pe volidg read, 105 
the queſtion put, 44 that the Houſe do reſolve 
into a Committee of the whole Houſe, on the 
ſtate of the nation, the ſame was e _ 
Lord Onflow ſat as chairmain,” 
Lord Hopetoun roſe in defence of the pioprivey 
of adopting thoſe meaſures; which had been fo 
aul 1 maturely 


1 | 
maturely diſcuffed in another place; not that he 
wiſhed the Houſe haſtily, or on the faith of the 
Commons to come to any deciſion. It was requi- 
ſite to deliberate on this moſt weighty meaſure 
with caution, and even with diftruſt, that -the 
world might ſee, and the people be convinced of 
the rectitude of both Houſes in a caſe of ſuch 
magnitude as the appointment of a proper perſon” 
to execute the official duty of the firſt branch of 
the Legiſlature. The multiplicity of arguments 
which had been uſed, 'and the unfairneſs with 
which, the premiſes in general were ſtated, to 
prove that the right lay with his Royal Highneſs, 
called for the fulleſt confutation which the Houſes 
of Lords and Commons could give them. In- 
deed there was one, a-moft authentic document, 
to ſhew its nullity ; which document was, the 
aſſertion of the Prince's brother, in the Prince's 
name, that he never did look up to any ſuck - 
right, as a right of inheritance, and that he 
would be guided by the ſenſe of the repreſenta- 
tives of the people, and accept ' ſuch power a 
they might conſtitutionally offer him. His Lord - 
ſhip tobk a ſhort view of the precedents by which 
their Lordſhips would certainly be guided; com- 
mended the prudence with which they had pro- 
ceeded, and gave it as his n that bande gi 
ſolution ſhould be agreed to. 455 4 

The Eari of "Abingdon maintained that it was 
Highly proper to aſcertain the queſtion of right, as 
a precedent for poſterity, 


Lord 
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Lom Rawdon a the propriety of go- 
ing at all into the merits of the queſtion of 
right; which, he ſaid, was not a matter with - 
in the conſtitutional juriſdictioa of the Houſe 
to decide, and therefore highly improper to 
become the ſubject of debate. It had been 
laid down, that there were precedents to war- 
rant the Houſe in the mode they were adopt- 
ing. This might hold good, "ſo. far as the mod: 
went; but he thought he might take upon him 
to ſay, that there was no caſe on the records or 
rolls of Parliament which could direct their Lord- 
ſhips how to act in the incapacitated ſtate of a 
King, when the Heir Apparent was of full age, 
and good diſcretion. It was this which ſtruck 
his mind more forcibly, and which directed 
his judgment to tell their Lordſhips, that, at ſuch 
2 crifis; there was but the one ſafe, eaſy, and he 
would ſay, conſtitutional road for them to tread, 
which road was to the Heir Apparent, —to the 
inheritor in expectancy to the perſon whoſe 
right, on the demiſe of his father, the crown 
conſtitutionally deſcended. His idea, however, 
was, to preſent an addreſs to the Prince, that he 
would be pleaſed to take upon him the office of 
Regent during the incapacity of his father; and 
that this ſhould ſtand by way of amendment, in 
place of the firſt reſolution, by which all the 
others would become a nullity of courſe. 


The 


: L i 
The amendment being abby the Clerk, and- 
put, it called up 


Lord Camden, partly in * to Lord ee 
and partly in defence of the precedents. He 
called what the laſt noble Lord had advanced, a 


moſt improper mode of proceeding—ſomething 
bordering on the ridiculous;—it went to the pur- 


poſe of telling the Houſe, that every ſtep which 


they had taken, every motion which their Lord- 


ſhips had unanimouſly agreed to, were ſo many 


blanks—were a heap of abſurdities, which it was 
requiſite for them to do away by a vote which 
rendered the-whole of the proceeding a nullity. 


Could any thing i in nature be more abſurd? Was 


it poſſible to conceive à more inconſiſtent act? 
Their Lordſhips, however, had more regard to 
their dignity - more reſpect to the importance of 
the ſubject which had taken up ſo much of their 
attention, than to ſweep it all away in a moment, 
without even allowing that it was right to take it 
firſt into conſideration. The noble Lord ſurely 
forgot, that in all caſes of this nature, it was re- 
quiſite to take the ſenſe of both Houſes; and 
if ſuch neceſſity exiſted, that it followed, as 
a matter of courſe, to take it into deliberation, 
and when taken, it was natural to have a reſult. 
It was in fact a fair logical poſition of the pre- 
miſes, and the conclufion—but the order of 


which the noble Lord totally ſubverted, by al- 


lowing the premiſes, and denying the concluſion 
| 21 5 —that 
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that concluſion which muſt be the effect of Gu 
premiſes. He truſted, he ſaid, that the Houſe 
would not agree. to fuch a ſtrange doctrine, and 
that the matter of right would be fully and ably. 
diſcufſed before the Houſe broke up, in order to 
give that conſequence that weight totheir Lord-. 
ſhips proceedings, which the magnitude of ſuch 
a matter demanded, _ f 
The learned Lord then entered upon the ſub. 
ject of the precedents, and beginning with that 
of the firſt year of Henry the Third, he regularly 
proceeded to the Revolution of 1668. | 
Having minutely ſtated all that came under the 
head of infancy in the firſt and third of Henry the 
Third; the third of Edward III. the firſt, ſecond, 
third, tenth, and thirteenth of Richard the Se- 
cond; the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, fixth, 
eighth, ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth of Henry 
the Sixth ; the firſt of Edward the Fifth ; the 
firſt and third of James the Sixth of Scotland ; 
and then, with the ſame accuracy and judgment, 
going through the precedents of fickne/s and infir- 
mity, found in the rolls of Parliament, reſpecting 
the fiftieth and fifty-firſt of Edward III.; the 
thicty-firſt, thirty-ſecond, thirty-third, and thirty - 
fourth of Henry VI.—he came to the caſes of 
abſence, '** or otherwiſe,” and deduced from the 
whole, that in every ſituation where the ſovereign 
power in the life of a King was executed by a 
Regent, or Protector, or Lieutenant, the whole 
„„ + TI of 
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of the authority under which ſuch Regent, Pro- 
tector, or Lieutenant acted, was derived from the 
Houſes of Lords and Commons, and not exer- 
ciſed or even claimed as a matter of right by the 
Heirs Apparent, or the Heirs in Expectancy. 
Indeed ſo far from ſuch a claim being made, it 
was laid down as a fundamental maxim, that 
whilſt the King lived, although he was an infant 
or incapacitated by fickneſs, no hereditary right 
could interfere either to deprive him of his 
Crown, or ſeize upon the executiye powers of 
government, The people were always jealous, 
always careful of their rights in ſuch caſes, which 
was that of appointing the perſon or perſons to 
whom that authority ſhould be delegated; and 
in the precedents which the noble Lord quoted, 
he proved moſt clearly that the law and cuſtom 
of this country always were, in caſes of neceſſity, 
for the two Houſes of Parliament to take upon 
themſelves the Supreme Authority, ſo far as it 
went to the appointment of a Regent. He dwelt 
with peculiar force on that of Henry the Sixth, 
both in the ſtate of infancy, and when he lay in- 
capacitated in the 32d year of his reign at Wind- 
ſor, by the viſitation of a malady that made him 
inſenſible to all tranſactions, and deprived him 
of the power of diſtinguiſhing even his moſt in- 
timate attendants. In this caſe, it was thought 
provident by Parliament to appoint a Regent ; 
and leſt any miſchief might enſue from the poſ- 
| : 212 ſeſſion 
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Teffion of too much power in the perſon of the 
King's uncle, he was ſaddled with a numerous 
"Council, under whoſe direction he was to act. 
The tithe" was the caſe in the King's infancy, and 
indeed in every time when a Regent was ap- 
pointed. There was no ſuch thing as a ſole unli- 
mited power in any one Viceroy : it was a thing un- 
known to the conſtitution, unthought of until the 
"preſent moment, and which never could be. He 
beſought their Lordſhips not to depart from the 
wiſdom of their anceſtors, to introduce a new 

power into this country, however they might be 
convinced of the honour, the wiſdom, and the 

conſtitutional principles of the perſon to whom 
it was delegated;—and who, himſelf, ſaw the 
impropriety of ſuch a meaſure, as was evinced 
'by what his royal Brother had ſaid in the Houſe, 
The Prince appeared to underſtand the matter of 
Tight; but as the people, or at leaſt a certain de- 
ſcription of them differed abont it, there was a 
very urgent neceſſity for the Houſe to debate the 
queſtion, Having, with peculiar energy, dwelt 
on this part of the ſubject, and delivered it as 
"his opinion, that nothing but the Lords and 
Commons could, without a ſubverſion of the 
conſtitution, appoint à Regent, and arrange the 
powers to be given to that Regent, he mentioned 
that the limitations which would be propoſed to 
reſtraim the Regent, would be but few, and 

We not interfere with 3 every thing that 

(6.21 | was 
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was actually requiſite for the true intereſt of the 
ſtate during the incapacity of the King. More 
it was impoſſible to expect, unleſs the preſent 
King was depoſed ;—and the abſence of all power, 
from a Monarch, is, in fact, the depoſing of 
him. If, therefore, the Prince, or any other 

perſon was appointed Regent, with all the powers 
of monarchy, what would become of the Crown? 
Would it not be vacant? or rather would it not 
be uſurped, and torn from the head to which it 
was fitted for life ?—Theſe 1 were conſiderations of 
great moment, Whatever might be the fituation 
of the King, he was not yet dead; and his pre- 
ſent unhappy ſtate was the buſineſs to which 
their attention was peculiarly requiſite, His 
Crown was their moſt careful obje&t—and it was 
the duty of their Lordſhips to guard it, with all 
poſſible care, againſt uſurpation or encroach- 
ment. Holding the argument in this light, he 
ſhould give the motion of the amendment his 
moſt hearty negative. 

Lord Stormont entered very fully i intg the queſ- 
tion ; he obſerved, that many of the precedents 
did not at all apply to the preſent inſtance, which 
was new in the hiſtory of this country; he was 
clearly of opinion, that the moſt conſtitutional 
way of proceeding at preſent, was by an humble 
addreſs to the Prince of Wales, to take upon 
him the adminiſtration of the executive govern- 
ment of the kingdom during his Majeſty's illneſs, 
2 1 3 and 


and no longer. The mode of giving the Royat 
aſſent, mentioned in the third reſolution, was 
unconſtitutional, and fraught with danger which 
their Lordſhips could not poſſibly foreſee, and of 
which they might be afterwards aſhamed. He 
ſaid, that although the Great Seal, in common 
caſes, was evidence of the Royal affent, yet, in 
the preſent caſe, it would be a forgery : and for 
the two Houſes of Parliament to take upon them 
to ſupply, in this manner, the defect in the legiſ- 
lature, was a groſs violation of the rights of Ma- 
Jeſty, It was as arbitrary and unconſtitutional, 
as it was for the Houſe of Commons, in the year 
1648, to aſſume to themſelves the power of ma- 
king laws, without the conſent of the King and 
the Lords. The Prince was now of full age, and 
entitled to the exerciſe of the whole regal power 
during the melancholy diforder of his Majeſty, 
which he hoped would be only temporary, and 
that the King would foon be able again to take 
upon him the management of public affairs. He 
conjured Noble Lords to conſider this important 
buſineſs fully and detiverately, before they came 
| to a determination, | 

"The Duke of Richmond ſubmitted to the Houſe 
Whether this addreſs to the Prince of Wales 
would not be as much an act of legiſlation, as 
any that could be imagined. As to the right 
which, it had been ſaid, his Royal Highneſs had 
90 exerciſe the Nu 6 during * tem- 
| porary 
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porary indiſpoſition of his Majeſty, he ſhould be 
glad to know from whence it was derived, and 
upon what principle it was founded; he could 
not ſee a ſhadow of ground for any ſuch right; 
if any ſuch right exiſted, what were the natural 
and legal conſequences of it? they were various, 
and deſerved the moſt ſerious conſideration of 
their Lordſhips. In the firſt place, if his Royal 
Highneſs really had this right, the firſt conſe- 
quence was, that all the King's perſonal pro- 
perty went to the Prince along with this right. 
The moment he ſucceeded to the regal power, at 
the ſame inſtant he had a right to all the King's 
perſonal property. Now, it was probable his 
Majeſty had very conſiderable perſonal property, 
from the Electorate of Hanover, &c. for the ſup- 
port of his very numerous family was all this 
to fall into the hands of the Prince when he be- 
came Regent? Another right that devolved on 
bis Royal Highneſs, the inſtant he ſucceeded to 
the exereiſe of regal power, was the care of his 
Majeſty's perſon. The Prince might diſmiſs 
every ſervant from about his Majeſty's perſon, 
ſrom the two Noble Lords who carry the white 
ſtaves, down to the meaneſt page. No Noble 
Lord would ſay that this was proper. He would 
not pretend to ſay that his Royal Highneſs would 
exerciſe any ſuch acts, but this was ſetting a pre- 
cedent to future generations. No man, be ſaid, 
in that Houſe had a greater reſpect and reverenge 
F 214 for 
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for the perſon of the Prince of Wales than be 
had. The Noble Duke concluded, by expreſſing 
his perfect agreement and concurrence. to the 
three reſolutions oat had e in the Houſe of 
Commons. 

Lord 3 in a very og otch; took 
a view of the ſeveral precedents, and endeavour- 
ed to ſhew that there was not the leaſt analogy 
between them and the. caſe before their Lord- 
ſbips. He inſiſted upon the incapability of the 
two Houſes to do any act which conſtituted the 
powers of Parliament. He combated the three 
reſolutions that were paſſed in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and endeavoured to ſhew that they were 
nugatory, unconſtitutional and abſurd. 

The Lord Chancellor denied all the doctrine laid 
down by the Learned Lord, as totally unfounded 
in law. To prove this, he laid it down as his 
poſition, that the motion made by Lord Rawdon 
was not to be ſupported on any grounds of reaſon; 
for if the Houſe was incompetent to appoint a 
Regent under certain reſtrictions, it was incom- 
petent to addreſs any man to become a Regent. 
This was an argument which could not be con- 
troverted, The matter on which the Houſe was 
to decide came to this point; — have we, or have 
not any powers? If we poſſeſs authority, let us 
go on if we do not, it is idle and nugatory to 
debate any longer. This? he believed, would 
own very little deliberation ; and, as he con- 
5 „1414 ceived, 
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teived, muſt be determined in favour of the 
right. His Lordſhip declared it as his opinion, | 
that from all he had read from all he had heard | 
of—and from all the principles of conſtitutional 
juſtice which he could conceive, the Houſes of 
Parliament were authoriſed, in the preſent caſe, 
to appoint a Regent. In reſpect to the Prince of 
Wales, he muſt ſay, that his Royal Highneſs 
was the moſt proper perſon to be appointed: but 
in ſaying that, he denied any ſort of legal claim 
in the Prince, he believed he proved himſelf a 
much better friend to that perſonage, than thoſe 
who pretended to have his intereſt more-at heart. 
Thoſe who contended for the juſt authorities of 
the Crown, to which that illuſtrious Gentleman 
was Heir Apparent, ſhewed their loyalty much 
better than thoſe who were for curtailing its due 
rights and prerogatives, and the Prince would 
derive more ſolid . from the former 
than the latter, | 
Having placed this idea in various points of 
view, he again mentioned the futility and the 
abſurdity of the motion before the Houſe : it was 
an amendment, that defired their Lordſhips 
finally to determine a queſtion which they had 
no right to debate ; or, in other words, to create 
a new appointment, at the very time they were 
to avow their incapacity to do ſo. This ſurely 
was the pinnacle of nonſenſe, and broached ſuch , 
a doctrine as the wiſdom of the Houſe would 
never ſubſcribe to. 


The 
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The Houſe then divided on Lord Rawdon's 
amendment. 
| Ayes, 66—Noes, 99,——— Majority, 33. 
The three reſolutions, in their original ſtate, 
were then put and carried without a divifion, 


+ Monvar, December 29. 


The Order of the Day for taking into conſi- 

Pol the report of the Committee on the ſtate 
of the nation being moved, the three reſolutions 
voted on Friday were read: the two firſt were 
agreed to without any debate; and on the third 
being read, 
Lord Kinnoul roſe, and proteſted againſt it, as 
jnimical to the conſtitution, as it tended to create 
a fourth eſtate, and to deſtroy that equipoiſe of 
the three branches of the legiſlature, which had 
cauſed this country to flouriſh for ages. He ad- 
mitted the propriety of referring to precedents; 
| but contended that the circumſtances of the times 
in which they took place, rendered them alto- 
gether inapplicable to the preſent occafion. His 
Lordſhip inſiſted that the Prince of Wales, for 
every reaſon, ought to be entruſted with the full 
powers of the prerogative during the continuance 
of his Majeſty's illneſs. 

Lord Rinnard complained, that the meaning. of 
the reſolution was obſcure, and wiſhed that ſome 
Noble Lord, . whoſe official fituation gave him an 
opportunity of underſtanding it, would explain 
the nature of thoſe meaſures which were to be 
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grounded upon it. No explanation being given, 


his Lordſhip proceeded to confider the reſolution 
in various points of view, and affirmed that their 
Lordſhips proceedings, in conſequence of it, 
could be reconciled neither to the principles of 
the conſtitution nor to the law of the land. 

The Earl of Suffolk alſo oppoſed the reſolution, 
and quoted De Lolme on the neceſſity of preſerv- 
ing the counterpoiſe and independency of the 
three eſtates of Parliament; and concluded with 
eautioning their Lordſhips againſt ſupporting any 
limitations which would render the Regency un- 
fit for a gentleman to accept. 

The Duke of Norfolk wiſhed to be made ac- 
quainted with the nature of the proceedings which 
were to follow the reſolution. 

The Duke of Richmond ſaid, he could only ex- 
plain, as an individual, what he himſelf under. 
ſtood by it; which was to put the Great Seal to 
a commiſſion for repreſenting the King in Parlia- 
ment, and to another, for giving the Royal Aſſent 
to ſuch bills as ſhould be agreed on by is two 
Houſes for ſettling the Regency. 

Lord Poricheſter obſerved, if the Keeper of the 
Great Seal was to be empowered to ſignify the 
will of the King, he might differ in opinion from 
the two Houſes; and, in that caſe, he was well 
aſſured, from his knowledge of the Noble Lord's 
integrity, he would not aſſent to any bill that 

might be paſſed. They oy therefore, under 


the 
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the neceſſity of owning, after having declared 


the right, that they had no ſuch right. 

Lord Stormont ſaid, there was a reaſon for the 
filence of the Miniſters which they did not chuſe 
to publiſh, They could not undertake to ſay 


what farther was intended, till they received their 
inſtructions from the Houſe of Commons. It 
had been underſtood on Friday, that the third re- 
ſolution was to be debated on the report; but 


ſince Miniſters choſe to make no reply to the ar- 


guments urged by the Noble Lords near him, 
he would not go at large into the queſtion. 


Lord King ſaid a, few words in ſupport of the 
queſtion for receiving the report; which was at 
length carried without a diviſion, - -- is pt 


TuzsDAY, January 20. 


Several reſolutions of the Houſe of Commons 


were preſented to the Lords, which having been 
rend, Lord Camden moved, * That this Houſe 


do, on Thurſday next, reſolve itſelf into a Com- 


mittee on the preſent ſtate of the nation,“ which 


was agreed to. 


: 


"IF HURGDAY,, January 22. 


* 


STATE OF THE NaTtion. 
The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a 8 of 
the Whole Houſe, and the Order of the Day be- 
| ing 
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ing called; the reſolutions from the Houſe of 
Commons were read. 

Earl Camden obſerved, that the buſineſs had 
taken up more time than was neceſſary in point 
of debate; for the principle of the proceeding 
was juſtified by neceſſity, and the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution ; and the proceedings, had they not 
been thwarted by an unwarrantable oppoſition, 
would long ſince have terminated in the very 
manner in which it was likely they would now 
end. Their Lordſhips were in poſſeſſion of every 
fact relative tothe unhappy fituation of the King ; 
and Parliament, in conſequence, had thrown the 
weight of ſupplying the vacancy of the execu- 
tive government on the Minifters as they now 
ſtood. In obedience to what Parliament had 
directed, the buſineſs had now arrived to the 
period of appointing a Regent; and, with great 
propriety, the firſt reſolution for their Lordſhips 
confideration, was that of veſting his Royal 


Highneſs the Prince of Wales with ſovereign 


authority, to which he was certain no man could 
or would object: but to come more immediately 
to the ſubje& under confideration, and as it was, 
on all hands, admitted, that the two Houſes of 
Parliament, and they only, could appoint a 
Regent, the reſolutions now read were offered to 
their Lordſhips as the ultimate ſentiments of the 
Houſe of Commons. Inthoſe reſolutions there 
bn certain teſtrictions on the Regent Which had 

his 
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his full approbation. The firſt -was, that he 
ſhould be limited as to the creation of Peers ; and 
when their Lordſhips fully conſidered this point, 
they would certainly agree in the propriety of 
ſuch a meaſure. The creation of nobility was 
one of the moſt ſplendid privileges of the Crown; 
it enabled the Sovereign to confer honours on 
any perſon and his poſterity for ever, and to give 
them a ſeat in that Houſe. This was a matter 


bol right in the Crown, which it would be dan- 


gerous, without the accompaniment of that 
Crown, to transfer to another ; and, therefore, 
in all appointments of perſons to act during the 
incapacity of the King, this privilege had been 
' wiſely withheld : there was but one inſtance, and 
that ſingly, in the reign of Henry VI. where the 
Regent or Regency ated otherwiſe, 

His Lordſhip was well aware of what might be 
ſaid in oppoſition to ſuch a reſtraining clauſe at 
this day. It would be ſaid, no doubt, that a 
Regency, thus ſhackled, could not effeQually 
carry on the buſineſs of the ſtate ; and that he 
who in expectancy was lawful heir to the Crown, 
would take care that the peerage ſhould not be 
ſullied by the introduction of any improper per- 
ſons. This, however, was not an argument 
| which could now be eſtabliſhed ; as, in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, Parliament was to confider the 
Prince as a ſubject, and that the delegation to 


him was in that capacity, and not to the Heir 
Apparent 
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Apparent of the Crown: his title had nothing ta 
do with the preſent appointment, and therefore 
the Houſe was to conſider him in a view totally 
abſtracted from all expectant claim to the ſceptre; 
hence it was, that the reſtrictions took place: 
for if his Royal Highneſs was to be conceiyed in 
the capacity wherein a Learned Lord had placed 
him, the Regency would be a matter of right, and 
the interference of Parliament an inſult ; but as 
the caſe was otherwiſe, it was deemed prudent to 
prevent that being done during the ſhort interval 
of his Majeſty's illneſs, which, when he recover- 
ed, could not be undone; and it was the duty of 
the preſent ſervants and well-wiſhers to his Ma- 
jeſty, to take eſpecial care that ſuch proviſions 
ſhould be carried into execution, The mild and 


benevolent temper of the Prince, with his wiſh 


to oblige and make every man his friend, might, 
and no doubt would, lay him open to the wiles 
and ſnares of that certain political combination 


of men, who, in every reign, as well as the pre- 


ſent, are graſping at power, and who care not 
what ſacrifices they make, ſo their own ends are 


obtained: and as the period, by all accaunts of 
the phyſicians, would be ſhort, when the health 


of our Sovereign would be reſtored, decency, as 
well as political juſtice, demanded the very re- 
ſtriftions contained in thoſe reſolutions. It was 
poſſible, and it was to be expected, that thoſe 
who now ooked with ſuch cager eyes for power, 

| and 
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and who dreaded that his Majeſty had too many 
well. wiſhers in the preſent ſtate of the Houſe, to 


watch againſt and prevent the ambitious views 
of thoſe who were deemed not to be either his 


friends, or friends to the Conſtitution, would 


ſnatch the firſt opportunity of thronging that 
reſpectable aſſembly with as many new faces as 
were requiſite to give them ſuch a majority as 
ſhould anſwer every purpoſe they meant to carry 
into execution. This was a fact well known, and 


therefore, for the ſafety of the ſtate, for the 
| honour of the Prince, for the character of the 
. Peerage, and for the dignity of the Crown, it 


became their Lordſhjps to accede to 5 reſtrie- 


tion. 


The next points which met objection, as he 


had been given to underſtand, were, the appvint- 


ment of the Houſehold remaining with her Ma- 
jeſty, and the prevention of granting penſions 
and places for life, or on reverſion :—but if the 
argument for limiting the Peerage held good, fo 


muſt this. They ſtood in one reſpe on ſimilar 


grounds. It would be doing that which could 


not be undone ; and it would be affording ſuch 


latitude to thoſe in power for the time of his Ma- 
jeſty's ilIneſs, that the wiſe and excellent equi- 
librium, which at preſent exiſts, would be no 
more. He beſeeched noble Lords to confider 
what would be the fituation of their unhappy 


Sovereign coming back to the Throne, and find- 
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ing the advantage taken of his temporary inne 


Ihe idea was ſufficient to tell every noble 


Lord how he ſhould act, ſo as to prevent ſuch a 


national cataſtrophe. The Reſtriction could do 
no injury the latitude teemed with miſchief. 

As to the idea of the ſupport given by the 
Lords of. the Bedchamber, it might be called an 
unconſtitutional one by certain perſons in the 
other Houſe, and they might ſay, ſuch Peers were 


ſubſervient to the Members but he held a quite 


different doctrine. They were, indeed, his Ma- 
jeſty's moſt intimate friends - thoſe with whom 
he converſed in the hours of relaxation, and to 
whom his private thoughts were communicated : 
they, therefore, naturally were of his way of think» 
ing on many political ſubjects, but were men of 
too high birth - too noble in their principles, and 
had too much regard for their honout to do an 
improper action. Theſe noblemen it would be 
unjuſt to remove from their preſent fituation— 
they always held them, let what: might be the 
changes of adminiſtration—they were employed 
as the domeſtic friends, mode not * en 
appendages of Royalty. b 

Were any new adminiſtration to be Fantied, it 
was probable, if the Regency was reſtricted, theſe 


Noblemen would be inſtantly removed, ftom the 


rancour that was expreſſed againſt them for their 
hare in ſaving this nation from ruin, on the 
alan Let any noble Lord picture to him- 
0 2 K ſelf 
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ſelf what would be the ſentiments of his Majeſty 
when he recovers. He would ſee a parcel of 
faces as Lords of his Bedchamber whom he never 
ſa before, and probably whom he never wiſhed 
| again to behold. Did their Lordſhips think it 

- prudent to give exiſtence to a cauſe that might 
produce ſuch an effeft ?!——Surely not. 

In teſpect to the influence that this eftabliſh- 
ment might create it was not natural to ſuppoſe, 
that her Majeſty would enter into a political con- 
federacy againſt her ſon, merely to carry the pur- 
poſes of a new Oppoſition into eſſect; but it was 
very proper to imagine if all the power, and all 
the influence of the Crown were given to the 
Minifters of the Regent, and that the Lords of 
the Bedchamber were riominated by them, that 
there would be more than Ons OrriciL Sey to 
watch all that was going forward, for the pur- 
poſe of reſtoring his Majeſty to his health, and 
more than Owz OrricrAL IxTrERTosrriox to de- 
runge and make irkſome the affection of an 
- afflicted wife, and the duty of faithful ſervants 
to their Sovereign; nay, that very power might 
ſnatch from her Majeſty the care of the Sovereign, 
thinking that he would be better attended, and 
ſaying that he would be more ſpeedily reſtored 
to ſanity under their direction. 

As to the beſtowing of places for life, that was 


not a proper power in a Regent, for they could 
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tioned for eminent ſervices to the State; they 
muſt be with a political view in the Miniſters, 
who, as he ſaid before, would make the moſt of 
their time. Indeed, thoſe places often gave birth 


to inpratithde; the perſon. ſo honoured, and fo 


benefited; ſometimes forgetting the benefactor, 
and not only baniſhing 'the obligation from, his 
memory, but exerciſing every talent he poſſeſſed, 
to convince” the world that the remembrance of 
a favour died with the impoſibllicy of WOT 
it, 

Audi be mould trouble the Committee wich, a 
| fort: words on influence. The Gentlemen who 
expect to come into authority ſay, that, by with- 


holding from them the creation of Peetage—and 


the command of the 'Houſhold, they will not 
have InrLVgxcE etwugh to carry their plans into 
execution. Theſe are the very men who but a 
hort time ſince voted the influence of the Crown, 
to be too great but the principles of that party 
were now ſo jumbled into a CoaALI Trion with 
another party, that their arguments and politicks 
were guided by their own intereſt alone. It was 
now pretty evident they had nothing elſe in view. 
Was it poſſible now to ſuppoſe, that if their in- 
tentibns were gbod; the patronage of the Church, 
the Arty, the N avy, the Law, the Revenue, 
the Extiſe, the Cuſtotns, the Eaſt - Indies, the 
Weſt-Indies, and Ireland, did not afford ſufficient 
influence to create à majority to ſupport᷑ their 
2 K 2 meaſures 
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meaſures if theſe could not effect their inten- 
tions — then their intentions muſt de bad in- 
deed. | | 
But as they were -patriotic men—men who 
looked ſo much to'popularity—what had they to 
do with influence? If they wanted ſupport to 
carry their meaſures into execution, let them 
look to the nation for it—let them increaſe the 
tevenue give reſpectability to their admini- 
ſtration, ſtrengthen the kingdom by foreign alli- 
ances make trade flouriſn extend commerce, 
leſſen the public debt, and enrich the merchant 
and the manufacturer. Let them do theſe 
things, and they will want no influence by the 
Lords of the Bedchamber—no' ſupport by the 
ereation of new Peers. They will then have the 
voice of the kingdom on their ſide, echoing 
thanks to them from every quarter, as it now 
does to that Right Honourable Gentleman, whoſe 
claim to ſuch honour is founded in a peculiar 
manner, on what his own abilities, and his owy 
integrity have done for this country. | 
His Lordſhip added, that he was now an old 
man, and the taſk of the preſent buſineſs rather 
more than he could well execute — but as it was 
the laſt of ſuch importance he ſhould probably 
during the-temainder of his life trouble them 
with, he of courſe ſhould not again ſtand in need 
of making an apology. He then moved, that 

their Lordſhips agree to the firſt reſolution. 
— ER * The 
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"The Biſhop of Landaff ſaid, the ſubje@ now 
under their conſideration was confeſſedly of the 
greateſt importance; and when he ſpoke upon any 
| philoſophical or political queſtions, he wiſhed 
rather to be diffident than dogmatical.—He by 
no means thought that their proceedings in ap- 
pointing a Regent, had been regular or conſti- 
tutional; The only proper way, he conceived, of 
filling up the third branch of the Legiſlature, 
was, not by cloathing his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales with the whole of the regal 
power, but by firſt giving him the power of 
Legiſlation, and then, thoſe reſtrictions which 
they had heard of, might have been ptopoſed. 
This, his Lordſhip conceived to be the method 
the two Houſes of Parliament ought to have 
followed, in appointing a Regent. He ſaid, he 
ſhould beg leave to ſtate a propoſition, in which, 
he hoped, all their Lordſhips would concur: it 
was this, — that the power of the King was 
originally delegated from the people, and when 
the King was unable to exereiſe this power, it 
returned back to the people again; ſo that they 


had it in their own hands, and might give it to- 


any perſon they pleaſed. Upon ſuch a general 
principle as this, the detetmination of the Houſe 
of Commons, that the Prince of Wales had no 
better right to the Regency than any other per- 
ſon, might be juſtified. But he begged leave to 
ſays: that this principle was not true, when ap- 
K 3 plied 
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plied to. our Government, becauſe the lau and 


the conſtitution ſay, when the King dies, his 
power, does: not revert back to the people, but 


goes to the next hoir—he has a right ta ſucceed 
ta it. Although a great deal had been ſaid about 
the word: “ Right,” in theſe proceedings, yet he 
did not recollect that any noble Lord. had: given 
a definition of it. He ſaid, he ſhould mention 
that of Grotius, who defined © Right” to be the 


morally poſſeſſing a thing in conformity to law. 


There was another definition of this word, by an 
Author of no leſs authority than that of Grotius, 
which. was, that Right“ was the morally, 
poſſeſſing a thing not inconfiſtent with. law, His 
Eerithip faid, he ſhould be glad to hear of any 
law that was inconſiſtent with the Prince of: 
Wales being Regent, or that would be violated: 
by. ſuch an appointment. He might compare a 
kingdom to a. private property—thaugh. he by 
no means meant to inſinuate, that a King might. 


uſe his kingdom in the ſame manner, or to the 


ſame; purpoſes, as a private individual could ap- 
propriate. his property; yet, they. would bear 
compariſen in this reſpect if a man was incapa- 
citated from ſickne(s, ar. atherwiſe, for the ma- 
nagement of his. eſtates, who. ſq. proper as his 
eldeſt ſon to be entruſted with it, who was one 
day ta ſucceed to the whole fortune; in like 
manner, in the preſent calamitous ſituation of his 
en wha, with ſo much propriety, —— b 
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ſupply the defect of the royal authority, as the 
Prince of Wales, who, in the natural courſe of 
events, would ſucceed to the PThrone of theſe 
kingdoms? As they meant to entruſt his Royal 
Highneſs. with all the regal power, except what 
was mentioned in the. reſtrictions, he could con- 
ceive no reaſon whatever, why he ſhould not be 
entruſted with the whole of the royal authority. 
When he conſidered the public character of thoſe 
who propoſed this plan, he could not doubt but 
they had proper grounds for their conduct; he 
ſtill, however, was under the neceſſity of ſayings | 
that he could not perceive them. Wh 

With reſpect to his Majeſty's Houſchold, he 
conceived the greateſt part of it was-uſeleſs, Fe 
ſaid, our feelings ſometimes got the better of our 
reaſon and judgment, and that this was the caſe 
at preſent; for, although this was his opinion, 
yet he ſhould not like to ſee the office of the 


| houſehold annihilated ; and that their unhappy . - 


Sovereign, upon his recovery, might have reaſon 
to complain that they had taken the advantage 
of the hour of his diſtreſs, to ſtrip him of his 


' houſehold: this he could not approve of, loaded 


as the nation was with taxes. But he-ſaw no end 
to theſe limitations: for upon the ſame principle 
that they were made they might make others, 
and even annihilate the whole regal power. That 
his Majeſty's Houſehold was/negefiary to a King 
* entertained not a ſhadow. of: doubt; for fub- 
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ordination was abſolutely neceſſary to the peace 
and happineſs of every community; and thoſe 
external enſigus of royalty, which all ranks were 
capable of perceiving, and were deeply impreſſed 
by them, were of no ſmall importance for attain- 
ing this deſirable end. If this power was ne- 
ceſſary to a King, then ought it not to be tranſ- 
ferred to a Regent? The preſent ſubject was not 
a party queſtion. It was not whether this man or 
that man ſhould be Miniſter, but what was moſt 
conducive to the public good, and agreeable to 
the Conſtitution. If it ſhould be ſaid, certain 
powers were withheld. from the Prince, becauſe 
it would have been unſafe to have entruſted them 
with him, this was at once confefling that he was 
unfit for the office. But if be was to be truſted 
wich thoſe powers that were now intended to be 
committed to him, he ſaw no reaſon why he 
ſhould not be entruſted with the whole of the re- 
gal power. A venerable common lawyer had 
deſcribed two bodies that -belonged to a King, 
a natural body, that was ſubject to paſſions, and 
a political body, that was free from paſſion, and 
immortal. The natural demiſe of the King by 
death, was the ſeparation, of theſe two bodies 
from each other: and he contended from ana- 
logy, that, on the preſent occaſion, although the 
political capacity of the King remained entire, 
bis natural capacity was gone, and that there 
Was 2 eee r 6B although the 
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Prince had no ſtrict right to ſucceed to the regal 
power during the incapacity of his father, be- 
cauſe there was no law that expreſſly ſaid fo; 
yet, from analogy, he had ſuch a claim as he could 
not be diveſted of, but for reaſons which would 
juſtify his being excluded from the Throne, He 
ſaid, if there was any weakneſs in the reaſoning 


of this venerable common lawyer, it was, that 
the caſe he probably had under confideration 


(for he was not certain) was a natural demiſe; 


but ſtill it applied ſtrongly to the preſent caſe; 
It had been hinted by a noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Camden) that unleſs theſe reſtric- 
tions had been put upon the Prince, his Majeſty, 
| when he recovered, and came down to that 
Houſe, might ſee faces which were new to him, 
probably ſuch as he would not like to ſee, and 
that he might find himſelf ſurrounded by his 


enemies. His Lordſhip ſaid, he did not wiſh to 


uſe any aſperity of expreſſion, but he could not 
help thinking this was highly illiberal, for he 


was ſure the King had no enemies. It was pay: 


ing but a poor compliment to the two Great Per- 
ſonages. He was certain the Prince of Wales 
would have no friends but thoſe of his family, 


and of the Conſtitution; and he was as certain, 
that his Majeſty would not be offended in ſeeing 


thoſe men in that Houſe, He ſaid he was ſenfible 

that friendſhip. could only ſubſiſt among equals, 

4 therefore he did not pretend to be a friend to 
the 


ö 
} 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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the Prince of Wales; but he confidered himſelf 
as. a friend to the whole Houſe of Brunſwick, 
becauſe they had been friends to the conſtitution 
of this country, and bad maintained the rights 
and liberties of the people. ble faid, he be- 
lieved no man in that Houſe uttered any propo- 
fition which he did not believe. He had taken 
the liberty to ſubmit theſe obſervations to their 
Eordfhips, as ſober enquiries, and he was fully 
perſuaded of their truth. He declared himſelf to 
be of no party, and concluded with giving it as 
his decided: opinion, that his Royal Highnefs the 
Prince ot Wales ought to be entruſted with the 


whole: of the royal authority, 
Lord Sandwich complimented the Rev. Prelate 


an bis able and eloquent ſpeech. He ſaid the 


manner in which they were proceeding to chooſe 
a Regent, might anſwer the views of certain am- 
bitious-perſors, but, was directly contrary to the 
good of the nation. The object of the limita- 

tions was to proc ura a weak government, and a. 
ſtrong oppoſition. At the ſame time they were 
appointing the Frince of Wales Regent, and 
apthociſing him to act in the name of his father, 
during bis illneſs, they muſt conſider him ſome- 
King, without his power. Although from. the 
report of the Phyficians,. he was as much diſ- 

poſed as any man ta hope that his Majeſty would 


reoauer, yet this was: by no means certain; and: 
on! therefore 


5 ] 
there fore he. ſhould: move that theſe. reſtrictions 
ſhawtd only be for à limited time. Theſe wards, his 


| Lordſhip moved, might be added to the end of 


the reſtriction preventing _ Royal W 
from ereating Peers. 

Lord Sydney oppoſed this amendment, as ho 
thought it was extremely probable his Majeſty 
would recover within a reaſonable time, and that 
therefore this amendment was totally unneceffary, 
If his Majeſty's recovery became leſs. probable, 
the two Houſes might then take off the reftric« 
tions as they ſaw proper. This. power they had 
at all times in their hands, and he entertained no 
doubt but they would exerciſe it on all Fred es 
occaſions. 8 

Lord Fulzwilliam ſaid, the doctrine which had 
been advanced by a learned and noble Lord, 
ſhocked his feelings, and gave a direct ſtab to the 


conſtitution under which he had been born and 


bred, and which he had always admired. The 
noble and learned Lord had taken from the 
King, one of the nobleſt parts of the royal pre- 
rogative, and had reſted it in the two Houſes of 
Parliament. 

Lord Porchefier lamented the delay that had been 
occaſioned in ſettling, the government of: this 
country. He ſaid, within the three laſt-days, wg 
convifts who had been executed, had been in. ſast but. 
chered, as they were deprived of the poſſihility of 
the royal merey: there were likewiſe two other 


convicts 


1 
1 
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convicts who had been executed under the ſame 
circumſtances in Scotland, though it was ſuppoſed 
probable that one of the witneſſes was guilty, 


His Lordſhip obſerved, that a learned commen- 


tator on the laws of this country (Blackſtone) had 


aid, that even after trial and conviction, if a 


perſon became inſane, his execution was reſpited, 


becauſe it was ſuppoſed, if he had retained the 
uſe of his faculties, he might poſſibly have ſug- 


geſted ſome reaſon hy execution ſhould be 
ſtayed; He ſaid, the whole conteſt between them 
at preſent was about places, His Lordſhip like- 
wiſe obſerved, that at preſent there were no Mi- 


niſters, and that thoſe who ſtiled themſelves the 
confidential ſervants of the Crown, had uſurped 
heir places as Miniſters ; they might be juſtly called 


vſurpers, as they had ſeized upon what belonged 
to others; for it was plain that when that power 


" ceaſed to act from which their authority origi- 


nated, that authority ceaſed of courſe, and there- 
fore they were uſurpers. ö 

Theſe ſentiments called forth the ſevereſt re- 
prehenſion of the Lords Kenyon and Thurlow— 
and after ſome further debate, in which the Lord 
Chancellor replied, in a very powerful manner, 


to Lord Stormont and the Biſhop of Llandaff, the 


queſtion was 1 oat on the rn IgA on: avg 
Sandwich. | 
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The original motion was then put. 
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The Houſe reſolved irſelf into a cm of 
the whole Houſe, and the reſolution for reſtrain» 
ing the Regent from granting . rever- 
ow &c. being readj— 


Lord Stormont ſaid, that, as hes ſoitit of the 


reſolution was ſimilar to that which had; been 
agreed to, the preceding evening, heſhould move 
an amendment ſimilar to that propoſed in the re- 
ſolution of yeſterday; by _— the wore r 
limited tim. 

Lord Cathcart, in a 0 eech of ſome rg * 
ported the reſolution. 
Lord Rawdon ſaid this reſolution ought/to be 
divided; 51 oog an and 

The Marquis of m juſtified the ſeveral 
reſolutions * the e 12 e e ne- 
cellity. 

The Due of. Chandos a the iadsss 
as highly neceſſary, and confiſtent with the 


powers that ought to be granted to a n 


91. 


during the natural life of the King, | 


After a few obſervations from Lord Kinnaird 
and Earl Camden, the queſtion on this reſolutiom 


e ee 4 divifon. ee alm 


The 
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The reſolution to reſtrain the Regent from any 
controul over the N Tag to the Crown, 
being next read, 

Lord 8 . to know of their 
Lordſhips, what neceſſity there ws for this re- 
ſolution, or how it was connected with the office 
df Regent? As to the King's real property, he 
conceived; that it was perfectly ſecuted by the 
Oivil Liſt Act paſſed in the reign of Queen Anne, 

or by the Civil Liſt Act ꝓaſſed in the commence- 

ment of the reign of his preſent Majeſty ; and the 

greateſt part of his 'Majeſty's real property was 

ſecurell by both theſe acts, which prohibited him 

from diſpoſing of what he poſſeſſed jare corone. 

This reſolution, therefore, muſt be confidered as 

mere tautology, and uſeleſs, when applied to the 

King's real property. And as to his perſonal 

property, did it follow that although ſome part 

of it came into the hands of the Regent, that 

| this amounted to a power of diſpoſing of it? He 

thought this reſolution perfectly nugatory, and 

could only deceive the public, by holding out to 

them the idea, that the Prince might poſſibly be 

Fuilty of tome improper practices. 

Loa Nemon ſaid, if he could fee with the no- 

ble ant! learned Lord, that this reſdlution 'was 

either uſeleſs, or reflected upon the honour and 

Aienicy of the noble perſon alluded to, he mould 
wilnngly vote againſt it. But, if che cbuld put 
poſſible my probable Gaſes; and; enfesr mow ws 

*n T iſting, 


T % 
iſting, where the King might diſpoſe of his real 
property, he hoped che nuble and lentned Lord 
would not perſiſt in his oppoſition, He ſtatetl 
eſcheats and forfeitures às property which the 
King might difpoſe of, as they were not ebm- 
prehended under the acts of Parliament that Wall 
been mentioned. He faid, the King could not 
poſſeſs a 'copyhold eſtate gurt cron, but in Wis 
natural capacity as a- mun, and therefore this 
ſpecies of real property de alzu Giſpoſe'ef if he 
pleaſed, 07 .2Y 
After ſome further converſation,” this reli 
tion was put and carried without a divides, + 
The reſolution was next read, inveſting the 
care of the King's per ſon in the Ogeen, aſfiſted 
by a Council; together th a power of removing 
houſehold an, and Prong others in . 


ſtead. N 
Lor Rathdon Sad, this: en e 1 


three difidct + propofitions, and he ſhould move 
to have them ſeparately and diſtinctly conſidered. 
This was metely to anſwer the purpoſe of con- 
venience, and to throw more light upon this re- 
ſolution, which was complex and intricate. | He 
ſaid; the firſt propoſition. contained in this reſo- 
We tran, that the cate of the King ſhbuld be 
entruſted to the Queen's moſt excellent Majeſty, 
Adly, That the thould have the power of 18 
moving and appointing thoſe perſons whb wert 
een his Majeſty's houſchotd. \Aml | 

bs x 3dly. 
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-gdly, that ſhe ſhould have the advice and aſſiſt» 
ance of a council. It would be extremely con- 
venient to have the ſenſe of their Re on 
each of theſe propoſitions, _ 

Lord Loughborough ſeconded this motion, and 
capegiyed, that the proper way of taking the ſenſe 
of their Lordſhips upon this point, was by put- 
ting it by way of queſtion to the Committee. 
De Marquis of Stafford, obſerved, that any no- 
ble Lord, who objected to this laſt reſolution, 
ought to ſtate that part to which he ſo objected, 
to the Committee, who would decide upon it. 

De Lord Chancellor ſaid, there never was ſuch 
a motion as this made either in this Houſe, or any 
other Houſe of Parliament. If any reſolution 
or queſtion that came before the Houſe appeared 
to be complex and intricate, the only way of 
dividing it, agreeable to the forms of the Houſe, 
was to ſtop at the end of thoſe words that were 
conceived proper, and then to put the queſtion, 
whether the words excepted to ſhould ſtand part 
of this reſolution. Every one who was in the 
ſmalleſt degree acquainted with the forms of 
Parliament, muſt ſee this was: the ly W in 
A they could divide a ſubject. 4 

Lord Loughborough ſaid, it ſeemed. to be con- 
5100 on all hands, that it was proper to divide 
an intricate ſuhject, though this did not prove 
that the reſolution: now, under their Lordſhips 
cetideration. was _—_ He faid, me dif- 
x 1 advantage 


r 1 


advantage of this, mode of diviſion, that was 
pointed our by the noble atid leatnied Lord, was, 

that after it had been determined, that any part 
of a feſ6tution ſhould not ſtand as part of it, 
that part could not be inſerted into the re- 
ſolution again; and therefore no noble Lord 
could deliver his ſentiments, or give his vote 
upon it, 
The Lord Chancellor "wiſhed ſome noble Lords 
to explain a little, how it was poſſible to ſeparate 
the firſt and ſecond propoſitions contained in this 
reſolütion. They were willing to intruſt the care 
of the King” s perloh to the Queen's moſt Excel- 
lent Majeſty, but were unwilling to allow her 
Majeſty the care and ſuperintendance of his Ma- 
jeſty's houſehold; and how was it poſſible for her 
Majeſty to take care of the King's perſon, with- 
out the means neceſſary for that end? Did they 
mean that his Majeſty ſhould be reduced to a poor, 
toretched, bereaved fitudtion ? Did they mean that he 
ſhould be put out at board wages? If this was to 
be the caſe, all care of the King's perſon Was 
gone, Then his Majeſty would be brought low 
indeed, And when he recovered from his pre- 
ſent infirmity, it would be in vain to attempt to 
replace him upon the throne, For her Majeſty | 
to be entruſted with the care of the King's per- 
ſon, under theſe circumſtances, would mortify 
her feelings. It ought to diſtreſs her feelings, 


abner the confidered him as her huſband, under 
2 L whoſe 
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whoſe ſhade ſhe had been honoured and protected, 
11 was certainly never intended that the Queen 
ſhould only have the phyſical care of his Ma- 
Jeſty's perſon, and ſee that proper medicines were 
applied for his recovery; this was the low, mean, 
wretched ſtate of an obſcure man, without name, 
without honour, without reputation: and was 
the Sovereign of this country to be reduced to 
this abject fituation?—No, ſaid the Lord Chan- 
cellor, I claim for the King the rights of a King 
who is fick; I claim for the King every mark of 
royalty which this country has deemed neceſſary 
to the ſituation of a King; I infiſt upon the 
rights of the King ; and is there any noble Lord 
preſent who dates refuſe them? I p.oteft before 
Gop, I could not have believed there was a noble Lord 
in this Houſe, who wiſhed to flrip his MajzsTY of 
every mark of RovALTT, and to reduce the Kix 
to an abjef and forlorn ſituation, while he is la- 
bouring under a misfortune, equal to any that 
ever was, fince misfortune was known in the 
world. A King—* deſerted in his utmoſt need, 
« by thoſe his former bounty fed.“ 

After ſome further debate, in which Lord. 
Stormont, Lord Loughborough, Lord Rawdon, 
| the Duke of Richmond, and the Chancellor took 
a part, the Committee divided. 

| Contents 68. Non Contents 91. 
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The original motion was then Put, and carried 


without a divifiou. 
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A Meſſage was ſent to the Commons, defiring 
a conference in the Painted Chamber ; this being 
agreed to, a Committee was appointed, and their 
Lordſhips concurrence with the reſolutions ſent 
up to the Cominons, was communicated in the 
uſual n. | 


Saruxpav, January 3 1. 


Earl Camden reported, that the Prince of Wales 
had been waited on by the Committee appointed 
to preſent the addreſs and reſolutions voted by 
the Houſe, and alſo the anſwer of his Royal 
Highneſs. 

Earl Waldegrave reported the ſame of the Queen. 
The addreſſes and anſwers were then ordered to 
be printed. | — 

The Order of the Day being then read, and 
the Houſe having reſolved itſelf into a Commit- 
tce on the ſtate of the nation, | 

Earl Camden ſaid, that the anſwers of the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales being now before the 
Houſe, it remained to conſider the means of re- 
viving the legiſlative power of Parliament, and 
giving regularity to their future meaſures. His 
Lordſhip obſerved, that it was an eftabliſhed' 
principle | in the conſtitution of Great Brizaln, that 

121 the 
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the two Houſes of Parliament, without the pre- 
ſence of the King, either in perſon, or by a com- 

miſſion, by letters patent under the Great Seal, 
could do no legiſlative act. The Noble Lord 
then entered into a diſcuſſion of the diſtinction be- 
tween the political and perſonal capacity of the 
: King; z and after adverting to the lamentable cala- 
mity which had deprived them of the aſſiſtance 
of the Sovereign in his natural capacity, obſery- 
ed, that they were under the unavoidable ne- 
ceſſity of having recourſe to his political capacity, 
of which they could not be deprived. They 
had already declared, that it was the right and 
duty of the Lords and Commons to provide a 
| remedy for the natural incapacity of the King, 
d the declaration implied that they poſſeſſed 
the means. The means he conceived to be, ta 
order letters patent to be iſſued under the Great 
2 Seal, in his Majeſty's name, appointing a com- 
miſfion to open the Parliament in the uſual form, 
Such a commiſſion had, indeed, been ridiculed 
as a phantom ; but thoſe who had been fo liberal 
of their ridicule were, in his opinion, ignorant 
both of the law and the conſtitution, In proof 
of this, his Lordſhip quoted many precedents, 

but inſiſted principally on thoſe of Henry VI. 
His Lordſhip then proceeded to recapitulate the 
tranſactions which immediately took place on the 
death of Henry V. Certain Lords met at Wind- 
for, the Chicf Officers of State and the; Lords * 
1 | £ 


4 
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the Council, "ke conceived them to have been, 
and ordered the Great Seal to be put i into com- 
miſſion for aſſembling and holding a new Parlia- 
ment in the name of the infant King. In this 
Parliament they ſettled the Regency, and the 
Duke of Glouceſter gave the Royal Aſſent to 
their acts for two years. After that time, con- 


ceiving bis ambition to be dangerous, they did 5 


not entruſt him any more with the exerciſe of 
that power, and appointed a commilhon to give 
the royal aſſent in the preſence of the King, as if 
that aſſent had been his own act and deed. , In the 
ſixth year of the King's reign, the Duke of 
Glouceſtet appealed to the two Houſes, touching 
his authority in Parliament as Lord Protector of 
the Realm. It was anſwered, after ſolemn deli- 
beration, that he had no more power or autho- 
rity than any other Peer. His Lordſhip enlarged 
on the application of theſe precedents, quoted 
the authority of Chancellor Hardwicke as hav- 
ing adviſed and countenanced proceedings of: a 
ſimilar nature, and concluded with moving, 
&« That it was expedient and neceſſary that letters 
patent ſhould paſs under the Great Seal, &c.“ 
What followed, was a tranſcript of the zorit uſually iſſued 
under the fign manual for empowering certain commiſſion- 
ers to open and hold a Parliament, except that, towards 
the end, were inſerted the words, “by and with the 
is of the Lords and Commons :” the Commiſ- 


of were the ſame as in other Commiſſions —the 
2 L 3 Prine 
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Prince of Wales, the Peers of the Blood Royal, the 
Hrehbiſhop of Canterbury, the Great * of the State | 
and of the Houſehold. 
After Lord Portcheſter had given his oppoſing 
arguments to the meaſure, | 
The Duke of York ſaid, that he had already 
given his opinion on thoſe proceedings; his 
name ſtood recorded on the journals of the Houſe, 
as having diſapproved of them, and he could not 
ſuffer it to be tranſmitted to poſterity in any 
manner that might imply a ſubſequent ac- 
quieſcence in the meaſures againſt which he had 
ſolemnly proteſted. He was authoriſed to ſay, 
that the ſentiments of his Royal Uncle, the Duke 
of Cumberland, were the ſame ; and although he 
had received no preciſe inſtructions from the 
Prince of Wales or the Duke of Glouceſter, yet 
ke was convinced that their ſentiments coincided 
with his own. | 

The names of the Prince of Wales and the 
Peers of the Blood Royal, were, on motion, with- 
drawn from the commiſſion, and the Houſe ad- 
ä Journed. | 


Monvar, February 2 


In a copference between the two Houſes, the 
Marquis of Stafford informed the Commons that 
che _— of 3 had come to certain reſalu- 

tions 


* 
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tions reſpecting the Commiſſion. Bill, to wht 
their Lordſhips defired their concurrence, 


Torxspar, February 3. 


The Commons having deſired à conference 
with the Lords, the reſolutions of the Lords were 
returned, agreed to by the Commons, A meſ- 
ſage was then ſent down to the Commons, deſiring 
their immediate attendance to hear the commiſ- 
fion read. The Lords Commiſſioners, who ſat 
in their robes to receive the Commons, were, the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Earl Bathurſt, (who 
officiated. as Speaker for the Lord Chancellor) 
the Lord Privy Seal, the Marquis of Carmarthen, 
Lord Sydney, and the'Lord Chamberlain of the 
Houſehold. When the Speaker came to the 
bar with the Commons, Earl Bathurſt ſtated, that 
the illneſs of his Majeſty had rendered i it neceſ. 
ſary that a commiſſion, in his name, ſhould paſs 
the Great Seal, which they would hear reag.— 
The clerk then read the commiſſion, when Earl 
Bathurſt addreſſed both Houſes as follows: 

& My Lords and Gentlemen, 

& In purſpance of the authority given to us 
by his Majeſty's commiſſion under the Great Seal, 
which has been read, amongſt other, things, to 
declare the cauſes of your preſent meeting, we 
have only to call your attention to the melancholy 
F 2 LA circumſtances 
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| b eircumſtances of his Majeſty' illness; in WY 
quence of which, it becomes neceſſary to provide 
for the care of bis Majeſty's s royal perſon, and for 
- the adminiſtration of the royal authority, during 
the continuance of this. calamity, in ſuch manner 
as the exigency of the caſe ſeems to require,” 
Ihe uſual orders at the opening of . pon 
were then moved; and ordered. 


1 ; Mopnar, February 16. 

Lord Sydney moxed; that the Bil} intiryled, 
e An Act to provide for the care of his Majeſty's 
Royal Perſon, and for the Adminiftration of the 
Royal Authority, during the continuayce of his 
Majeſty" s Jlineſs,” be read a ſecond time. The 
0 155 ee FN aud pled, | 
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_ The Lords were 19 5 in adi fron 
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” The Lord Chancellor informed the Houſe, that 
ſince his Majeſty's phyficians had pronounced 
hic; ta bo in a ſtate of convaleſcence, the accounts 


90 of his Majeſty's progreſſive i improvement had in- 


creaſed, from day to day, and the intelligence 
from Kew was that day: ſo favourable, that he 
conceived every Noble Lord would agree with 
him in acknowledging, that it would: be inde- 
cept and improper to go on with the proceedings 
in which they were engaged, under. the preſent 
circumſtances, when the principle of the Bill 
might poſſibly be entirely done away. Every 
one of their Lordſhips, he was perſuaded, would 
entertain the ſame ſentiment on the ſame ſuhject, 
and amidſt the general joy that the happy and 
reaſonable expectation of his, Majeſty's ſpeedy 
return muſt occaſion, he had no doubt that the 
Houſe would agree with him, that it would be 
better to wait a few days, to ſee what progreſs 
towards a, perfect and eomplete recovery was 
made in his Majeſty's health, before they went 
further with the Bill, appointing a Regency.— 
Congratulating their Lordſhips and the Country, 
therefore, on the favourable proſpect of that 
event, to which the wiſhes and prayers of all his 
Majeſty's ſubjects were directed, he would hum- 
bly ſubmit to their Lordſhips the propriety of 
the Cqmmittee's being adjourned till Tueſday 
next; 


/ 
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next; and by his Majeſty's then ſituation in point 

of health, their Lordſhips would be enabled to 

| Judge how far it would be necefſary or proper to 
on with the proceeding. 

After ſome obſervations from Lord Stormont, 

The Duke of York roſe, and delivered himſelf 
as follows: © I truſt your Lordſhips will do me 
the Juſtice to believe, that no perſon in the Houſe 
could feel equal pleaſure with myſelf from the 

favourable account which the Noble Lord on 
the Woolſack has given, and the motion he has 
made to the Houſe, in which I entirely concur. 
T ſhould have had great ſatlsfaction in making 
the ſame 'communication to the Houſe, if I had 
been enabled to do it from any certain informa- 
tion. 1 thought it my duty yeſterday, upon the 
favourable reports given to the public, to requeſt 
to be admitted to his Majeſty perſon. From 
reaſons, very juſtifiable, T have no doubt, it was 
not thought proper tht I Would nds that fatis- 
faction. 

« From the knowledge I avs of my brother's 
ſentiments, though I can have had no immediate 
communication with him upon the ſubject of 
this motion, I am convinced that he will feel 
equal, if not greater pleaſure than myſelf, at the 
hopes of his Majeſty's recovery; as it muſt re- 
lie ve him from the embarraſſment of the ſituation 


un which the Bill would have placed him, which 
* 4 8 | noths ng 
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nothing but a ſtrong ſenſe of his duty to the 
| public would have induced him to undertake.” _ 
The Committee was adjourned to Tueſday, 


and the Houſe roſe e. having Sy = ad- 
journed to that day. 


Tuxspax, Tebruary 24. 


The Lord Chancellor ſaid, that the progreſs 
which his Majeſty made towards recovery, con- 
tinued to be ſo favourable from day to day, that 
he preſumed their Lordſhips could have no ob- 
jection to adjourn: for a few days longer. He 
therefore moved to adjourn to Monday net. 


Moxoar, Ao 2. 


' The Lord Chancellor nid, che accounts of bis 
Majeſty's health being every day more and'more 
favourable, he ſhould eontent himſelf” with re- 
minding their Lordſhips, that the late adjourn» 
ments had been propoſed on the principle of 
bringing the preſſure of public affairs as graduals' 
ly as poſſible under his Majeſty's view; and, 
therefore, on the ſame principle, he ſhould move, 
* That the order of the ny be A nee to 
Nen next.” 0 


| Tuwnar, 
Lo 
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_ The Lord Chancellor dequainred the Houſe, that 
kis Majeſty found his health ſo much better, 


that it was probable he would be able to make 


ſome communications to their Lordſhips relative 
to public buſineſs on Tueſday next. He moved, 
therefore, that the Houſe ſhould adjourn to 
e | 


ed Touwar, March 10. 


ub The Lands having met . to ile 
ment / a commiſſion from his Majefty, appoint- 
ing certain of his Privy Counſellors, or any three 
of them, in his Majeſty's name, to deliver to 
both Houſes of Parliament a ſpeech from his 
Majeſty, was read, The Commons were accord- 
ingly ſummoned to attend, and on their coming 
to the bar, the Lord Chancellor acquainted both 
Houſes with the reaſon of their being called to- 
gether, viz, that à commiſſion had paſſed the 
Great Seal, with his Majeſty's fign manual, 
which be directed to be read by the clerk. 
The ſpeech which the Lord Chancellor then 
tead to both Houſes, has been given at the con- 
clufion. of the debates in the Houſe of Commons. 
On the Lord Chancellor's reporting bis Ma- 
| zelt s ſpeech, Lord Cheſterfield moved an hum- 
ble 
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ble Addreſs invanſwer to the ſame, which was 
ſeconded by Lerd Cathcart, and. the queſtion 
being put, the Addreſs was 1 5 to nemine 
diſſentiente. i 
Lord Morton en moved a ee 

meſſage to the Queen, which was ſeconded by 
Lord Hawkeſbury, and their Lordſhips directed 
to wait upon her Majeſty with the ſame. 

Lord Hawkeſbury afterwards moved the order 
of the day, for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a 
Committees on the further conſideration of the 
bill, intitled, “ An Act to provide for the care 
of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and for the Admi- 
niſtration of tHe Royal Authority during the con- 
tinuance of his Majeſty's illneſs.” His Lordſhip 
then moved to diſcharge the order; which, upon 
the queſtion, was ordered. His Lordſhip ob- 
ſeryed, that as his Majeſty's happy recovery, and 
the proceedings, of the day, had entirely done 
away the object of the bill, he ſhould move, 
« that, the bill be rejected. The queſtion being 
put, was agreed to by the Houſe, _ : 

After this, the Addreſſes to their Majeſties, 
voted by the Houſe, were preſented, and moſt 
graciouſly received. But, being of a fimilar 
tendency with thoſe of the Commons, and ſimilar 
Anſwers being returned; we have thought it un- 
res to inſert them. 4 
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or THE 
DIVISION in the HOUSE of LORDS, 
On Fripay the 26th of Deczmare, 1788, 


On the Queſtion of the Amendment to the Reſolutions 


moved by Lord Rawpor. 

C ON T E N . 
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Carliſle Hereford Ponſonby (Earl of 

Sandwich Bolingbroke Beſborough) 
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Exeter Hampden Stawell 
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Lords Lord. Bark of 
Pelham Douglas (D. of Selkirk | _ . 
Egmont Queenſbury) Breadalbain 
Vernon Malmſbury,.. Viſcaunt Stor- 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


THE leading circumſtances of this important 


period, are involved in the proceedings of Par- 
liament ; and to examine the great political fea- 
tures of it, we muſt have recourſe ta the Houſes 
of Lords and Commons. It remains for us to 
give a ſketch of the general effect which the 
ſingular ſituation of the country produced on the 
inhabitants of it, and to delineate the State con- 
duct and principles of the two parties, whoſe 
conteſts occafioned what ferment there was 
among the people. 

The illneſs of his Majeſty had been the ay 
1 much public uneaſineſs for ſome days, in the 


beginning of November, though the real ſtate 
of it, by no means, tranſpired ; and ſo myſterious 


were the precautions employed to conceal the 
affecting circumſtances beneath which the King 
laboured, that on the ninth of November, being 
Lord's Mayor's day, it was generally believed, 
throughout the metropolis, that he was no more; 
and that the event of his death was withheld 
from public notification, in order to give time 
for the Lord Mayor elect of London to be 
{worn into his important office, previous to the 
proclamation of George the Fourth, This ge- 
neral apprehenſion was done away on the morrow, 


and the deplorable nature of his Majeſty's diſ- 


order being at length made knowp, gave a new 
2 M | object 
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object to the ſorrow of his people.— Vet, in the 
midſt of its affliction for the lamentable ſituation 
of its Sovereign, the nation appeared to find 
ſomewhat of a melancholy conſolation. The 
Kix LiveD; and the public examination of royal 
and conſulting Phyſicians, before the Privy- 
Council, encouraged the people to hope that he 
_ would. regain the perfect uſe of his reaſon, and 
be reſtored to all his former capacity to govern 
his kingdoms. But, however probable a cure 
might be, the utmoſt ſagacity and experience of 
phyſie did not attempt to decide upon the period 
of reſtoration ; it was, therefore, moſt eflentially 
neceſſary that ſome plan- ſhould be adopted to 
ſupply the immediate deficiency ip the executive 
government of the country ; and, though a Re- 
gency was recurred to as the beſt and phly means 
to be employed on the ſad occafivn, both by the 
ſervants of the afflicted King, and the party 
which oppoſed them, the manner of forming and 
appointing it, occafioned that violence of political, 
contention which ſucceeded. Of theſe two op» 
poſing parties ſomething muſt be ſaid, 

The Miniſter, at this extraordinary period, 
poſſeſſed, in the higheſt degree, the confidence 
of the nation. The public prepoſſeſſioh to the 
name he bears, was grown into great (popular 
regard, from his having conducted himſelf, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, in a manner that 
added new honours to it. The nation was reco- 
vering, under his adminiſtration, from the ruin- 
| nous 
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nous conſequenees of the late war; the meaſures 
of government were almoſt univerſally thought 
| to be framed with wiſdom, and the energies of 
it employed with ſpirit, and with judgment; 
while the honour, the dignity, and reſolution 
with which our Court acted towards foreign 
powers, had replaced Great Britain in the predo- 
minant ſituation which ſhe formerly poſſeſſed in 
the eyes of Europe. The Party in oppoſition, 
were, at this time, very tow in the public opi- 
nion, and in their own, They certainly did not 
feel any the leaſt probability of an immediate re- 
turn to power, nor could the moſt penetrating 
ſpirit among them, diſcover any object floating 
in the political atmoſphere, which might yield 
them advantage. During the preceding winter, 


the more active leaders of the band had found 


employment for their ſuperior talents and elo- 


quence, in the proſecution of Mr. Haſtings; and, 


at the moment, when the King's illneſs gave new 
life to their hopes, they were engaged in purſuits 
which had no connection with the government 
of an Empire, —Mr. Fox, who was the ſoul of 
the party, and without whoſe abilities, it could 
not have hung together for a day, was enjoying 
the pleaſures of foreign travel, from which he 
was recalled in the utmoſt haſte, to give life and 
energy to the political cohort that waited to be 
directed by him. But neither the ſuperior talents 
of that Gentleman, nor all the weight of the 
houſes of Norfolk, Cavendiſh, and Ruſſell, which 

2M 2 ſap- 
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ſupported him, could have elevated the Party to 

a fituation that would have qualified them to 

have made a plauſible ſtruggle for ꝑower, if they 

had not been aſſured of the decided favour and 

perſonal ſupport of the Prince of Wales. But 

ſuch protection, they were willing to believe, 
would ſtand in the ſtead of public confidence, if 

it could not command it. 

Many people indeed, had formed a fond hope, 
in ſpite of the yauntings of Oppoſition adherents, 
that the Prince of Wales would not ſtep from an 

3 inactive and neutral ſituation, while any hopes 
remained. of his Royal Father's recovery. His 
real friends had formed ſuch a flattering expec- 

tation from the amiable demeanour of his Royal 
Highneſs, while his Majeſty remained at Wind- 
ſor. During that period, he appeared to treat 
the fituatipn of his father with a becoming re- 
ſpect, and his afflicted family with conſolatory 
attentions, At this time he had frequent com- 
munications with the King's Miniſters, and it was 
thought that his underſtanding, under the awful 
circumſtances around him, might be ſo enlight- 
ened as to ſee the direct path of his duty; that 
by frequent intercourſe with Miniſters, he might 
be weaned from his ſuppoſed prejudice againſt 
them; and that, while the King's recovery was a 
matter of any expectation, he would not, for their 
gwn ſakes at leaſt, elevate a ſet of men ta power, 
whom that event would diſmiſs at once to their 
former { fituation,—But this was the idle dream 


of 
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of a patriot imagination, that was ſoon deſtined 
to paſs away. From the earlieſt apprehenſion of 
danger to the King's life, or the loſs of his un- 
derſtanding, his Royal Highneſs had certainly 
determined upon the line of his political con- 
duct he immediately fixed upon Mr. Sbetidan 
to be his ſtationary confident, and the organ of 
his intentions to the principal perſons of the party 
he was determined to ſupport. Thus the gation 
ſaw him place himſelf, as it were, at the head of 
it, and employ one of its moſt active partizans, 
as his confidential friend. But, in ſhort, he ap- 

peared to take poſt in the very camp of Oppoſi- 
tion; and the Duke of York, with his Uncles 
of Glouceſter and Cumberland, immediately te- 
Paired to join His ſtandatd, The nation beheld 
this arrangertient with no common concern, and 

felt an additional impulſe in their prayers for the 
recovery of the Sovereign. 

We acknowledge, without heſitation, that the 
poſſeſſion and the attainment of power were the 
reſpective objects of the two contending parties. 
The Miniſters of the afflicted King, influenced 
by the hopes that wete held out, to them of his 
recovery, conceived it to be their duty to retain 
the ſituation in which he had placed them, till 
the affairs of the nation ſhould requife their de- 
parture from it: while the party in oppoſition 
appeared to be in a ſtate of anxious haſte to en- 
ter into office, even to enjoy the ſhort-lived ad- 
vantages which might reſult from the moſt brief 
| 2M 3 poſ- 
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poſſeſſion of it, leſt the reſtoration of the King's. | 
health ſhould exclude them from any advantage F 
at all. We do not mean to expreſs a party, but 
an unbiafſed opinion, when we declare it to be our 
ſentiment, that the Miniſter and his Colleagues, 
ated through the whole of this buſineſs, in a 
manner congenial to the Conſtitution, and ſuitable 
to the dignity of the afflicted Monarch, as it was 
followed by the general applauſe of the nation : 
while, on the contrary, the Oppoſition manifeſted 
a moſt indecent hurry to poſſeſs themſelves of 
power conducted themſelves with an apparent 

. view to their own perſonal advantage, and held 
forth the protection of the future Regent, as a 
reaſon for acting againſt the ſenſe of a very pre- 
dominant majority of the people. 

At the moment when it pleaſed rn to de- 
prive the King of his right underſtanding, he 
enjoyed as great a ſhare of popular affection as 
he had at any time known ſince he ſucceeded to 
the Britiſh Crown: and, from the. ſenſibility of 
a generous people, that popularity was encreaſed 
to the higheſt degree of national affection, from 
the very circumſtance of his being 1 in a ſituation 
that rendered him inſenſible to it. The Mini- 
ters, therefore, who were known to have been 
honoured with his partial favour and unlimited, 
confidence, would naturally find the political 
merit they might poſſeſs, to be greatly enhanced, 
on that account, in the public opinion. While 
the people looked with an unfavourable eye on 
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the expected elevation of a ſet of men, whoſe un- 
popularity would. be naturally encreaſed, from | 


owing their riſe to power to no other Circums 


ſtance whatever, but an event that cauſed the 
affliction of the whole Empire. We write with 


the freedom of hiſtory, and,, we truſt, without 
offence; but we are under the neceſſity of ob- 


ſerying, that the great perſonage, into whoſe 


hands the Regency of the country was about to 
be delivered, was not, at this time, a popular 
character in the nation he was about to govern, 
He is known to poſſeſs many amiable qualities, 
and an underſtanding far aboye the leyel of com- 


mon men ; and the errors of royal youth, would 


ſoon haye been forgotten in the contemplation 


of princely virtues.—But it appears that his 


Royal Highneſs yielded himſelf up to the affec- 
tions of his heart, and left his underſtanding un- 


conſulted ;—in the amiable ardour of providing 


for thoſe, of whoſe zeal for his perſon be was 


convinced—of whoſe ſuperior talents he was per- 
ſuaded, and in whoſe political ſentiments he ac- 
quieſced, his Royal Highneſs did not manifeſt a 


diſpoſition to coincide with the wiſhes of the na- 
tion. The geperous temper of an unſuſpecting 


young, man, might be eafily worked upon by the 


arts of intereſted people, to appear at the head of 
a party, when he ſhould be waiting in a dignified 
acquieſcence with the proceedings of Parliament, 
to place him at the head of an Empire, Hig 
Fare, Highneſs might be, and probably was, 
2 M4 Cos 
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convinced, that the men he ſhould take with 
him into power, were the beſt qualified in the 
kingdom, to direct the government of it; and 
baving no doubt, as to the happy fruits of their 
_ adminiſtration, he might yield to no other im- 


_ pulſe but that of his own partiality, in making | 


them Miniſters, 

While the arrangement of the Regency was 
agitating” in Parliament, and had attained ſome 
degree of advancement, an opinion very gene- 
rally prevailed, that the moſt diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racters of Oppoſition, though treated with the 
utmoſt exterior reſpe&, were not honoured with 
the greateſt ſhare of the Prince's real confidence. 
It was ſuſpected, and with ſome degree of reaſon, 
that the politics of Carlton-Houſe, required'an ac- 
quieſcence to certain propoſitions, and an engage- 
ment to forward certain meaſures, which, under 
any circumſtances, would be very unpopular ; and 
under thoſe of the moment, would require the 
moſt active, and perhaps artful exertion of power, 
to bring into effect: — it might, therefore, be na- 
tutal for thoſe who manifeſted a promptitude to 
gratify any and every wiſh of their royal patron, 
to receive an adequate return of confidential fa- 
vour. The calm integrity of the Duke of Port- 
land, would not knowingly ſtoop to any act in- 
conſiſtent with it; and the towering ſpirit of Mr. 
Fox, would never be induced to attain its moſt 
favourite ends by little means, The intereſted 
views of favourite but needy aſſociates, or the 
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ambitious projects of a predominating female in- 

, fluence, would have to look for ſupport fromm 
men of inferior character; and it was to ſuch in- 22 
ferior characters that the Prince was ſuppoſed to 
diſcover an infatuated prepoſſeſſion. The Duke 

of Portland wiſhed to repreſs, in ſome degree, 
the ardent ſpirit which manifeſted itſelf in the 
Party to poſſeſs themſelves of power; and Mr. 
Fox was obliged, from illneſs, accompanied, as 
it has been thought, with no ſmall degree of 
ſecret diſſatisfaction, to retire, for a time, from 
the public conteſt of it. But when Mr, Sheridan 
dared to utter his taunts to the Miniſter for re- 
taining his official ſituation ; and when Mr. Burke 
was ſo vehemently affected at the delay of Miniſ- 
ters in offering their reſignation, that he appeared 
to have loſt his own reaſon, in deſcribing the ma- 
lady which had preyed upon that of the King, 
we diſcover the men in whom the defire of 
ſharing the good things of government was the 
moſt ardent ; and who, at the ſame time, poſ- 
ſeſſed the infidious faculty of perſuading the ü 
Prince, that the violence of their zeal in haſten- || 
ing the gratification of their own intereſted am- 
bition, was nothing more than ungovernable ar- 
dour 'for his honour, and the good of their 
country. 
In this conteſt, the King s Miniſters maintained 
the confidence, and received the applauſe of the 
 people.—The firſt opinion of the 'phyficians, 
clpevially"rir of Dr. Addington, had ſtrength- 
enced 
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ened the reſolution of Adminiſtration, checked 
the ardour of Qppoſition, and flattered the hopes 
of the nation, The ſecond examination of the 
King” $ medical atrendants, on which both par- 
ties ſeemed to place a very great reliance, 
and from whence they afterwards drew their re- 
ſpective concluſions, confirmed the idea, that 
there was a probability of his Majeſty's recovery a 
while Dr. Willis, who hag been called to attend: 
on the King, from his long and ſucceſsful practice 
in that particular diſorder with which be was 
afflicted, declared an aſſured confidence, that the 
royal mind would be reſtored. to its former ſtate 
of reaſon and intelligence. 

The general hope, founded on the teſtimonies 
of the phyſicians before the Committee of the 
Houſe of Commons, tended in equal proportions 
to ſtrengthen the Miniſter, and to weaken Oppo- 

ftion while the public execration that fol- 
lowed certain perſons, who left what they 
* thought a falling, to hail a riſing power, helped 
to animate the friends, and to diſpirit the ene - 
mies of Admiviſtratian, Hence it was, that the 
party eſpouſed by the Prince, though bo was 
thought to be on the very verge of regal power, 
could not garry a ſingle point againſt the Miniſter 
in his arrangements to prevent the abuſe of it. 
At length, however, the bill for ſupplying the 
deficieney of the executive government had paſſed 
the Houſe of Commons, and was in a progreſſive 


gate in the 1 of Lords. The Prince of 
Wales 
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Wales had conſented to receive the Regency on 
the terms propoſed in the bill, and was preparing 
to enter upon the adminiſtration of government, 
with a Miniſtry of his own appointment, con» 
fiſting of many of the moſt unpopular men in 
the kingdom: —while the ſeryants of the King, 
were, of courſe, on the eve of quitting power, 
with the moſt ſincere regret and confirmed ap- 
probation of the hole kingdom; and armed 
with ſuch powerful means of oppoſing the new 
adminiſtration, as to beget a general doubt, 
whether, without ſome alteration in his arranger 
ments, the Regent would be able to proceed in 
the government of the counter. 
The nation, indeed, ſeemed to tremble at th 
conſequences which might reſult from ſuch a . 
poſition of public affairs, Mr, Pitt had, indeed, 
pledged himſelf by an unequivocal declaration in 
the Houſe of Commons, that he would, on no 
accquat, give a wanton oppoſition to the future 
meaſures of the Regent's Miniſters ;—but a very 
general apprehenſion prevailed, that, in caſe the 
new adminiſtration ſhould call forth the neceſſary 
and predominant oppoſition of the late Miniſter 
and his adherents, the interruptions of governs 
ment might amount to a ſtagnation of it: and 
as the Regent was generally believed to entertain 
a perſonal diſlike of Mr, Pitt, and the moſt rooted 
prepoſſeſſions in favour of his own Miniſtry, it 
was apprehended that ſuch a ſcene of confuſion 


might enſue, as would threaten the nation withy 
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| ſtill greater calamity than chat beneath which — 
a it already laboured. 

But, at this moment, when as lay 
very heavy on the public mind, it pleaſed hea- 
ven, whoſe deſign appears to have been to cor- 
rect, and not to deſtroy us, to reſtore our be- 
loved Monarch to himſelf and his people. The 
former order of government was maintained, 
the executive power reſumed its place in the con- 
ſtitution, and the nation was, for ſome time, in- 
ſenfible to every thing but joy, and active in no- 
thing but the means of making it known to 
earth and to heaven, 

But although, amid this ſcene of general ex- 
ultation, diſappointment did not dare to avo-w- 
its feelings, it failed not to diſſeminate ſeeret in- 
finuations, that the public joy was chargeable 
with prematurity and inconſiderateneſs that, in 
certain diſorders, a relapſe was no uncommon 
event, and that a mind which had been once 
violently afflicted with derangement, ought to 
be truſted with hefitation, as it ſeldom recovered 
the due vigour of its former ſtate, The neceſ- 
fary caution with which his Majeſty was adviſed 
to act after ſuch a ſevere illnefs, was affigned as 
a reaſon for believing that his cure was, by no 
means, a ſubject of reliance; and to falfe argu- 
ments drawn from real facts, the emiſſaries of 
faction added falſchoods of every kind, in order, 
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poſſible, to create a popular SENT as ta 
# the) Sfolute reeovery of the Sovereign. | 


Fo have engaged at once in the fatigues of 
public buſineſs, would have been a greater proof 
of inſanity in the royal mind, than any it had diſ- 
covered during the malady with which it had 
been ſo ſorely afflicted ;—and, if it had been poſ- 
ſible for his Miniſters to have adviſed ſuch a 
proceeding, they would have belied, on his Ma- 
jeſty's reſtoration to health, the dignified affec- 7 
tion which they had manifeſted towards him, in 
his tate of infirmiiy. Beſides, the King himſelf, 
though by no means indiſpoſed to perform the 
neceſſary functions of ſovereignty, though he did 
not ſuffer the requiſite buſineſs of the ſtate to be 
any longer delayed, by his abſence from it, he 
was ſenſible to the religious, as well as political 
impreſſions of his fituation and his mind, ever 
ſeriouſly diſpoſed to public acts of divine wore 
ſhip, now felt an indiſpenſable obligation to 
connect a public tribute of his gratitude to hea» 
ven, with the firſt perſona] tribute he ſhould re- 
ceive,of the affection of his people. He com- 
municated with his Miniſters of State, preſided 
at councils, performed the buſineſs of the cabinet, 
received addrefles, and gave audience to parti- 
cular perſons; but, very ſoon after his reſtoration” 
to health, he declared it to be his intention, to 
make his firſt appearance in public an act of 
grateful devotion to heaven, by going in ſtate 
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[7 the Gitkearat Church o aint Pauls, on - 
day appointed to celebrate the national than zz. 
. giving for his recovery. This extraordinary and 
affecting ceremonial took place on the 23d day 
of April, and offered a ſpectacle to the metro- 
polis of the Britiſh Empire, which far exceeded 
— Whatever i is recorded of the ceremonies of Pagan- 
, Adoration, the games of poliſhed Greece, and the 
© trivifiphs of imperial Rome. It was the mind 
&f the firſt nation in the world, co-operating with 
that of its Sovereign, 1 in a public act of thankſ- 
Piving to heaven for the preſervation of a good 
El. and the proſperity of a loyal people. 
His Majeſty appeared, on the occafion, under 
a deep impreſſion of thoſe feelings which became 
him. He wore a ſolemn demeanour ſuited to 
the cireumſtances and duty of the day; in 
which, however, there was nothing to give 
faction ah hope, or loyalty à fear. But till the 
guileful tongue of political calumny ſpit forth its 
falſehoods, and a factious ſophiſtry continued to 
employ its wicked but unſucceſsful efforts, to 
propagate doubts, as to the real ſituation of the 
Sovereign's health. The promiſed appearance 
6f his Majeſty at Court, on his Birth-day, was, 
however, to confirm what was generally wiſhed, 
and very little doubted—that he was in ſuch a 
fats, as might juſtify the national hope, that he 
would be long continued as a blefling to his 
, man abſence, however, from the Draw- 
ing- 
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ing room, on the 4th of June, though it did not 
deprive loyalty of its confidence, -occaſigned it to 
ſtagnate, till his Majefty's intention of meeting 
his Parliament on the Tueſday following, to re- 
ceive the ne Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
was authentically made known, On that ay the 
King went, in the uſual ſtate, to the Houſg of 
Lords, was ſcen once more on the Throne of the 
the Britiſh Empire, and appeared, to his loyal 
people, in ſuch a ſtate of health and animated * 
ſatisfaction, as to afford them the happieſt of all 
proſpects, that of enjoy ing, under his benign 
reign, a long continuance of national proſpe- 
rity, 
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